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PASSION  AND  PRINCIPLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

'^  An  ye  was  left,  an  orphan  bairn. 
In  this  wide  warld  alane." 

John  Bethune. 

It  is  true  that  we  should  now  return  to  Oak- 
lands,  and  the  sick  room  where  Louisa  was  keeping 
her  watch  of  love.  Her  task  was  easy  during  that 
night,  but  the  next  day,  in  spite  of  all  her  remon- 
strances, her  father  would  exert  himself  to  give 
directions  about  different  matters,  which,  he  said, 
he  could  not  rest  till  he  saw  satisfactorily  settled. 
Louisa  feared,  from  his  eagerness  to  do  this,  that 
he  was  not  so  confident  of  his  recovery  as  Dr. 
Curewell  had  seemed  to  be ;  and  her  own  hopes, 
which  had  been  high  till  now,  began  to  fail  again, 
as  the  evening  drew  on,  and  her  father  grew  more 
and  more  feverish  and  restless.  He  dropped  off 
to  sleep  at  last,  but  his  slumbers  were  short  and 
uneasy ;  and  in  the  morning,  some  alarming  symp- 
toms again  made  their  appearance;  still,  he  was 
more  himself,  and  apparently  even  stronger  than 
the  day  before ;  and  Louisa  struggled  hard  to  over- 
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come  the  depression  which  was  weighing  on  her 
spirits. 

She  was  in  this  state  of  conflicting  feelings  when 
the  sound  of  her  father's  voice,  calling  her  to  him, 
roused  her  from  her  uneasy  reflections.  She  was 
preparing  a  draught  for  him,  and  hastened  with  it 
to  his  bed-side,  but  he  wayed  it  away. 

"  That  is  of  no  use  now,"  said  he,  languidly ; 
"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  my  child ;  come  and  sit 
by  me." 

"  You  are  not  strong  enough  to  speak  now, 
dearest  father ;  wait — " 

"  No,  Louisa,  it  will  no  longer  be  wise  for  me  to 
wait." 

Louisa  started  as  her  father's  words  thus  echoed 
the  thought  she  had  scarcely  dared  acknowledge 
to  herself.  She  attempted  to  speak,  but  her 
voice  failed,  and  she  sank  silently  on  a  chair  by 
the  bed-side.  Her  father  fondly  pressed  the  hand 
he  held,  and  resumed,  in  a  faint  voice,  pausing  fre- 
quently to  recover  breath. 

"  My  poor  child,  you  must  hear  me  as  calmly 
as  you  can.  Do  not  let  your  grief  unman  me,  and 
make  me  unfit  to  perform  my  last  duty  towards 
you.  Yesterday  I  was  deceived,  not  like  you,  with 
the  hope  of  my  recovery,  and,  for  many  hours,  I 
have  felt  that  the  time  for  earthly  hope  is  past, 
and  through  this  long  night,  whilst  you  have  been 
watching  beside  me,  I  have  been  praying  for 
strength  to  part  from  you,  my  own  blessed  child, 
as  becomes  a  Christian,  who  departs  in  faith, 
knowing  that  he  leaves  what  has  been  dearer  to 
him  than  his  life  in  the  charge  of  Him,  without 
whose  aid  and  protection  all  his  own  care  would 
have   been   unavailing.     Do   we    not    share   this 
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faith,  dearest,  and  shall  we  not  be  strong  in  its 
strength  ?" 

Louisa  silently  knelt  down,  and  kissed  his  hand ; 
at  that  moment  she  could  not  reply  to  him  in 
words.  There  was  a  few  moments'  pause,  and  then 
the  dying  man  resumed. 

"  That  I  leave  you  at  such  a  time,  my  child,  is 
the  bitterest  pang  of  this  hour  to  me.  I  might 
have  afforded  you  comfort,  which  none  other  could, 

and ,  but  we  are  too  short-sighted  to  venture 

to  say,  one  season  had  been  better  than  another, 
and,  in  the  dark  hour  of  trial,  we  know  not  what 
happiness  may  yet  be  in  store  for  us.  Indeed,  it  is 
so,  dearest,"  he  continued,  as  Louisa  shook  her  head, 
despairingly ;  "  when  I  stood  by  your  mother's 
death-bed,  agonized  and  hopeless  as  you  stand  now 
beside  mine,  I  felt  as  if  no  ray  of  joy  could  ever 
again  brighten  my  lot ;  but  she  placed  you  in  my 
arms,  with  the  solemn  injunction  to  live  for  you, 
and  you  made  life  once  more  a  scene  of  blessedness 
to  me."  He  paused  again,  overcome  by  emotion, 
and  when  he  continued,  his  voice  was  weaker  and 
more  faltering. 

"  God  knows  if  I  have  striven  to  fulfil  your 
mother's  last  behest.  How  far  my  efforts  have 
been  successful  it  remains  for  your  life  to  prove ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  it  has  been  a  source 
of  deep  joy  to  me,  to  feel  how  nobly  you  have 
already  proved  yourself  more  than  worthy  of  all 
the  care  I  have  bestowed  on  you.  Yes,  even  your 
late  heavy  trial  has  not  been  without  its  blessing, 
for  it  has  given  me,  at  this  hour,  a  confidence  I 
could  not  so  assuredly  have  felt  before,  that  your 
whole  soul  is  subdued  to  the  guidance  of  lofty 
principle.     Go  on  then,  my  child,  and  God  bless 
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and  speed  thee,  yea,  though  it  be  through  sorrow 
and  temptation,  and  thy  crown  shall  be  a  crown  of 
rejoicing !" 

The  sick  man  had  exhausted  all  his  strength  in 
those  last  words  of  comfort  to  his  child ;  he  sank 
back,  and  closed  his  eyes.  Louisa  started  up  in 
terror,  but  his  hour  was  not  yet  come ;  he  gradually 
revived,  and  spoke  again,  although  Louisa,  who 
saw  how  unequal  he  was  to  the  exertion,  entreated 
him  to  desist  from  it  at  present. 

"  No,  my  child,"  was  his  reply  to  her  entreaties; 
"  I  cannot  be  silent  now ;  whether  my  thread  of 
life  breaks  a  few  hours  sooner  or  later  is  of  little 
consequence ;  but  I  would  not  leave  you  without 
saying  all  which  I  think  may  be  of  use  or  comfort 
to  you.  There  are,  also,  more  worldly  matters  to 
speak  about :  you  have  long  known  that  you  can- 
not inherit  my  estate ;  that  must  pass  into  other 
hands,  and  we  will  pray  together,"  added  he, 
pressing  her  hand,  in  token  that  he  felt  how  full  of 
pain  the  reflection  must  be  to  her ;  **  that  he  may 
not  prove  neglectful  of  the  great  responsibility 
thus  devolved  upon  him.  I  leave  you  independent, 
however,  for  the  savings  of  many  years  have  been 
accumulating  for  you,  and  you  will  be  rich  enough 
for  every  comfort,  though  deprived,  perhaps,  of 
some  of  the  luxuries  you  have  been  accustomed 
to." 

"Father,  do  not  speak  of  these  things,"  ex- 
claimed Louisa,  in  incontrollable  agony ;  there 
seemed  a  bitter  mockery  to  her  in  wasting  any  of 
those  last  precious  moments  on  such  insignificant 
topics :  but  her  father  could  not  rest  till  he  had 
spoken  on  every  point  he  thought  essential  to  her 
future  comfort,  and  given  directions  which  he  felt 
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it  would  have  been  madness  to  postpone.  He  was 
now  anxious  to  know  if  there  were  any  letters  for 
him.  He  wished  to  leave  nothing  unsettled ; 
nothing  that  could  add,  after  he  was  gone,  to  his 
child's  burden  of  care  and  sorrow.  He  was  in 
hopes  there  might  be  a  letter  from  Reginald,  who 
had  only  written  him  a  few  hasty  lines  since  his 
departure,  and  he  longed  for  strength  to  write 
once  more  to  his  adopted  son ;  but  this  was  impos- 
sible, and  he  gave  a  long  message  to  Louisa  for 
him,  charging  her  to  write  to  him,  and,  forgetting 
all  their  late  differences,  to  address  him  in  the 
same  affectionate,  sisterly  manner  as  of  old.  The 
thought  occurred,  how  full  of  comfort,  in  that  hour 
of  separation,  would  have  been  the  assurance,  that 
he  left  his  child  to  the  love  and  protection  of  Regi- 
nald ;  but  it  had  been  otherwise  ordained,  and  it 
was  not  at  the  close  of  his  life,  that  the  faithful 
Christian  would  begin  to  repine  at  the  decrees  of 
Heaven. 

Louisa  had  sent,  by  his  desire,  for  all  the  letters 
which  had  come,  since  their  return  home.  There 
was  none  from  Reginald,  and  both  felt  pained  at 
his  silence.  There  were  two  or  three  from  different 
friends,  and  one  from  Mr.  Eagle,  Sir  Charles's  soli- 
citor, which  he  begged  her  to  read,  in  case  there 
should  be  any  thing  in  it  requiring  an  immediate 
answer. 

The  room  was  darkened,  and  she  went  to  the 
window  to  obtain  more  light.  Her  face  was  thus 
concealed  from  her  father,  and  he  did  not  perceive 
the  sudden  expression  of  surprise,  amounting  to 
dismay^  which  passed  over  it,  as  she  glanced  her 
eye   rapidly   over   the   letter.      His   ear   caught, 
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however,  her  half-suppressed  exclamation,  and  he 
anxiously  asked  if  any  thing  was  the  matter. 

«'  No — nothing,"  she  replied,  making  a  violent 
effort  over  herself.  She  picked  up  the  letter  she 
had  let  fall,  and,  returning  to  her  father's  side, 
told  him,  in  a  calm  voice,  that  Mr.  Eagle  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  his  last  letter,  and  would 
attend  to  his  instructions.  Her  father  was  satis- 
fied, and  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  to  sleep,  whilst  she 
remained  in  the  same  position,  still  evidently  strug- 
gling with  the  sudden  agitation  the  solicitor's  letter 
had  thrown  her  into. 

Sir  Charles  soon  roused  himself  from  his  mo- 
mentary drowsiness.  He  had  still  much  to  say; 
and  he  felt  acutely  how  much  that  was  pressing 
for  utterance  must  be  left  unsaid — how  vain  and 
frivolous  were  all  his  previous  advice  and  exhorta- 
tions to  those,  which,  in  that  solemn  hour,  the  light 
of  eternity  already  dawning  on  his  soul,  he  would 
fain  have  given  !  And  faithless  thoughts  could  not 
all  be  kept  out ;  and  fears  lest  all  his  care  should 
have  been  ineffectual  to  fit  his  child  for  the  task 
before  her. 

So  young,  so  inexperienced,  so  friendless,  to 
whom  could  she  turn  for  guidance  and  advice, 
when  his  voice  was  silent  in  the  grave  ?  Who 
would  comfort  her  in  this  new  and  worst  affliction? 
wdio  would  feel  for  her  and  cheer  her  in  her  deso- 
lation ?  It  was  a  heavy  trial — an  awful  conflict — 
this  the  last  of  his  mortal  career !  In  the  whole  of 
human  experience  there  is  not  a  more  difliicult  ex- 
ercise of  faith  than  that  the  dying  parent  is  called 
upon  to  make. 

It  is  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  submit  our 
own  fate  in  perfect  acquiescence  to  the  will  of  God 
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— but  to  trust  the  destinies  of  the  beloved  one  we 
have  watched  and  tended,  to  whom  we  have  been 
as  a  second  Providence — to  give  up,  unrepininglj, 
the  charge  of  our  child's  happiness,  and  fearlessly 
launch  the  cradle  of  bulrushes  on  the  troubled 
stream — this  is,  indeed,  a  trial  of  the  strongest 
faith,  and  blessed  are  those  who  come  out  victo- 
rious from  the  conflict ! 

This  trial  was  now  drawing  fast  to  a  close  for 
Sir  Charles  Conway.  In  vain  Louisa  hoped  against 
hope  —  and  watched,  with  agonized  anxiety,  for 
Dr.  L.'s  arrival,  in  the  last  vain  trust  that  new 
remedies,  greater  skill,  might  still  be  availing  to 
check  the  disease.  Towards  evening  a  decided 
change  for  the  worse  took  place ;  the  most  alarm- 
ing symptoms  returned,  when  the  patient's  strength 
was  too  much  exhausted  to  struggle  against  their 
insidious  progress ;  and  when,  at  length.  Dr.  L. 
did  arrive,  it  was  only  in  time  to  devote  his  care 
to  Louisa,  who  had  been  carried  insensible  to  her 
own  room,  after  her  father  had  expired  in  her 
arms. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Forsaken,  but  patient  one !  Misknown  and  mistrusted !  Think 
not  of  the  times  when  thou  hadst  hope  of  better  than  the  present, 
and  repent  the  noble  pride  of  thy  heart  never !  It  is  not  always  our 
duty  to  marry,  but  it  is  always  our  duty  to  abide  by  ri^^ht,  and  not 
to  purchase  happiness  by  loss  of  honour ;  not  to  avoid  unweddedness 
by  untruthfulness." — Jean  Paul. — From  Carlyle's  Miscellaneous 
Writings. 

Several  days  passed,  and  Louisa  still  remained 
in  a  most  precarious  state.  Fever  and  excessive 
weakness  succeeded  each  other ;  and  Dr.  L.,  who 
had  known  her  from  a  child,  became  seriously 
alarmed  about  her,  and  determined  not  to  return 
to  town  till  he  could  leave  her  convalescent. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  for  the  funeral  had  been 
going  forward  ;  but,  as  Sir  Charles  had  left  no  other 
directions  than  what  might  be  contained  in  his  will, 
and  as  Louisa  was  unfit  to  give  any,  an  early  day 
was  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  will ;  and  St.  John, 
who  had  hurried  back  to  England  on  the  first  news 
of  Sir  Charles's  death,  was  summoned,  as  heir-at- 
law,  to  attend. 

Little  did  poor  Louisa  think  whose  carriage  it 
was  driving  up  to  the  door,  when  its  sudden  noise, 
breaking  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  house, 
roused  her  from  the  torpor  into  which  she  had 
sunk :  little  did  she  think  that  he,  whom  she  had 
so  unceasingly  called  upon  in  her  ravings,  was  even 
now  in  the  house,  and  listening  anxiously  to  the 
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account  of  her  sufferings.  This  first  awaking  to 
outward  events  ended  Louisa's  blessed  unconscious- 
ness ;  the  last  link  between  the  internal  and  the 
external  world  was  restored,  and  she  gradually 
woke  to  a  full  sense  of  her  misery.  But  we  will 
not  dwell  upon  this  dreadful  moment.  As  the  first 
awaking  out  of  sleep  on  the  morrow  of  some  fearful 
event,  when  we  try  to  persuade  ourselves  that  it 
was  all  the  horrid  phantasm  of  a  dream,  so  was 
poor  Louisa's  return  to  consciousness,  as  the  feeling 
of  her  utter  desolation  slowly  crept  over  her,  and 
grew  more  and  more  distinct. 

Not  long,  however,  did  she  give  way,  unresist- 
ingly, to  her  misery ;  the  very  feeling  of  her  iso- 
lation impressed  her  the  more  with  the  necessity 
of  rallying  all  her  strength,  and  she  once  more 
rose  superior  to  the  bodily  weakness  which,  while 
her  mind  lay  dormant,  had  crushed  her  to  the 
earth.  In  spite  of  old  Sarah's  remonstrances,  she 
insisted  on  leaving  her  bed  before  her  nurse  thought 
she  was  fit  to  move ;  but  there  was  a  stern  resolu- 
tion to  be  strong,  which  could  not  fail  to  conquer ; 
and,  when  Dr.  L.  next  came  to  her  room,  he  found 
her  up  and  dressed  and  sitting  alone,  having  dis- 
missed Sarah,  who  had  nursed  her  with  a  mother's 
tenderness,  to  get  some  rest,  whilst  she  girded  up 
her  strength  in  solitude  and  prayer. 

Dr.  L.  was  fearful,  lest,  in  this  mood  of  unnatural 
calmness,  she  should  make  any  inquiries  which  he 
should  be  forced  to  answer ;  he  felt  that  any  fresh 
agitation  would  throw  her  back  into  a  worse  state 
than  that  from  which  she  had  recovered.  She 
made  none,  however ;  she  could  not  command  her 
voice,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts ;  and  thus  she  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  all  that  had  taken  place 
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during  her  illness.  Her  strongest  motive  for  the 
exertion  she  was  now  making  appeared  when  she 
consulted  Dr.  L.  on  the  possibility  of  her  imme- 
diate removal  from  Oaklands.  There  were  rea- 
sons, she  said,  with  some  difficulty  pronouncing  the 
Avords,  which  made  it  painful  for  her  to  remain  in 
the  house,  which  was  no  longer  to  be  her  home. 
But  the  physician  forbade  all  thoughts  of  moving 
for  the  present,  and,  fearing  any  further  discussion 
on  the  subject,  left  the  room. 

When  he  was  gone,  she  reproached  herself  for 
not  having  asked  the  questions  which  trembled 
on  her  lips.  When  was  the  funeral  to  be  ?  Surely 
it  was  not  over !  The  thought  came  over  her,  as 
the  pang  of  a  fresh  separation ;  had  they  carried 
her  father  out,  and  laid  him  in  the  grave  without 
allowing  her  one  more  look  ?  The  idea  got  pos- 
session of  her  mind,  and  she  could  not  banish  it ; 
this  very  day,  perhaps,  might  be  fixed,  and  they 
had  told  her  nothing  about  it.  She  started  up — 
she  would  satisfy  herself;  she  felt  an  aching  desire 
to  see  his  features  once  more,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes'  hesitation,  she  resolved  to  go  to  his  room. 
It  was  in  the  same  passage;  she  should  have 
strength  to  go  so  far;  and  seizing  the  moment 
when  she  was  alone,  and  perfect  silence  reigned  in 
the  house,  she  noiselessly  slipped  out  of  her  own 
apartment,  and  proceeded,  though  with  slow  and 
feeble  steps,  towards  her  father's. 

When  she  reached  the  door,  she  paused  for  a 
moment  before  she  could  gather  strength  to  enter ; 
then,  opening  it  softly,  with  the  involuntary  feel- 
ing which  we  have  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dead,  as 
thousrh  mortal  sounds  could  still  disturb  their  rest, 
in  another  moment  she  was  standing  once  more  m 
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the  place  which  for  three  days  and  nights  she  had 
scarcely  left ;  and  he  whom  she  had  then  watched 
so  anxiously,  lay  before  her  cold  and  stiff;  the 
features  she  had  seen  so  lately  contracted  with 
mortal  agony,  now  relaxed  into  the  rigid  placidity 
of  death.  As  she  lifted  the  cloth  with  which  the 
face  was  covered,  a  ray  of  sunshine,  straggling 
through  the  closed  shutters,  fell  upon  it,  lighting 
it  up,  as  it  were,  with  a  smile  to  greet  her  last 
farewell. 

She  gazed  for  a  few  minutes  on  those  beloved 
features,  then  knelt  down,  and  prayed  that  the 
blessing  which  those  lips  had  implored  for  her  with 
their  last  breath  might  descend  upon  her  head,  and 
guide  and  cheer  her  on  her  lonesome  way.  She 
rose  when  her  prayer  was  ended,  and  replacing  the 
cloth  after  one  long  fond  gaze,  she  turned  slowly 
to  leave  the  room.  She  felt  faint  and  sick ;  in  that 
solemn  chamber  she  could  not  shed  a  tear,  and  her 
heart  seemed  ready  to  burst  with  the  woe  it  could 
not  express.  She  reached  the  door,  and  gently 
closed  it  after  her,  and  was  about  to  return  to  her 
own  room,  when  she  was  startled 'by  the  sound  of 
an  approaching  footstep.  She  looked  up,  and  St. 
John  stood  before  her.  She  staggered  back  against 
the  door,  for  her  limbs  refused  to  carry  her ;  her 
ideas  grew  confused,  her  brain  whirled  round,  and 
she  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not  St. 
John  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

With  a  deep  moan,  she  presently  recovered  her 
senses,  and  gradually  perceiving  her  situation,  with 
a  sudden  impulse  started  from  him ;  but  her  head 
was  still  confused,  and  she  be^jan  talkinor  hun-iedlv. 

"I  am  very  weak  still,  you  see;  I  have  been 
very  ill,  but  I  thought  I  was  better.     I  am  return- 
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ing  to  my  own  room — that  which  was  my  own," 
she  repeated,  correcting  herself.  "  I  do  not  know 
w^hat  I  am  saying ;  but  I  know  it  is  all  yours,  and 
I  am  going  soon — very  soon." 

"  Louisa,  for  God's  sake  do  not  go  on  speaking 
so !"  cried  Arthur,  horror-struck  at  the  change  in 
her  since  they  last  parted,  and  at  the  fearful  weak- 
ness to  which  she  seemed  reduced  ;  "do  not  talk 
of  going ;  call  every  thing  here  your  own.  Can 
you  think  I  wish  to  turn  you  out  ?" 

"No,  no,"  said  Louisa,  becoming  more  conscious 
of  what  she  was  saying,  and  making  an  effort  to 
recover  her  self-possession ;  *'  but  I  wish  to  move 
as  soon  as  I  am  able  :  now  I  must  be  quiet.  Will 
you  let  me  pass  ?  Indeed,  I  am  not  able  to  speak ;" 
and  her  agitated  voice  and  nervous  utterance  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  these  words. 

"  You  terrify  me,  Louisa,"  cried  St.  John ;  "  let 
me  assist  you.  I  had  no  idea  how  ill  you  had  been, 
though  I  have  been  anxious,  most  anxious,  about 
you." 

Louisa's  agitation  increased  visibly. 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  now,"  he  continued, 
"  but  promise  to  see  me  soon ;  there  is  much  that 
I  must  say  to  you." 

"Our last  words  have  been  spoken,"  gasped  out 
Louisa. 

"  Nay,  I  must,  I  will  see  you  again !"  he  cried, 
impetuously.  "  You  reminded  me  that  this  house 
is  mine,  and  you  shall  not  leave  it  without  granting 
me  an  interview."  Then,  reproaching  himself  for 
the  effect  his  peremptory  tone  produced  on  Louisa's 
shattered  nerves,  he  continued  in  softer  accents, 
"  In  the  name  of  him  who  lies  there,"  pointing  to 
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the  chamber  of  death,  '*  I  conjure  you  to  see  me 
once  more !" 

Louisa  could  bear  no  more ;  she  silently  assented, 
for  she  could  not  trust  her  voice ;  and  then,  with 
trembling  steps,  regained  her  own  apartment. 

The  next  day  had  been  fixed  for  the  funeral ;  and 
at  the  appointed  hour,  the  melancholy  procession 
passed  through  the  gates  of  Oaklands,  and  through 
the  village,  to  the  little  churchyard,  where  Edward 
Annesley  was  awaiting  it  to  begin  the  solemn 
service  in  which  earth  is  returned  to  earth,  and  the 
spirit  commended  to  Him  who  gave  it. 

It  was  soon  concluded ;  and  the  crowd  which 
had  assembled  round  the  grave  of  him  who,  as  land- 
lord, benefactor,  friend,  was  loudly  and  universally 
regretted,  slowly  dispersed,  whilst  many  a  heart 
was  full,  and  many  an  eye  dimmed  with  tears. 
Not  a  few  also  amongst  them  turned  eagerly  to  scan 
the  appearance  and  demeanour  of  St.  John,  who 
had  appeared  as  chief  mourner,  anxious  to  read  in 
his  countenance  how  far  he  would  prove  a  worthy 
successor  of  him  who  was  gone ;  then,  as  they  re- 
membered his  frequent  visits  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year,  and  his  constant  attendance  on  Miss 
Conway  in  her  rides  and  walks,  a  hope  was  confi- 
dently expressed  in  many  a  cottage,  that  she  might 
still  remain  amongst  them. 

Meanwhile,  St.  John  had  returned  to  Oaklands, 
to  while  away  as  he  could  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
feeling  that  he  could  not  with  decency  ask  Louisa 
to  see  him  so  soon ;  and  he  resigned  himself  with 
the  best  grace  he  could  to  the  delay.  But  the 
next  day,  and  the  next,  passed  away,  and  the  same 
answer  was  still  returned  to  his  entreaties,  "  Miss 
Conway  was  not  well  enough  to  see  him."     Dr. 
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L.  confirmed  the  statement;  he  wished  his  pa- 
tient to  avoid  all  agitating  conversation,  and  he  had 
seen  enough  of  both  parties  to  know  that  such  theirs 
was  likely  to  be.  Perhaps  St.  John  thought  in  his 
secret  heart,  that  his  words  would  have  a  spell  to 
soothe  her  sufferings ;  certain  it  is,  that  he  nursed 
himself  with  hopes,  and  that  he  longed  more  than 
ever  for  her  presence. 

Things  had  changed  since  they  parted  ;  Louisa 
was  now  in  sorrow,  softened  by  long  affliction ;  she 
was  lonely  also,  and  desolate  in  the  Avorld ;  would 
she  then  turn  again  from  the  only  being  she  loved  ? 
for  she  did  love  him ;  she  had  confessed  it  even  in 
her  last  letter,  and  he  had  treasured  up  the  words ; 
and  when,  since  he  had  plunged  into  the  dissipa- 
tion of  Paris,  to  forget  the  pain  of  her  refusal,  and 
the  many  difficulties  which  surrounded  him,  and 
which  he  had  not  moral  courage  to  face,  those 
words  had  come  back  to  his  mind  as  some  sooth- 
ing talisman,  and  recalled  him,  for  a  time  at  least, 
to  a  better  mood ;  and  when  he  was  suddenly  sum- 
moned to  England,  hope  sprang  up  once  more, 
fresh  and  green,  in  his  heart. 

Unwilling  as  Louisa  felt  to  encounter  the  trying 
interview  she  had  promised,  she  at  length  grew 
weary  herself  of  the  vain  delay,  and  impatient  to 
leave  Oaklands.  She  returned  a  favourable  answer 
to  his  prayer  for  admittance,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  was  in  the  room.  As  she  rose  to  receive  him, 
with  evident  effort,  St.  John  sprang  towards  her, 
and  gently  forced  her  to  reseat  herself,  and  placed 
himself  beside  her. 

"Are  you  really  better,  Louisa?"  he  said,  look- 
ing anxiously  at  her  pale  face,  and  attenuated  form. 
"  I  fear  not  much." 
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"  Oh  yes,  I  am  really  better — stronger — I  feel 
equal  to  travel  now,  and  I  wish  to  leave  this  place 
in  a  few  days,  which  is  the  reason  why  I  said  I 
would  see  you  this  morning." 

"  Move  in  a  few  days  ?  this  is  madness,"  cried 
St.  John.  "  I  cannot  allow  it,  I  am  sure  Dr.  L. 
does  not  approve  of  such  a  plan,  you  must  not 
think  of  it.  I  am  going  to-morrow  ;  I  have  only 
waited  to  see  you,  but  you  must  remain,  you 
must  make  this  your  home,  as  long  as — as  long  as 
you  please.     Oh  Louisa,  why  not  for  ever  ?" 

"  Mr.  St.  John,  spare  me,  I  am  not  fit  for  this — 
for  any — agitating  conversation.  Whether  you 
remain  here  or  not,  this  is  no  longer  a  place  for 
me  ;  my  mind  will  be  quieter  when  I  am  away — 
but  I  feel  your  kindness." 

*'  Kindness  !  are  such  cold  measured  words  to 
be  used  between  us  ?  you  treat  me  as  a  stranger, 
when  my  whole  soul  is  yours,  Louisa !  I  have  suf- 
fered repulse,  mortification,  scorn,  from  you, 
but  even  these  cannot  destroy  the  love  I  bear  you. 
I  return  to  you  the  same  in  feeling,  as  when  last 
we  parted  in  this  house.  Do  you  remember  that 
evening  ?  do  you  remember,  words  and  tones  which 
I  can  never  forget,  and  which  formed  a  tie  between 
us,  we  would  in  vain  try  to  break  ?  all  that  has 
passed  since,  I  would  obliterate.  Louisa,  answer 
me  now,  as  you  would  have  done  then." 

"  Mr.  St.  John,"  said  Louisa,  making  a  strong 
effort  to  command  herself,  *'it  was  not  for  this 
that  I  consented  to  see  you.  I  hoped,  when  you 
saw  how  reluctant  I  was  to  admit  you,  that  you 
would  understand  my  feelings,  and  spare  me  this. 
Indeed,  I  need  no  fresh  addition  to  my  sorrow." 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  bear  it  all  for  you,  dearest 
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cried  St.  John,  passionately,  "  and  though  it  were 
twice  as  heavy,  I  would  bear  it  with  joy;  but  why 
turn  so  coldly  from  me  ?  that,  alone,  I  have  not 
courage  to  endure." 

"  This  is  ungenerous,"  said  Louisa,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  emotion,  whilst  she  struggled  to  be  calm ; 
"  do  not  force  me  to  repeat  what  it  is,  perhaps, 
more  painful  for  me  to  say,  than  for  you  to  hear. 
You  speak  of  repulse,  mortification,  but  you  know 
if  they  were  wantonly  inflicted." 

He  did  know  it,  and  this  it  was  which  gave 
him  hope ;  he  urged  the  madness  of  struggling 
against  lierself ;  he  even  alluded  to  the  evident 
effects  that  struggle  had  produced  in  her,  and  the 
proud  blood  mounted  for  a  moment  to  Louisa's 
cheek,  and  left  it  again  more  marble  in  its  hue  than 
before. 

"  I  have  treasured  up,"  continued  he,  *'your  last 
sad  confession  of  affection,  which  softened  to  me 
even  the  bitterness  of  your  other  words,  and  I  have 
dared  to  hope  that  it  might  yet  become  the  foun- 
dation of  our  happiness." 

"  I  do  not  dream  of  happiness,"  said  Louisa,  in 
a  hollow  voice ;  "  my  path  is  straight,  but  thorny, 
indeed  !" 

"  But  do  you  know  all  its  thorns  ?"  asked  Arthur, 
anxiously,  and  in  a  tone  which  implied  that  there 
was  some  hidden  meaning  in  his  words. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  ?  but  this  is  no  time  to  tell  you 
— you  are  too  weak  to  hear  it." 

"  I  have  borne  too  much  to  sink  before  any  evil 
news  you  can  bring  me  now,"  replied  Louisa,  "  but 
if  you  mean  to  ask  whether  I  know  that  hence- 
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forth  poverty,  as  well  as  loneliness,  is  to  be  my 
lot,  I  have  known  it  some  time." 

"  You  have  known  it  ?  You  know  that  in  the 
failure  of  R.'s  bank,  the  whole  of  your  property 
was  lost,  I  fear  irrecoverably  ?  You  know  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  furniture  of  this  house, 
you  are  left  destitute  ? "  cried  Arthur,  incre- 
dulously, and  watching  the  effect  of  his  commu- 
nication. 

"  I  was  not  aware  I  had  even  so  much,"  replied 
Louisa ;  "  the  news  of  the  failure  I  received  before 
my  father's  death ;  fortunately,  he  did  not  attempt 
to  read  the  letter  himself,  and  I  had,  at  least,  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  he  died  in  ignorance  of 
this  matter." 

And  so  it  was ;  the  letter  which  caused  Louisa's 
agitation,  the  last  day  of  her  father's  illness,  an- 
nounced the  loss  which  reduced  her  from  affluence 
to  beggary ;  and,  for  a  moment,  as  we  have  seen, 
she  was  almost  surprised  into  betraying  herself 
before  her  father,  but  another  reflection,  and  a 
successful  eifort  over  herself,  enabled  her  to  keep 
the  secret,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  have 
embittered  his  last  hours.  Since  then,  in  her  utter 
misery,  her  change  of  fortune  had  seemed  only  as 
a  slight  ingredient  in  the  cup,  and  she  was  able  to 
speak  of  it  with  the  utmost  calmness.  But  to  St. 
John  this  calmness,  under  such  a  misfortune,  seemed 
so  inexplicable,  that  he  could  not  yet  believe 
that  she  knew  the  whole  extent  of  her  loss,  and  he 
enlarged  upon  it  again. 

"  It  seems  so  slight  a  misfortune  to  me,  after 
all  I  have  suffered  of  late,"  said  Louisa,  in  an 
accent  of  misery  which  struck  him  to  the  soul, 
"  that  I  cannot   tremble   at   the  thoughts  of  it. 
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When  the  world  is  become  desolate,  what  matter 
if  one's  habitation  be  a  poor  or  a  rich  one  ?  Oh, 
Arthur,"  she  continued,  with  an  involuntary  burst 
of  feeling,  "to  know  what  I  feel  now,  you  must 
have  stood  by  the  death-bed  of  your  last  earthly 
support." 

"  And  yet,  Louisa,  you  disdain  that  which  should 
be  yours  through  every  change  and  trial  of  life.  I 
bow  to  the  justice  of  your  decree  as  regards  myself; 
I  feel  myself  more  than  ever  unworthy  of  you — in 
all  but  love.  Oh  !  let  not  your  excessive  scruples 
drive  you  lonely,  and  poor,  and  unprotected,  into 
this  desolate  world.  Here,  at  your  feet,  I  abjure 
every  error  you  can  complain  of.  You  shall  guide 
me  aright — you  shall  make  me  what  you  please,  so 
that  you  will  but  give  me  the  right  to  cherish  and 
protect  you.  Do  not  speak  hastily ;  I  will  leave 
you  now,  if  you  wish  it ;  you  shall  reflect  as  long  as 
you  think  necessary ;  but,  Louisa !  reject  me.  not 
again — drive  not  yourself  to  ruin,  and  me  to  despe- 
ration; I  plead  for  us  both " 

During  this  impassioned  appeal,  Louisa  had  been 
strongly  agitated;  but,  at  length, gathering  strength 
to  speak,  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  she  turned  away 
to  avoid  meeting  his  glance, 

"  Happiness  is  not  for  me — the  time  is  past !  no- 
thing has  changed  since  we  parted  last,  except  my 
external  position ;  and  did  you  believe  that  would 
influence  me  where principle  bade  me  resist  be- 
fore ?  No,"  she  continued,  with  a  bitter  smile,  while 
her  voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper ;  "  when  I  first 
tore  those  visions  of  happiness  from  my  heart,  I  made 
a  stronger  eflbrt  than  is  required  now  to  face  the 
actual  struggles  of  life." 
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"  Louisa !  this  is  mockery,"  cried  Arthur,  vehe- 
mently. 

"  No,  no — would  it  were  !"  she  said,  in  the  same 
tone,  and  still  speaking  almost  involuntarily  ;  but, 
then,  recollecting  herself,  and  a  deep  flush  passing 
over  her  face,  she  continued.    "  But  I  am  wrong  to 

speak  thus;  you  see  I  am  weak — still I — I  am 

not  used  to  have  so  little  command  over  myself ;  and 
you  surely  will  not  take  advantage  of  it  ?"  She 
raised  her  eyes  to  him  as  she  spoke ;  and,  in  the 
conflict  between  her  pride  and  her  weakness,  her 
manner  resumed  all  its  calm  dignity,  demanding 
respect  for  her  feelings,  and  aweing  his  impetuosity 
to  silence ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  he  chafed 
against  the  curb  to  which  he  was  forced  to  submit ; 
he  began  to  feel  it  as  a  degradation  to  sue  to  a 
woman  who  thus  obstinately  rejected  him ;  he  was 
irritated,  almost  beyond  control,  by  the  power  which 
awed  him,  and  he  was  about  to  burst  out,  when 
Louisa  interrupted  him. 

"  I  must  leave  you  now.  I  feel  this  has  been  too 
much  for  me,"  she  said,  in  low,  broken  accents. 

"  We  part  now  for  ever for  long  years,  at  least 

our  paths  lie  henceforth  wide  apart;  may  Hea- 
ven guide  you  to  the  right  one,  and — and  may  your 
course  be  blessed !" 

Tears  trembled  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke ;  but  he 
was  too  much  blinded  by  passion  to  see  them.  He 
had  bit  his  lips  to  restrain  himself  whilst  she  was 
speaking ;  but  the  tenderness  of  her  tone  had  no 
power  to  soften  him  now ;  and,  as  she  rose,  with  evi- 
dent eflbrt,  to  leave  the  room,  he  grasped  her  arm 
sternly  to  detain  her. 

*'  I  will  not  force  you  to  leave  me — I  will  myself 
deliver  you  from  the  presence  which  is  so  odious  to 
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you.  Hear  only  my  last  words,  they  shall  be  few. 
On  you,"  he  continued,  losing  the  forced  calmness 
of  his  tone — "  on  you  rest  all  the  evil  consequences 
of  this  unnatural  separation — on  you  the  responsi- 
bility of  wrenching  asunder  the  ties  of  feeling — ties, 
which  should  have  been  holier  than  those  of  blood 
— ties,  which  might  have  bound  me  again,  as  with 
a  holy  band,  to  the  path  of  virtue.  In  pride  have 
you  cast  me  from  you,  in  pride  have  you  stifled  your 
own  aflection,  and  rejoiced  when  you  betrayed  the 
fewest  signs  of  feeling ;  may  that  pride  be  your  re- 
ward !  And  when,  in  penury  and  loneliness,  you 
think  of  your  once  happy  home,  may  you  think, 
also,  with  bitterness,  that  it  might  still  have  been 
yours ;  and  remember  this  hour,  and  him  to  whom 
you  have  also  made  this  home  a  desolate  one  ! 
When  you  hear  that  this  house  is  falling  to  ruin, 
that  the  dependents  whom  you  have  cared  for  are 
neglected,  and  the  noble  inheritance  of  your  fore- 
fathers squandered  far  away,  then  think  of  this  hour, 
and  of  him  whom  you  have  henceforth  made  an  out- 
cast from  all  that  is  good ! 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  and  a  smile  of  bitter  tri- 
umph curled  his  lip,  "  when,  day  after  day,  mental 
suffering  (for  I  know  you  must  sufler)  weighs  down 
your  strength,  and  makes  you  more  unfit  for  your 
rude  struggle,  and  you  secretly  mourn  over  the 
hopes  of  other  days,  then  remember  this  hour — and 
may  that  recollection  be  another  and  a  deeper  pang 
to  that  proud  heart !  Farewell !"  and,  without 
another  look,  he  threw  from  him  the  arm  he  had 
seized,  and  rushed  from  the  room. 

Louisa  had  remained  motionless  while  he  spoke, 
pale  as  marble,  and  her  dark  eyes,  now  deprived  of 
all  their  fire,  fixed  upon  him  with  an  expression  of 
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horror  and  despair,  which  nothing  but  the  extreme 
madness  of  rage  could  have  made  him  overlook. 
The  sound  of  the  closing  door,  as  it  slammed  vio- 
lently to,  startled  her  from  the  dreadful  trance  in 
which  she  seemed  fixed.     She  sprang  forward. 

"  Arthur !"  she  exclaimed,  in  an  agonized  tone, 
and  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Mother.    She's  married — married. 
Jeronimo.     Pshaw!  I  know  it; 

Am  I  not broken-hearted  ?" 

Barry  Cornwall. 

"  A  calm 
So  desolate,  that  the  most  clamorous  grief 
Had  nought  to  envy  him  within." 

The  Two  Foscari. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Allen,  how  very  kind  of  you  to 
admit  me,"  said  Mrs.  Fanshaw,  in  a  tone  of  fussy 
condolence,  as  she  bustled  into  the  quiet  drawing- 
room  at  the  parsonage.  "  I  was  afraid  you  might 
not  feel  equal  to  receiving  visitors,  although  I  felt 
sure  you  would  see  me  if  you  could  see  any  body." 

*'  What  should  make  you  doubt  my  admitting 
you ?"  said  Mrs.  Allen,  with  a  look  of  surprise.  "I 
am  perfectly  well,  and  Mr.  Allen's  illness  is  not 
such,  thank  God,  as  to  prevent  me  seeing  any  one 
in  a  quiet  way." 

*'  Oh  !  I  was  not  thinking  of  illness,  bodily  ill- 
ness, at  least :  but,  the  '  mind  diseased,'  you  know, 
is  sometimes  a  worse  thing.  Well,  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you  bear  up  so  well." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  I  have  nothing  to  bear 
up  against,  that  I  know  of,  except  a  little  fatigue, 
now  and  then,  from  sitting  up  at  night  with  Mr. 
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Allen,  and  a  little  worry  at  seeing  Edward  less 
cheerful,  at  times,  than  he  used  to  be." 

^*  Ah  !  that  is  just  the  thing.  Poor  Mr.  An- 
nesley  !  I  thought  he  was  looking  very  pale  when  I 
met  him  just  now  ;  but  I  was  quite  astonished  to 
see  him  out  at  all  after  such  a  blow  —  so  very  re- 
cent too.  He  could  only  have  heard  of  it  this 
morning." 

"  What  are  you  alluding  to,  Mrs.  Fanshaw  ?  I 
know  of  nothing  that  Edward  has  heard  this  morn- 
ing to  grieve  him." 

''  Have  you  seen  the  Morning  Post  to-day  ?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Fanshaw,  in  a  solemn  tone. 

"  No ;  we  do  not  take  it  in." 

"  Ah !  that  accounts  for  it  all.  You  have  not 
heard  it  yet.  I  really  am  grieved  to  be  the  first 
person  to  bring  you  the  news.  However,  I  thought 
you  might  not  have  heard  it ;  and,  in  that  case,  it 
would  be  better  the  matter  should  be  broken  to 
you  by  a  friend  than  that  it  should  burst  upon  you 
without  preparation." 

''  For  Heaven's  sake,  Mrs.  Fanshaw,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Allen,  now  seriously  alarmed,  "tell  me  at 
once  what  has  happened,  what  you  are  speaking  of." 

"  Now,  pray  do  not  alarm  yourself ;  I  will  find 
it  for  you  directly.  I  brought  the  paper  with  me, 
you  see,  thinking  you  might  not  take  it  in.  Very 
fortunate  I  did,  as  it  turns  out.  Hem  !  where  is  it  ? 
His  Majesty's  theatre — Levee  on  Wednesday ;  no, 
it  is  not  in  this  column  —  Marriages  in  high  life ; 
here  it  is  !  I  had  better  read  it  to  you,  perhaps ; 
it  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  putting  on  your 
spectacles." 

Mrs.  Allen  made  no  attempt  to  interfere.  With 
an  inward  prayer  for  strength  to  bear  any  evil 
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tidings  which  might  await  her,  she  sat  in  silence, 
whilst  Mrs.  Fanshaw  began  reading,  with  her  pom- 
pous emphasis,  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  Yesterday,  at  St.  George's  church,  Hanover 
Square,  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Caldwell  led  to 
the  hymeneal  altar  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Miss  Percival,  only  daughter  of  the  late  James  Per- 
cival,  Esq.,  and  of  Lady  Ethelwode.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop 
of  London ;  and  afterwards  the  nuptial  party,  which 
consisted  of  the  elite  of  the  fashionable  world,  were 
entertained  on  a  magnificent  scale  at  Ethelwode 
House.  Immediately  after  the  breakfast,  the  noble 
and  happy  pair  left  town  for  the  Continent,  where 
they  are  expected  to  remain  during  the  ensuing 
autumn  and  winter." 

"  Thank  Heaven !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Allen,  as  Mrs. 
Fanshaw  ceased  reading,  *'  they  are  not  coming  to 
the  abbey." 

"  Thank  Heaven,  indeed  !  I  really  could  not  en- 
dure the  sight  of  that  flighty,  flirty  Miss  Percival 
— Lady  Caldwell,  I  mean — after  her  infamous  con- 
duct to  Mr.  Annesley.  I  fancy  there  is  not  much 
chance  of  their  ever  coming  here.  I  met  Lord 
Ethel wode's  agent  this  morning ;  and,  as  I  stopped 
to  talk  to  him  about  this  marriage,  he  told  me  that 
Lord  Caldwell  had  made  over  the  abbey  again  to 
Lord  Ethelwode.  He  refused  to  do  it  for  years,  you 
know,  which  made  Lord  Ethelwode  hate  him  as  he 
did  ;  and  no  one  could  understand  why  they  made 
it  up  so  suddenly  last  winter,  and  got,  all  at  once, 
as  thick  as  mustard.  But,  I  suppose  this  marriage 
was  already  in  the  wind,  and  they  were  all  in  a 
plot  together  against  poor  Mr.  Annesley." 

As  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Allen  remembered  the  circum- 
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stances  whicli  had  attended  Lord  Caldwell's  sudden 
reconciliation  to  his  ancient  enemy ;  and  she  could 
not  help  thinking  that  there  might  be  some  truth 
in  Mrs.  Fanshaw's  surmises. 

*'  They  are  all  an  odious  set  together,"  continued 
that  lady,  whose  loquacity  flowed  for  thin  full  tide 
during  her  companion's  silence.  ''LordEthelwode 
is  the  most  hateful  man  I  have  ever  met  with.     His 

pride  is  really  unendurable.     As  to  Miss  Per 

(Lady  Caldwell  I  should  say)  she  never  was  a  favou- 
rite of  mine.  I  always  thought  she  would  play  Mr. 
Annesley  false,  from  the  moment  I  saw  her  flirting 
so  desperately  with  Lord  Caldwell  one  night  at  Oak- 
lands.     I  shall  positively  hate  her  now." 

Mrs.  Allen  could  not  trust  herself  just  then  to 
speak  of  Ellen,  and  Mrs.  Fanshaw  went  on. 

"  So  unfeeling,  so  abrupt,  to  turn  round  sud- 
denly, in  that  way,  without  any  previous  notice !" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Allen, 
who  could  not  let  even  her  worst  enemy  be  spoken 
of  unjustly.  "  In  this  case.  Miss  Percival  has  not 
turned  suddenly  round.  It  is  more  than  two  months 
since  her  engagement  to  my  son  was  broken  ofl*. 
She  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  marry  whom  she 
pleased." 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  take  her  defence  ;  that 
certainly  alters  the  case  a  little  ;  but  I  shall  always 
think  she  behaved  infamously.  Well,  I  must  run 
away  now.  I  am  glad  to  have  been  of  some  use  in 
breaking  the  matter,  and  pray  tell  Mr.  Annesley 
how  deeply  I  feel  for  him." 

"  Could  you  leave  me  that  paper  ?  he  might  wish 
to  see  it." 

**  Oh !  certainly,  certainly  !  there  is  the  para- 
graph, you  see,  in  the  third  column,  under  the  head 
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of  fashionable  intelligence.  By  the  way,  what  sad 
doings  there  have  been  at  Oaklands  !  Have  you  seen 
Miss  Conway  since  poor  dear  Sir  Charles's  death  ?" 

"  She  is  still  very  ill  in  bed.  I  should  have  gone 
to  her,  but  that  I  have  scarcely  strength  to  do  all 
that  Mr.  Allen  requires.  Poor  Louisa  !  my  heart 
bleeds  when  I  think  of  her  desolation." 

"  And  I  hear  she  is  not  going  to  marry  Mr.  St. 
John,  after  all ;  though  every  body  said  he  came 
down  on  purpose  to  propose  to  her ;  and  some 
people  were  rather  shocked  at  the  idea  of  love- 
making  going  on  in  the  house  before  her  father  was 
cold  in  his  grave.  I  understand,  however,  that  she 
is  not  left  quite  so  well  off  as  it  was  expected  she 
would  be ;  and,  I  suppose,  he  broke  it  off  for  that 
reason.  Poor  thing  !  I  am  sorry  for  her.  It  is  a 
terrible  fall  for  her  pride.  Well,  I  must  not  stand 
talking  here  any  longer.  Good  bye,  good  bye ! 
pray,  do  not  forget  my  message  to  poor  dear  Mr. 
Annesley." 

Away  bustled  Mrs.  Fanshaw,  to  carry  the  news 
of  Ellen's  marriage  to  every  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  "  Morning  Post"  was  not  likely 
to  have  been  seen ;  whilst  Mrs.  Allen,  whose  notions 
of  breaking  evil  tidings  to  a  friend  were  somewhat 
different  from  hers,  remained,  pondering  anxiously 
on  the  means  of  softening,  as  much  as  possible, 
this  inevitable  and  heavy  blow  to  her  beloved  Ed- 
ward, and  more  anxiously  still  on  its  consequences 
to  his  already  deeply- wounded  spirit. 

For  such  as  love  to  watch  the  working  of  the 
same  passions  in  different  natures,  it  would  have 
been  a  sight  of  no  small  interest,  to  mark  the  op- 
posite manner  in  which  Edward  and  Reginald  met 
and  endured  the  same  affliction.     Reginald's  proud 
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and  impetuous  nature  had  encountered  sorrow  in 
the  spirit  of  fierce  defiance,  and 

'^  With  an  accent  tuned  in  self-same  key. 
Returned  to  chiding  fortune." 

He  had  sought  to  deaden  the  sting  he  could  not 
extract  by  the  fiercest  bodily  and  mental  exertion, 
and  he  chafed,  in  hot  indignation,  at  the  weakness 
he  could  not  overcome. 

Not  so  ^as  it  with  Edward.  So  calmly,  so  stilly, 
did  he  meet  the  blow  which  annihilated  the  bright 
fabric  of  love  and  hope,  on  which  he  had  centred 
his  all  of  earthly  happiness,  that  most  people  would 
have  thought  that  he  scarcely  felt  it.  Yet,  could 
any  eye  have  scanned  the  secrets  of  that  deep 
heart,  it  had  found  there,  perhaps,  even  a  heavier 
sorrow  than  Reginald's  ;  heavier,  in  that  it  was  an 
impossible  thing,  to  such  a  nature,  to  relieve  the 
inward  pressure  by  any  outward  demonstrations  of 
grief;  and  his  sorrow  lay  at  his  heart's  core,  hid- 
den, intense,  like  a  smouldering  fire,  slowly  and 
secretly  consuming  all  around  it,  and  drying  up 
the  very  sources  of  life  itself. 

After  the  first  stunning  effects  of  the  blow  were 
over,  he  went  on  his  way  again,  as  usual,  mingling 
with  his  fellow-men,  waiting  with  the  same  dili- 
gence on  his  ministry.  Why  should  he  have 
sought  solitude,  or  silence  ?  There  was  solitude 
and  silence  enough  in  his  own  heart,  for  the  voice 
of  hope  had  ceased  to  utter  there  its  gladsome 
music,  and  the  loved  image  which  had  dwelt  there- 
in, and  peopled  it  with  happy  thoughts,  was  de- 
faced and  broken.  It  was  in  that  desert  place 
that  he  met  and  wrestled  with  his  sorrow,  face  to 
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face,  night  and  day,  alone,  or  in  company ;  whilst 
few,  none,  perhaps,  but  his  watchful,  love-taught 
grandmother,  guessed  that  beneath  that  calm  out- 
ward aspect  was  concealed  a  strife  for  life  and 
death. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

*'  Farewell,  thou  blessed  home  of  happy  years. 
Sanctuary  of  peace.     And,  with  thee,  farewell 
To  life's  best  joys  and  hopes — for  me  they've  bloomed 
Within  thy  bowers  alone — and  now  I  leave  thee. 
For  ever  leave  thee,  and  all  henceforth  is  drear." 

Dr.  L.  was  right  in  dreading  any  fresh  agitation 
for  Louisa.  The  excitement  she  had  gone  through, 
in  her  last  trying  interview  with  St.  John,  brought 
on  fever  again,  and  for  many  days  she  was  in  a 
worse  state  than  that  into  which  she  had  sunk 
upon  the  death  of  her  father.  When,  at  length, 
her  youth  and  strong  constitution  triumphed,  she 
awoke  to  life,  and  life's  misery,  with  cold,  blighted 
feelings,  and  stern  indifference  to  all  things.  She 
could  not  weep ;  the  recollection  of  what  she  had 
suffered,  and  of  the  last  dreadful  scene  especially, 
only  provoked  a  bitter  smile — a  smile  it  would 
have  wrung  any  heart  to  behold — but  admitted  not 
of  the  relief  of  tears. 

Dr.  L.  who  had  left  her  for  a  week,  when  she 
was  out  of  danger,  was  alarmed,  on  his  return,  at 
the  unnatural  change ;  it  was  awful  to  see  one  so 
young  struggling  thus  fiercely  with  her  misery. 
Before,  she  had  subdued  her  feelings  for  her  fa- 
ther's sake,  and  had  found  strength  for  her  task  in 
his  cheering  sympathy ;  but  now,  he  was  gone,  and 
what  had  she  to  live  for  ? — he  was  gone,  and  Ar- 
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thur  had  left  her  almost  with  a  curse  upon  his 
lips ;  who,  then,  was  left  to  care  whether  she  bore 
her  heavy  burden  in  bitterness  or  in  hope  ?  In 
this  mood  her  change  of  fortune  was  almost  wel- 
come ;  her  misery  would  be  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  the  world ;  she  should  have  a  rightful  cause  to 
forsake  it  for  ever,  and  hear  its  false  judgments 
and  mocking  laugh  no  more  ! 

One  anxious  wish  harassed  her,  a  restless  desire 
to  leave  Oaklands  ;  and  she  made  incredible  efforts, 
the  moment  she  was  able  to  leave  her  bed,  to  prove 
to  Dr.  L.,  and  her  anxious  old  nurse,  that  she  was 
fit  to  move.  But  they  would  not  be  persuaded, 
and  she  was  obliged,  though  reluctantly,  to  con- 
fess that  they  were  right,  and  that  she  had  over- 
rated her  strength.  There  were  other  things  also, 
and  more  than  enough  to  try  it,  before  that  last 
great  effort  was  made. 

Since  her  fathei^'s  death,  she  had  opened  no  let- 
ters, and  seen  no  one ;  and  though,  once  or  twice, 
it  had  seemed  strange  to  her  that  Ellen  should 
have  been  silent  during  her  affliction,  she  had  not 
dwelt  upon  the  thought,  she  felt  no  wish  for  sym- 
pathy— what  sympathy  would  reach  such  misery 
as  hers  ?  Now,  however,  she  felt  that  the  heap  of 
letters,  which  had  accumulated  upon  her  table, 
must  be  looked  at,  and  she  turned  to  the  me- 
lancholy task  of  opening,  one  after  the  other, 
letters  of  condolence,  variously  expressed,  and 
more  or  less  sincere,  but  still  characterised  by  the 
same  monotony  of  sorrow.  Amongst  them  was  a 
long  epistle  from  Lady  Frances  Montague,  but  this 
Louisa  turned  from  with  disgust ;  her  language, 
on  such  an  occasion,  needed  not  to  be  seen ;  the 
very  recollection  of  her  tone  brought  irritation  to 
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Louisa's  nerves.  At  length  she  saw  Ellen's  writ- 
ing, and  her  hand  trembled  as  she  took  the  letter. 
She,  at  least,  would  speak  with  affection  and  true 
feeling,  and  Louisa's  heart  felt  less  cold  at  the 
thought.  She  opened  it,  but  its  tone  startled  her  : 
she  hastily  glanced  over  the  pages,  and  it  fell  out 
of  her  hand  as  the  signature,  ''  Ellen  Caldwell," 
met  her  eye. 

What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?  What  fear- 
ful change  had  come  over  her  friend,  while  she  had 
been  too  much  engrossed  by  her  own  affliction  to 
heed  it  ?  Where,  then,  was  Mr.  Annesley  ?  Where 
was  Ellen's  love — so  entire,  so  passionate  as  it  had 
seemed?  had  it  all  passed  away,  as  a  beautiful 
dream,  to  change  to  such  realities  as  these  ?  Ellen 
Lord  Caldwell's  wife  !  it  was  impossible ;  the  thing- 
was  too  sudden ;  she  must  have  been  driven  to  mad- 
ness before  she  could  consent  to  such  a  union ;  and 
now,  as  she  read  her  letter,  such  a  fearful  tone  of 
excitement  ran  through  it,  such  a  bitter  stifling  of 
feeling,  even  whilst  she  expressed  her  sympathy  for 
her  friend,  that  Louisa  began  to  fear  her  mind  had 
indeed  been  too  much  wrought  upon. 

That  she  had  been  unfairly,  foully  dealt  by  before 
she  consented  to  give  up  him  she  had  so  fondly 
loved,  did  not,  in  Louisa's  mind,  admit  of  a  doubt ; 
and  she  eagerly  sought  again  amongst  the  letters 
in  hopes  that  another  from  Ellen  might  throw  some 
light  upon  the  mystery.  There  was  none,  however, 
among  those  before  her ;  but  she  recollected  that, 
when  she  had  sent,  the  last  day  of  her  father's  ill- 
ness, for  all  the  letters  that  had  come  since  their 
return  home,  she  had  put  aside  such  as  were  for 
herself,  and  had  afterwards  laid  them  in  a  table- 
drawer  with  Mr.  Eagle's  note.      There  she  now 
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searched,  and  her  eye  fell  upon  Ellen's  seal,  though 
the  writing  was  so  changed  she  could  scarcely  have 
known  it.  She  tore  it  open,  and  the  whole  extent 
of  poor  Ellen's  misery  was  at  once  revealed  to  her. 

Her  fearful  excitement,  bordering  on  madness — 
the  wild  tumult  of  feelings,  from  which  every  thing 
soft  and  tender  had  fled — the  scornful  bitterness, 
as  she  alluded  to  the  past,  and  the  dread  with  which 
she  shrank  from  the  future,  to  which  some  awful 
power  seemed  hurrying  her,  disclosed  to  Louisa 
much  of  the  secret  history  of  the  last  two  months. 
The  letter  announced  her  marriage,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  a  week  from  the  time  she  wrote.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  allowed  no  time  to 
pause,  no  opportunity  for  better  thoughts.  Some 
fearful  spell  was  upon  her;  and  Louisa  thought, 
with  anguish,  that  a  few  words  of  calm  truth,  of 
affectionate  warning,  might  have  broken  that  spell, 
and  she  had  been  unable  to  utter  them ;  she  might 
perhaps  have  saved  her,  and  she  had  been  forcibly 
separated  from  her. 

It  was  with  bitter  sorrow  that  she  saw  how,  dur- 
ing that  short  separation,  that  nature,  once  so  ten- 
der, so  pure,  so  confiding,  had  been  withered  and 
changed.  She  could  not  at  once  answer  Ellen's 
last  letter ;  she  must  regain  some  composure  before 
she  could  write  to  her  in  terms  fitting  for  Lord  Cald- 
well's wife  to  read ;  but  she  remained,  pondering 
over  her  friend's  fate  and  that  of  Edward,  of  whose 
grief  she  needed  not  to  be  told,  till  her  own  misery 
was  for  a  time  almost  forgotten. 

Louisa's  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  was  soon  gene- 
rally known,  and  she  received  invitations  from  seve- 
ral friends  of  her  father's  to  go  to  them  till  her 
future  plans  should  be  settled ;  but  she  turned,  with 
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invincible  repugnance,  from  all  thoughts  of  accept- 
ing such  offers.  Lady  Catherine  St.  John  had  been 
foremost  among  those  who  had  thus  written  ;  and 
Louisa  felt  that  her  society  would  at  that  moment 
have  been  the  least  irksome  to  her ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible, after  all  that  had  passed  between  Mr.  St. 
John  and  herself,  that  she  should  become  an  inmate 
of  his  aunt's  house,  and  she  therefore  declined  her 
offer,  as  she  had  done  the  others. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  she  must 
adopt  some  plan  of  this  kind,  for  a  time,  at  least, 
as  her  affairs  were  far  from  being  settled.  The  fur- 
niture at  Oaklands,  her  only  property,  had  not  yet 
been  valued ;  it  was  not  even  known  whether  it  was 
to  be  sold  or  not ;  and  Louisa  found  that  a  small 
sum  of  money,  which  was  in  her  father's  desk,  and 
her  own  quarter's  allowance,  which  she  had  fortu- 
nately received  shortly  before  his  illness,  were  all 
she  had  now  to  live  upon  till  her  affairs  should  be 
settled,  and  it  should  be  ascertained  what  was  the 
actual  amount  of  the  pittance  she  would  henceforth 
call  her  own.  When  this  sad  necessity  became  evi- 
dent, she  turned  to  the  perusal  of  a  letter  from  her 
aunt,  which  she  had  received  that  morning. 

Lady  Frances  had  discovered  that  Lady  Catherine 
St.  John  had  written  to  invite  Louisa,  and  she  there- 
fore thought  it  proper  to  do  the  same.  It  would 
not  look  at  all  well  if  her  dear  sister's  child  did  not 
seek  her  first  refuge  in  her  house ;  accordingly,  she 
had  written,  and,  with  her  usual  etalage  of  senti- 
ment, had  offered  her  dear  niece  a  home  in  her  house, 
and  all  the  sympathy  which  she,  and  she  only,  could 
be  expected  to  feel  for  the  sorrow  of  one  who  had 
always  been  so  dear  to  her.  Her  dear  girls  joined 
with  her  in  the  most  anxious  wish  to  see  their  cou- 
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sin,  and  would  have  written  her  that  they  felt  too 
deeply  for  her  to  express  their  condolence  in  words. 
This  would  sound  so  much  better,  thought  Lady 
Frances,  than  to  say  that  they  had  no  time  to  write 
to  their  cousin,  because  they  were  hastening  to  the 
great  fancy  fair,  where  Minna  was  to  assist  in  keep- 
ing a  stall,  with  great  effect,  as  she  hoped,  her  deep 
mourning  being  peculiarly  becoming  to  her  fair  com- 
plexion. 

As  Louisa  read  this  plausible  effusion  of  senti- 
mentality, her  dislike  to  becoming  an  inmate  in  her 
aunt's  house  increased  tenfold ;  but  she  now  felt,  for 
the  first  time,  one  of  the  worst  pangs  of  poverty — 
the  necessity  of  silencing  the  feelings,  and  submit- 
ting to  what  our  pride  is  ready  to  call  degradation. 
There  was  no  choice  left  her ;  and,  after  a  long 
conflict,  Louisa  answered  her  aunt's  letter,  accept- 
ing for  a  short  time  the  invitation  she  had  been  kind 
enough  to  send  her. 

This  letter  being  despatched,  she  began  her  neces- 
sary preparations  for  leaving  the  house,  which  till  now 
had  been  her  home.  Her  first  task  was  to  dismiss  the 
servants;  and,  with  most  of  them,  it  was  an  easy  one, 
as  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  naturally  broke  up  the 
establishment ;  but  it  was  a  different  matter  with 
her  own  maid  and  old  Sarah.  She  sent  first  for  the 
former,  and  acquainted  her  that  she  no  longer  re- 
quired her  services.  The  woman,  who  had  lived 
with  her  for  some  years,  started  with  astonishment ; 
and  then,  thinking  that  Miss  Conway  might  wish  for 
a  cheaper  servant,  now  that  she  would  no  longer  go 
out  so  much,  she  declared  that  she  would  rather  live 
with  her  for  lower  wages,  than  seek  another  mistress. 

This  was  the  first  time  Louisa  had  been  called 
upon  to  make  the  actual  confession  of  her  poverty, 
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and  she  felt  some  difficulty  in  doing  so.  But  soon 
ashamed  of  her  shame,  she  frankly  acknowledged 
her  position,  and  said  that,  with  the  scanty  portion 
which  would  henceforth  be  her  all,  she  could  no 
longer  afford  to  keep  ayiy  maid,  and  with  great 
regret  the  poor  woman  acquiesced  in  the  necessity 
of  looking  out  for  another  place. 

Now  old  Sarah's  turn  was  come ;  and  this  Louisa 
felt  to  be  the  severest  trial  her  poverty  could 
entail  upon  her.  From  the  moment  of  her  mother's 
death,  the  faithful  nurse  had  been  a  second  mother 
to  her,  and  to  part  with  her  now,  would  fill  the 
measure  of  her  desolation. 

"Come  in,  Sarah,"  she  said,  when  the  latter 
knocked  at  the  door,  in  obedience  to  her  summons. 
"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  and  so  come  and  sit 
down  here.  You  must  prepare  to  hear  me  pa- 
tiently," she  continued,  seeking  time  herself  to 
gain  more  courage  to  speak  the  necessary  words ; 
"what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  cannot  be  helped. 
My  poor  Sarah,  you  must  leave  me." 

"Leave  you?  why.  Miss  Louisa,  what  can  you 
mean  ?  Do  you  think,  because  I  have  always  staid 
at  home  when  you  went  about  to  different  places, 
that  I  can't  live  anywhere  but  at  Oaklands  ?  Cer- 
tainly this  is  the  best  place  of  all,  and,  indeed,  I 
had  rather  hoped,"  she  continued,  with  an  inqui- 
ring glance  at  Louisa,  "  that  you  might  not  be  so 
sure  to  leave  it  altogether,  neither.  But  certainly, 
if  you  go,  I  shan't  stay  behind ;  what  should  I  do 
here,  when  you  are  gone  ?" 

"  It  is  not  that,  my  dear  Sarah;  it  is,  that  I  must 
learn  to  do  without  you." 

"  Ah,  but  that  you  can  never  do,"  answered  the 
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old  woman,  with  a  smile,  when  she  had  recovered 
her  first  amazement  at  Louisa's  words. 

"  Only  listen  to  me,"  said  Louisa ;  "  this  place, 
you  know,  is  not  mine ;  it  belongs  to  Mr.  St. 
John,  and — *' 

"  Yes,  and  a  great  shame  it  is,  for  a  stranger  to 
step  in  between  father  and  daughter,"  interrupted 
the  old  nurse  in  an  indignant  tone. 

"  But  that  is  not  the  worst,"  said  Louisa,  and 
she  proceeded  to  explain  by  what  means  she  was 
reduced  almost  to  beggary.  As  the  old  woman's 
mind  gradually  opened  to  the  comprehension  of 
this  fact,  her  grief  became  excessive,  and  she 
loudly  bewailed  the  fate  of  her  dear  child,  who, 
used  to  every  luxury,  never  could  learn  to  live 
without  them. 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself  about  that ;"  said 
Louisa,  more  moved  by  her  sorrow,  than  by  her 
own  misfortune.  "  I  shall  soon  learn  to  do  without 
all  these  things  ;  that  is  easy  enough ;  it  is  much 
harder  to  part  with  you,  but  now  you  must  see 
the  necessity  of  it.  I  have  already  told  Elizabeth 
she  must  go,  and  you — " 

"  But  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  said  the  old 
woman  almost  angrily;  "do  you  think  to  put  me 
on  a  line  with  Elizabeth,  who  has  only  been  here 
five  or  six  years,  and  I  that  nursed  you  from  the 
cradle  !  oh.  Miss  Louisa,  I  did  not  expect  the  like 
from  you  !" 

"  Indeed,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings," 
said  Louisa,  in  a  soothing  tone,  repressing  with 
diflficulty  her  own  emotion,  "but  I  cannot  help 
myself." 

"  Ay,  but  I  can,"  said  the  old  woman,  bright- 
ening up  through  her  tears.    "  As  for  my  going  to 
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service  again,  I  am  too  old  for  that,  and  you  do 
not  think  I  have  been  such  a  fool  as  not  to  lay  up 
money  for  ray  old  age,  and  now  I've  a  right  to 
spend  it  where  I  please,  I  suppose,  and  I  please  to 
live  with  you." 

"  My  dear  Sarah,  remember — " 

*'No,  I  will  not  remember  anything,  except 
that,  all  my  own  children  are  gone  before  me, 
and  your  dear  mamma,  that  was  the  same  to  me 
as  my  own,  is  gone  too,  and  now  I  am  a  poor  lone 
old  woman,  with  no  one  to  care  for,  and  no  one  I 
can  be  useful  to,  but  you ;  and  you  cannot  send 
me  away,  you  who  have  been  my  own  child  all 
these  years !" 

Louisa  was  choking,  and  could  not  answer  for  a 
few  minutes ;  then  she  remonstrated  again. 

"  I  do  not  know  even  what  will  become  of 
me — 

"  It  does  not  signify — it's  all  the  same  to  me," 
answered  the  nurse,  in  a  resolute  tone.  "  If  you 
are  visiting,  then  you  know  I  can  dress  you,  and 
work  for  you,  very  well — though,  may  be,  Eliza- 
beth would  think  she  could  do  it  better  ;  or,  if  you 
do  live  alone,  how  would  you  do  without  any  one 
to  take  care  of  you  ?" 

"  My  dear,  kind  old  nurse,"  exclaimed  Louisa ; 
but  both  objection  and  thanks  died  away  upon  her 
lips,  and  she  was  unable  to  express  the  feelings 
which  filled  her  heart ;  feelings  which  none  but 
those  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  find  one  sweet 
drop  mingled  in  the  cup  of  bitterness  can  fully 
appreciate. 

When  she  could  speak,  she  acquiesced  thank- 
fully in  Sarah's  wishes,  saying,  "  I  shall  soon  know 
more  surely  what  I  have  to  depend  upon,  and  my 
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money  matters  may  turn  out  better  than  I  expect ; 
then—" 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  for  you,"  said  the  old 
nurse,  "  for  it  is  shocking  to  think  of  your  being 
poor,  but  it  will  make  no  difference  to  me ;  from 
this  moment  I  will  never  receive  another  farthing. 
Did  not  your  poor  dear  papa  pay  me  handsomely, 
all  these  years,  that  I  have  been  of  next  to  no  use 
at  all  ?  No,  no,  I've  got  my  money  safe  in  the 
savings'  bank,  and  the  only  difference  will  be,  that 
instead  of  taking  a  lonesome  cottage  to  live  and 
pine  by  myself,  I  shall  live  with  you.  Miss  Louisa, 
and  see  your  dear  face  every  day.  Indeed,  if  I 
could  not  do  that,  I  might  just  as  well  live  in  a 
dark  place,  where  the  sunshine  never  came,  it  would 
just  be  the  same  to  me." 

Louisa  was  quite  overcome  by  the  old  nurse's 
tenderness,  and,  embracing  her  affectionately,  let 
her  settle  it  all  her  own  way.  To  her,  her  poverty 
had  once  more  become  a  matter  of  comparative  in- 
difference, since  it  no  longer  necessitated  this  last 
sad  separation ;  and  when  the  thought  that,  whilst 
she  had  deemed  the  world  a  desolate  wilderness, 
there  was  one  faithful  heart  that  still  clung  to  her, 
and  to  which  she  might  safely  trust,  a  new  tide  of 
gentle  and  tender  feeling  overflowed  her  soul ;  far 
different  from  the  tearless  anguish  she  had  lately 
felt.  The  impossibility  of  weeping,  which  had  op- 
pressed her  almost  to  suffocation,  was  now  over ; 
her  tears  flowed  copiously,  and  the  sternness  of 
hopeless  misery  passed  away,  whilst  her  heart 
opened  anew  to  the  blessed  influence  of  sympathy 
and  affection,  and  owned,  once  more,  a  resting- 
place  for  its  lonely  weariness. 

Her  next  painful  duty  was  to  declare  her  cir- 
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cuinstances  to  Dr.  L.,  in  order  to  tell  him 
what  she  had  often  attempted  in  vain  to  do,  how 
deeply  she  regretted  that  he  should  have  wasted 
so  much  of  his  precious  time  upon  one,  who  was 
now  quite  unable  to  repay  him.  But  Dr.  L. 
silenced  her  at  once ;  he  had  known  the  truth 
from  his  first  arrival  at  Oaklands,  and  had  attended 
her  from  sincere  feeling  for  her  misfortunes,  added 
to  the  regard  which,  for  years,  he  had  entertained 
for  her  father ;  and  he  exacted  from  her,  for  all 
payment,  a  promise,  that  she  would  never  let  any 
foolish  scruple  prevent  her  calling  him  in  on  any 
future  occasion,  adding,  that  he  should  feel  seri- 
ously hurt,  if  he  ever  heard  of  any  other  person 
having  attended  her. 

Louisa  expressed  her  warm  thanks  for  all  his 
kindness,  and  then  announced  her  intention  of 
starting  for  town  the  following  day ;  and,  after 
much  persuasion,  she  acceded  to  Dr.  L.'s  re- 
quest, that  she  would  accept  a  seat  in  his  carriage. 
It  would  be  a  burden  off  his  conscience,  he  said, 
if  he  could  himself  see  her  safely  deposited  at  her 
aunt's  house,  thus  lightening  her  sense  of  obligation 
by  making  it  a  favour  to  himself ;  the  business  was 
soon  arranged,  and  Louisa  promised  to  be  ready  to 
accompany  him,  with  Sarah,  whom  he  also  insisted 
upon  taking  charge  of. 

And  now  the  hour  for  departure  drew  near. 
The  sun  rose  in  cloudless  glory  to  light  that  me- 
lancholy day,  and  gild  with  fresh  splendour  every 
feature  of  the  beautiful  landscape  Louisa  had  loved 
from  childhood  to  look  upon.  Never  had  it  looked 
so  beautiful  before,  but  mournful  was  that  beauty ; 
mournful  as  the  smile  which  settles  on  young  lips, 
when  the  cold  seal  of  death  has  been  gently  laid 
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upon  them ;  mournful  as  the  visions  of  the  exile's 
"  own  bright  land,"  when  in  sorrow  and  sadness  it 
comes  o'er  his  soul;  mournful  as  the  last  song 
from  lips  we  love,  or  as  the  echo  of  some  native 
strain,  heard  in  a  foreign  land. 

Oh,  it  is  a  pang,  which  few  on  earth  excel  in 
bitterness,  this  bidding  farewell  to  the  home  of  our 
childhood,  the  scene  of  our  joyous  games,  of  our 
first  joys  and  sorrows;  the  scenes  which  have 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  our  existence,  while 
existence  was  yet  a  cloudless  joy;  this  tearing 
asunder  of  all  the  early  ties  which  bind  the  heart, 
even  to  the  inanimate  objects,  which  have  been 
familiar  through  long,  happy  years. 

During  the  inevitable  business,  and  the  active 
exertion  which  accompanies  a  removal,  we  think 
of  the  journey  before  us,  of  the  place  we  are  going 
to,  of  the  things  to  which  we  are  forced  to  give  a 
certain  degree  of  care.  Our  own  comfort  in  the 
arrangements  we  have  to  make  necessarily  engages 
our  attention ;  but  when  all  is  over,  and  we  look 
round  to  see  that  nothing  is  forgotten,  and  sit 
down  in  inaction  till  the  moment  of  departure 
arrives,  then  the  thought  first  flashes  in  all  its 
force  upon  the  mind,  that  this  look  really  is  the 
last.  We  feel  that,  in  the  few  sad  moments  that 
remain,  we  cannot  drink  in  a  sufficiently  strong 
impression  of  that  which  we  would  have  live  for 
ever  in  our  hearts ;  we  cannot  gaze  sufficiently  on 
all  that  we  have  loved  so  long.  And  thus  poor 
Louisa  wandered  from  room  to  room,  from  tree  to 
tree;  from  her  mother's  flower-garden  to  her 
father's  favourite  seat,  overlooking  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  ocean,  and  the  long  line  of  rugged  coast, 
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the  feeling  all  the  while  tightening  at  her  heart 
that  she  might  never  look  upon  them  again. 

She  felt  that  her  strength  was  unequal  to  bear 
her  to  the  village,  to  visit  her  father's  grave,  as 
she  wished  to  do,  and  she  made  a  vain  attempt 
even  to  reach  the  craig  which  had  been  hers  and 
Reginald's  favourite  resort  in  by-gone  days ;  but, 
far  as  her  weakness  would  allow,  did  she  wander 
till  memory  retraced  every  scene  which  had  marked 
those  various  spots ;  and  words,  and  trifles,  for- 
gotten before,  rose  up  fresh  and  distinct,  as  in  the 
moment  of  their  occurrence.  Her  father,  Regi- 
nald, Arthur,  seemed  to  meet  her  at  every  turn ; 
and  now,  whilst  she  paced,  feeble  and  solitary,  to 
take  a  last  farewell  of  their  favourite  haunts,  where 
were  they  all?  The  one  in  the  peaceful  tomb, 
forgetful  of  all  earthly  things,  unmindful  even  of 
his  child's  affliction;  another  wandering  far  from 
his  native  land,  and  as  ignorant  as  the  dead  of  the 
sufferings  of  his  early  friend ;  the  other — oh ! 
where  was  he  ?  His  last  dreadful  words  rang  in 
her  ears,  and  she  feared  to  ask  where  he  might  be. 
A  sudden  blight  seemed  to  have  come  over  all 
nature's  loveliness;  she  turned  away  affrighted, 
and  as  she  hastened  to  take  refuge  in  the  house, 
she  felt  like  one  labouring  under  a  curse. 

It  required  an  interval  of  repose,  and  no  small 
exertion,  to  subdue  the  emotion  which  awhile 
overpowered  her,  and  to  prepare  herself  to  meet 
Dr.  L.,  and  to  accompany  him  with  some  degree 
of  calmness.  She  was  anxious  to  get  away  early, 
that  she  might  avoid  open  demonstrations  of  regret 
from  any  of  the  poor  people  in  the  village,  whom 
she  felt  no  fortitude  to  meet  at  this  moment ;  she 
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would  have  liked  to  glide  out  unperceived  by  any 
one,  but  this  wish  was  doomed  to  be  frustrated. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  post-horses, 
which  were  seen  to  pass  through  the  village,  were 
for  Dr.  L.,  and  that  he  was  to  take  away  Miss 
Conway  with  him,  than  the  whole  population  was 
in  a  state  of  ferment,  and  a  number  of  persons 
were  soon  collected  round  the  steps  of  the  door, 
and  even  in  the  hall,  to  see  her  once  more,  and 
speak  some  last  words  to  her  before  she  left  the 
house.  Those  amongst  whom  she  and  her  mother 
had  moved  as  messengers  of  comfort  and  consola- 
tion, wished  to  have  a  parting  word  from  her  lips, 
and  to  invoke  a  parting  blessing  on  her  head ;  and 
many  who  owed  all  their  well-being  to  her  father, 
came  to  condole  with  his  child,  on  their  common 
loss,  and  to  express  their  sorrow  that  the  last 
descendant  of  those  who,  from  father  to  son,  had 
lived  amongst  them,  and  shed  blessings  around, 
was  forced  to  leave  her  ancestral  home. 

Louisa  heard  that  they  were  thus  waiting  to  see 
her,  and  she  lingered  some  time  longer  in  the  library 
before  she  had  courage  to  encounter  the  crowd  of 
long  familiar  faces  on  which  the  sorrow  of  a  last 
farewell  was  painted  in  modes  as  diverse  as  the 
number  of  minds  in  which  it  was  felt.  When,  at 
length,  she  opened  the  door,  the  first  person  she 
saw  was  Edward  Annesley,  who  was  at  that  moment 
hastily  entering  the  hall ;  and,  unwilling  to  meet 
him  where  so  many  eyes  would  be  upon  them,  she 
instantly  withdrew,  and  sent  a  servant  to  say  she 
should  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Annesley  in  the  library. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  entered,  looking  pale  and  hag- 
gard, but  with  his  usual  kind  expression  and  warm 
manner. 
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"  My  dear  Miss  Conway,  I  had  no  idea  that  you 
were  to  leave  us  so  soon." 

*'  I  only  decided  to  do  so  yesterday,  as  Dr.  L. 
is  kind  enough  to  take  me  to  town,"  replied  Louisa ; 
"  and  I  would  not  let  you  know,  for  I  thought " 

He  saw^  her  hesitate  to  conclude  the  sentence, 
and  said — 

"  You  thought  I  could  be  little  fit  to  see  any 
one  at  present.  But  I  could  not  let  you  depart 
without  a  few  words  of  farewell,  if  you  were  kind 
enough  to  admit  me ;  and  now  I  rejoice  that  I  made 
the  attempt." 

"I  am  glad  also  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  you  for  all  your  kindness  and  attention 
to  me  and  to  my  poor  father.  Kindness  shown  at 
such  times  as  these  can  never  be  forgotten,"  said 
Louisa,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"I  entreat  you,"  exclaimed  Annesley,  "not  to 
mention  it ;  I  have  had  it  little  in  my  power  to 
show  gratitude  for  the  kindness  of  years ;  and  as 
for  yourself,  my  dear  Miss  Conway " 

The  recollection  of  the  tie  of  almost  brotherly 
regard  which  had  bound  him  to  Ellen's  only  friend, 
was  too  overpowering  to  allow  him  to  continue, 
and  there  was  a  silence  of  several  minutes,  during 
which  Louisa  was  scarcely  less  overcome. 

"  Will  you  give  my  best  love  to  Mrs.  Allen?"  she 
said  at  length,  struggling  with  her  emotion,  and 
anxious  to  break  the  silence ;  "  she  knows  that  I 
have  really  been  too  ill  to  see  her,  and  I  should  not 
have  strength  even  now  to  reach  the  parsonage.  I 
will  write  to  her  from  London  when  I  have  col- 
lected my  ideas  a  little  :  at  present,  I  do  not  know 
what  I  am  going  to  do,  and  I  am  not  very  well  able 
to  think,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh. 
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"  Who  are  you  going  to  in  London  ?"  asked  Ed- 
ward, anxiously. 

"  To  Lady  Frances  Montague,  for  the  present. 
Other  friends  have  been  kind  enough  to  ask  me^ 
and  amongst  them,  Lady  Ethelwode ;  but  that  is 
the  last  house  I  could  go  to  just  now." 

Edward  looked  his  thanks  for  these  words,  in 
which  he  read  her  sympathy  in  his  suffering.  After 
a  short  silence,  during  which  he  was  evidently 
seeking  to  gain  courage  to  speak  on  some  trying 
subject,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice — 

"  When  you  write,  will  you  occasionally  mention 
what  you  know  of  her,  I  would  fain  hear  that  she 
is  happy,  though  she  has  taken  all  charge  of  her 
happiness  out  of  my  hands.  And  should  you  see 
her — should  she  seem  to  think  that — -that  there  is 
bitterness  in  my  thoughts  of  her — tell  her  that  I 
pray  for  her — as  fervently — as  anxiously  now,  as 
when  her  happiness  was  to  have  been  mine  also." 

Louisa  could  not  answer,  but  she  held  out  her 
hand,  which  he  seized,  and  pressed  in  silence. 

*'  And  now,"  she  said,  in  a  faltering  voice,  after 
some  moments'  pause,"  "  I  think  I  must  delay  no 
longer.  Dr.  L.  has  been  very  kind  in  waiting 
for  me  so  long.  I  think  I  hear  his  voice  in  the 
hall." 

It  was  he,  accordingly,  and  he  appeared  at  the 
library  door  to  say  that  he  was  ready  whenever 
Miss  Conway  wished  to  go. 

"  I  may  as  well  make  the  effort  at  once,"  said 
Louisa,  hardly  conscious  that  she  was  speaking 
aloud  ;  "  no  delay  can  make  it  less  painful."  She 
leant  back  for  a  moment  in  her  chair,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands ;  then,  slowly  surveying  once 
more  each  well-known  object  in  the  room,  she  ac- 
cepted Annesley's  arm,  and  passed  into  the  hall. 
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Here  the  sight  of  her  hardly-suppressed  grief, 
her  deep  mourning,  and  dejected  countenance,  so 
different  from  her  usual  calm  but  cheerful  deport- 
ment, struck  a  kind  of  awe  into  the  hearts  of  those 
who  were  waiting  to  see  her,  and  the  noisy  greet- 
ings died  away  upon  their  lips,  A  few  of  the  most 
privileged  alone  pressed  forward,  and  shook  her  ex- 
tended hand  as  they  murmured  a  blessing  over  it. 
She  bore  the  trial  with  forced  calmness,  but  she 
could  not  speak ;  and  when  she  entered  the  car- 
riage, after  taking  a  silent  leave  of  Annesley,  she 
sank  back  on  the  seat  as  one  stunned,  and  did  not 
even  perceive  that  she  was  alone ;  Dr.  L.,  with 
the  real  tact  of  orood  feelinof,  havino:  declared  that 
he  was  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  beauty  of 
the  morning  by  going  outside  for  the  first  few 
stages. 

The  carriage  rolled  rapidly  on,  and  the  heavy 
clang  of  the  old  gates,  as  they  closed  behind  it, 
sounded  to  the  desolate  orphan  as  the  last  knell  of 
departed  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  But  there  are  trials  for  the  noble  heart. 
Wherein  its  own  deep  fountains  must  supply 
All  it  can  hope  of  comfort." 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

"  The  hearth,  the  hearth  is  desolate ;  the  fire  is  quench'd  and  gone. 
That  unto  children's  happy  eyes  once  brightly  laugh'd  and  shone  ; 
The  place  where  mirth  and  music  met,  is  hush'd  through  day  and 

night. 
Oh,  for  one  kind,  one  sunny  face  of  all  that  then  made  light !" 

Mrs.  Norton. 

"  I  wonder  they  are  not  here  yet,"  exclaimed 
Minna  Montague,  as  she  and  her  mother  and  sister 
sat  late  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  expecting  the 
arrival  of  the  travellers. 

"  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  them,"  said 
Lady  Frances,  fretfully ;  "  my  nerves  have  been  so 
shattered  of  late,  that  I  really  am  quite  unequal 
to  bearing  any  fresh  shock." 

"  It  would  certainly  be  very  unfeeling  in  Louisa 
to  incur  any  more  misfortunes  just  on  purpose  to 
annoy  you,"  said  Minna,  imitating  her  mother's 
tone  so  naturally,  that,  as  usual,  the  sarcasm  was 
unfelt,  and  Lady  Frances  went  on. 

"  I  always  hated  that  journey  to  and  from  Oak- 
lands  ;  it  is  the  longest  and  the  most  tedious  in 
the  world,  I  do  believe.  If  I  were  Louisa,  I  am 
sure,  the  thoughts  that  I  should  never  have  to  go 
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through  it  again,  would  go  a  great  way  to  recon- 
cile me  to  the  change  of  circumstances." 

"  That  would  be  a  consideration,  certainly,"  said 
Minna,  ironically ;  *'  but  I  wish  she  would  come ; 
I  detest  waiting  in  this  way." 

"It  is  really  dreadfully  trying.  It  was  very 
inconsiderate  of  Louisa,  I  must  say,  not  to  tell  us 
exactly  at  what  hour  she  would  be  here.  Hush  ! 
there  is  a  carriage  now,  I  think." 

"  No,  it  is  next  door,  at  the  Pardoes,"  said 
Fanny. 

"  That  is  so  provoking,  too,"  exclaimed  Minna, 
whose  temper  seemed  somewhat  ruffled ;  "  it  was 
so  tiresome  of  Louisa  just  to  have  fixed  upon  to- 
day for  her  arrival,  and  so  have  made  us  lose  Mrs. 
Pardoe's  assembly,  which  is  always  one  of  the  best 
in  the  season ;  and  I  told  Sir  Edward  Willoughby 
I  should  certainly  be  there." 

"It  is  a  pity  to  have  missed  it,"  said  Fanny, 
"  but  it  could  not  be  helped." 

"  I  should  have  helped  it,  though ;  if  you  had 
not  come  in  and  supported  mamma  with  your  sen- 
timents and  speeches  about  Louisa's  feelings,  &c., 
as  if  Louisa  could  possibly  be  so  silly  as  to  care 
about  it." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  silly  of  her 
to  care,  when  she  arrives  in  all  her  misery,  whe- 
ther there  is  any  body  to  give  her  a  welcome  or 
not,  and  I  wonder  you  could  think  of  such  a  thing, 
Minna." 

"  It  really  would  have  seemed  unfeeling,  my 
dear  Minna,"  said  Lady  Frances,  in  a  conciliating 
tone,  for  she  was  rather  afraid  of  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter ;  "  and  one  must  consider  appearances,  you 
know ;  the  world  always  judges  by  them." 
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'*  I  was  not  thinking  of  appearances,"  said 
Fanny ;  "I  really  feel  too  much  for  poor  Louisa 
to  have  insulted  her  with  the  sight  of  ball-dresses, 
the  moment  of  her  arrival,  at  such  a  time  as  this." 

"  This  is  all  very  fine,"  said  Minna,  with  a 
sneer ;  "  but  I  never  could  be  sentimental  in  my 
life.  I  dare  say  I  am  just  as  sorry  for  my  cousin 
as  you  are,  but,  if  either  she  or  you  expect  me  to 
make  speeches  about  it,  you  will  find  yourselves 
very  much  mistaken." 

"  Here  she  is  !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  as  a  carriage 
was  heard  to  drive  up  to  the  door.  "  Now  pray, 
Minna,  do  receive  her  kindly." 

An  impatient  retort  was  upon  Minna's  lips,  but 
she  had  no  time  to  utter  it.  The  door  opened,  and 
Louisa  entered  the  room,  pale  as  marble,  but  calm 
and  collected  in  manner,  as  was  her  wont.  Even 
Minna's  heart  smote  her  for  a  moment,  and  Lady 
Frances's  premeditated  effusion  of  sentiment  died 
away  on  her  lips,  as  they  beheld  that  silent  "  ma- 
jesty of  woe,"  which  was  to  them  incomprehen- 
sible, whilst  Fanny,  who,  when  out  of  the  world's 
influence,  and  her  vanity  not  in  play,  was  really  a 
warm-hearted  girl,  sprang  forward  to  welcome  her 
cousin  with  unaffected  cordiality. 

Louisa  had  prepared  herself  to  meet  coldness 
and  affectation  of  sentiment  from  her  relations, 
but  not  for  such  a  demonstration  of  honest  sym- 
pathy, and  she  was  nearly  overcome ;  but  Fanny 
led  her  gently  to  a  seat,  and  before  she  was  re- 
quired to  speak,  she  had  regained  her  self-posses- 
sion. 

A  few  inquiries  about  her  health  and  her  journey 
were  made  and  answered,  and  then  she  gladly 
accepted  her  aunt's  offer  of  retiring  to  her  own 
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room,   to   seek  the   rest  of  which  she  stood   so 
greatly  in  need. 

"  I  will  show  her  the  way,"  said  Fanny,  wishing 
to  spare  her  cousin  a  tete-a-tete  interview  with  her 
mother,  whom  she  suspected  was  not  very  likely  to 
prove  the  best  of  all  possible  comforters. 

Lady  Frances  assented ;  for  she  felt  that  she 
could  not  speak  just  then  quite  as  well  as  she 
should  wish.  There  was  something  in  Louisa's 
look  and  manner  which  made  it  impossible  to  give 
way  before  her  to  any  display  of  sentiment,  or 
even  to  address  to  her  the  words  of  common-place 
condolence;  so  her  aunt  contented  herself  with 
kissing  her,  and  wishing  her  good-night,  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

Louisa  was  thankful  when  she  found  herself 
alone,  in  her  quiet  back  room,  where  Fanny  had 
left  her,  with  affectionate  tact,  under  pretext  of 
going  to  look  for  old  Sarah.  She  was  worn  out 
in  body  and  mind,  and  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
sofa,  and  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  all  the 
external  objects  which  had  been  wearying  her 
sight  and  spirits  for  so  many  hours,  and  find  rest 
in  the  blank  of  darkness.  So  completely  was  she 
buried  in  her  sad  thoughts,  that  Fanny  entered 
the  room  again  unperceived,  and  at  first  imagined 
that  she  had  fallen  asleep ;  but  a  low  moan  con- 
vinced her  of  her  mistake,  and  she  laid  her  hand 
on  Louisa's,  and  gently  pronounced  her  name. 
Louisa  started  up,  and,  as  she  met  her  cousin's 
affectionate  glance,  she  threw  her  arms  round  her 
neck,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

At  first,  Fanny  was  glad  that  the  misery  which 
had  seemed  to  her  almost  awful  from  its  stern 
suppression  of  all  outward  manifestation^  should 
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find  such  a  natural  relief;  but  she  became  alarmed, 
as  she  saw  how  that  unusual  emotion  shook 
Louisa's  whole  frame,  and  that  for  some  minutes 
she  was  almost  convulsed  with  the  sobbing,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  must  rend  her  very  heartstrings. 
She  tried  to  soothe  her,  but  she  was  too  little  used 
to  the  sight  of  affliction,  to  have  power  to  make 
the  words  of  consolation  heard  through  the  tempest 
of  the  soul,  and  she  could  only  stand  beside  her  in 
silence,  and  weep  too :  perhaps  no  consolation  could 
have  been  more  effective.  Louisa's  tears  flowed 
more  gently,  as  the  soothing  feeling  that  there  was 
some  one  to  feel  for  and  with  her,  came  over  her 
heart.  Gradually  the  violence  of  her  sobbing  de- 
creased, and  she  sank  back  exhausted.  As  she 
recovered  herself,  her  first  feeling  seemed  to  be 
confusion  at  having  made  so  unusual  an  exhibition 
before  another  person. 

"  I  am  very  weak,  as  you  see,  dear  Fanny,"  said 
she,  smiling  faintly,  "  and  not  fit  for  any  society 
but  my  own.  If  you  will  send  old  Sarah  to  me, 
she  will  do  every  thing  I  want,  and  I  think  I  had 
better  get  to  bed  as  fast  as  I  can." 

Fanny  kissed  her,  and  left  the  room  at  once. 
Sarah  soon  made  her  appearance,  but  she  saw  that 
her  young  mistress  was  too  much  exhausted  to  be 
spoken  to;  and  she  silently  performed  all  the  little 
services  that  she  required.  When  Louisa  lay  doAvn 
to  rest,  she  kissed  her  as  she  used  to  do  when  she 
was  a  child,  and  blessed  her  with  motherly  fond- 
ness ;  and  Louisa  felt  that  the  most  eloquent  sym- 
pathy could  not  have  done  so  much  to  soothe  her 
as  that  simple  kiss  and  blessing. 

The  next  morning  she  excused  herself  from  ap- 
pearing at  breakfast  on  account  of  a  bad  headache. 
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Minna  felt  relieved  by  her  absence,  for  there  is  no 
constraint  so  irksome  as  the  necessity  of  showing 
outward  tokens  of  feeling  when  the  heart  is  cold 
and  untouched.  The  flaming  account  in  the  Morn- 
ing Post  of  Mrs.  Pardoe's  assembly  the  night  before, 
and  the  mention  of  Sir  Edward  Willoughby's  name 
amongst  the  distinguished  guests,  increased  Minna's 
annoyance  and  impatience  at  the  restraint  she  feared 
her  cousin's  presence  would  impose  upon  her.  For- 
tunately there  were  no  invitations  for  this  day,  and 
it  passed  off  quietly  enough.  Minna  was  sufficiently 
dull  to  wear  a  very  decent  appearance  of  sympathy 
in  Louisa's  dejection,  and  the  latter  was  too  much 
occupied  with  her  own  thoughts  to  scan  very  accu- 
rately her  cousin's  real  feelings. 

The  next  day,  however,  the  Montagues  were  en« 
gaged  to  a  breakfast,  the  last  of  the  season,  at  Lady 
Leicester's ;  and  Minna  eagerly  urged  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  engagement. 

"  If  we  refuse  two  such  parties,"  said  she,  "  it 
really  will  be  giving  out  that  we  do  not  mean  to  go 
out  any  more  this  year ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  not  at 
all  inclined  to  shut  myself  up  in  this  way." 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother ;  "and 
if  you  were,  I  should  not  allow  it ;  I  must  think  of 
you,  as  well  as  your  cousin.  Perhaps  to-day  is 
rather  soon,  though ;  I  am  not  sure  what  people 
will  think  of  it." 

Minna,  however,  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go ; 
and  she  quickly  overruled  all  her  mother's  scruples. 
Louisa  could  not  be  hurt,  she  said,  by  their  going 
out  now,  a  whole  month  after  her  father's  death ; 
or,  if  she  were,  it  would  be  very  absurd  and  selfish  of 
her.  Fanny  was  not  quite  so  easily  convinced,  and 
she  resolved,  not  without  a  slight  struggle,  that  she 
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would  remain  at  home  and  keep  her  cousin  com- 
pany. 

The  matter  being  thus  settled,  Lady  Frances  and 
Minna  went  to  dress  for  their  breakfast ;  and  Fanny 
sat  down  to  her  work  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
which  astonished  herself,  when  she  reflected  on  the 
unusual  sacrifice  she  had  made.  It  was  not  till  her 
mother  and  sister  came  to  take  leave  of  Louisa,  that 
the  latter  discovered  Fanny's  act  of  self-denial ;  but 
it  was  in  vain  that  she  remonstrated,  and  assured 
her  cousin  that  she  did  not  at  all  mind  being  left 
alone. 

"  Indeed,  I  shall  be  happier  with  you,"  repeated 
Fanny ;  "I  could  not  bear  to  leave  you,  unwell  as 
you  are ;  and  I  should  not  have  enjoyed  mvself  at 
all." 

Louisa  saw  that  her  cousin  was  sincere,  and  she 
desisted  from  urging  her  any  further.  From  this 
time  she  began  to  grow  fond  of  Fanny,  whose  na- 
turally good  disposition  had,  whenever  they  met 
before,  been  obscured  by  the  little  interests  of  va- 
nity and  an  affected  manner,  the  natural  result  of 
her  education.  Louisa's  kindness  to  her  when  she 
was  ill  at  Oaklands  had  first  touched  her  heart ;  and 
now  the  sight  of  her  cousin's  sorrow  brought  out 
all  her  better  feelings.  Day  by  day  her  close  com- 
panionship with  her  cousin  seemed  to  improve  her 
character.  It  was  the  first  reality^  if  we  may  so  ex- 
press it,  that  she  had  ever  seen.  Brought  up  as 
she  had  been  for  the  world,  she  well  knew  that  all 
things  were  hollow  there,  and  she  had  concluded 
that  every  thing  in  life  was  hollow  and  unsound 
likewise.  Her  first  perception  of  moral  beauty 
awoke  now  as  Louisa's  mind  unfolded  itself  to  her, 
in  its  strength  and  in  its  sufferings,  its  faith  and  its 
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obedience.  To  the  poor  world-loving  girl,  it  was 
like  lifting  up  a  veil,  and  disclosing  to  her  glimpses 
of  another  sphere,  a  world  peopled  with  different 
beings,  bowing  before  some  high  and  mysterious 
shrine,  whose  beauty  slowly  and  at  times  only  re- 
vealed itself  to  her  astonished  mind.  Thus  uncon- 
sciously was  Louisa,  in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  and  po- 
verty, and  dependance,  working  for  good  by  the  mere 
influence  of  character ;  and  thus  must  all  work,  how- 
ever low  their  circumstances,  however  narrow  their 
sphere,  who  walk  steadily  by  faith,  and  not  by 
sight,  leaving  the  consequences  to  Providence. 

Minna  was  right  in  supposing  that  her  cousin 
would  not  care  if  she  went  out  or  not.  Louisa  did 
not  expect  feeling  from  her  relations,  and  was  nei- 
ther surprised  nor  hurt  at  their  showing  none,  al- 
though she  could  not  suppress  her  disgust  at  the 
attempt  to  convert  their  mourning  into  a  becoming 
attire  for  the  gay  parties  to  which,  although  the 
long  season  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  they  were 
still  frequently  engaged.  She  had  other  and  far 
more  painful  subjects  to  engross  her  thoughts  noAV. 

Mr.  Eagle  had  written  to  her,  to  inform  her  that 
he  had  entered  into  communication  with  Mr.  St. 
John's  agent  on  the  subject  of  the  valuation  of  the 
furniture  and  other  moveable  property  at  Oaklands, 
but  that  Mr.  St.  John  had  refused  to  allow  any  va- 
luation to  be  made.  He  intended  the  house  to  be 
dismantled,  and  he  had  given  orders  that  every  thing 
should  be  sold  by  auction.  The  old  family  pictures 
and  the  valuable  library  were  to  go  with  the  rest, 
as  Mr.  St.  John  did  not  mean  to  inhabit  the  place, 
and  wished  to  avoid  the  expense  of  keeping  it  up 
in  its  present  state. 

It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Louisa,  to  hear  that  her 
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old  and  beloved  home  was  to  be  thus  despoiled  and 
left  desolate ;  that  the  familiar  objects  associated 
in  her  mind  with  all  the  happy  recollections  of  her 
life,  even  the  pictures  of  her  forefathers,  were  to  be 
taken  from  the  places  they  had  occupied  for  so  many 
generations,  and  be  sold  into  the  hands  of  strangers ; 
but  far  more  bitter  was  it  to  see,  in  this  order  of 
St.  John's,  the  accomplishment  of  his  last  passion- 
ate threat,  to  feel  that  it  was  to  effect  the  revenge 
he  had  sworn  against  her  that  he  despoiled  her 
home,  and  left  it  to  fall  to  ruin.  In  her  weaker 
moments  the  thought  would  recur  that  she  might 
have  averted  all  this,  that  she  might  now  have  been 
the  mistress  of  that  beloved  home ;  that,  had  she  not 
cast  him  from  her,  her  love  might  have  redeemed 
him  from  his  errors,  and  saved  him  from  the  despe- 
rate courses  into  which  he  had  now  thrown  himself; 
and  it  was  not  always  that  she  could  find  consola- 
tion in  the  reflection  that  she  had  acted  up  to  the 
duty  which  at  the  time  had  seemed  plain  and  un- 
doubted to  her,  and  that  the  consequences  were  in 
higher  hands  than  hers. 

One  of  the  minor  annoyances  of  this  transaction 
was,  that  Louisa  became  thereby  less  certain  of  ade- 
quate payment  for  the  sale  of  what  was  now  her  only 
property,  and  that  there  must  necessarily  be  greater 
delay  in  the  arrangement  of  her  affairs,  during  which 
she  must  remain  in  the  state  of  complete  depend- 
ance  she  found  it  so  difficult  to  endure.  Her  proud 
spirit,  as  yet  unsubdued  by  sorrow  and  suffering, 
rebelled  against  this  necessity,  but  there  was  no  al- 
ternative but  to  submit.  There  was  no  one  but  the 
Montagues  to  whom  she  could  turn.  All  her  other 
relatives  were  total  strangers.  Reginald  was  far 
away ;  and  if  he  had  been  in  England,  what  could 
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he  have  done  for  her  ?  Ellen  !  —  but  with  the 
thought  of  her  came  sorrow  and  anxiety  greater 
than  any  she  felt  for  herself. 

She  had  not  heard  again  from  her ;  and  all  she 
knew  of  her  movements  was  gathered  from  the 
papers,  which  occasionally  mentioned  the  arrival  or 
departure  of  Lord  and  Lady  Caldwell  at  different 
places  abroad,  and  from  the  on-dits  of  London  gos- 
sip, of  which  Minna  and  her  mother  were  the  most 
indefatigable  collectors  and  retailers.  What  she 
heard  was  little  calculated  to  relieve  her  anxiety ; 
and  Ellen's  long  silence  tended  to  confirm  her  worst 
fears.  She  must  be  changed  and  miserable  indeed 
if  she  could  find  no  relief,  no  pleasure  in  writing  to 
her — if  she  had  no  sympathy  to  give  her  early  and 
faithful  friend  in  her  poverty  and  desolation ;  and 
Louisa  often  forgot,  in  pondering  mournfully  over 
her  fate,  all  anxiety  about  her  own. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


"  Love  is  dead  tome, 

And  Hope  hath  left  my  breast. 
And  Memory,  Hke  a  bird. 

Wails  o'er  her  ruined  nest. 

"  I  live  on  in  my  youth. 
Although  that  youth  to  me 

Is  blighted,  sere,  and  reft. 
As  autumn  leaf  could  be." 


If  beauty,  rank,  wealth,  and  fashion,  can  consti- 
tute happiness,  then  was  Lady  Caldwell  undoubt- 
edly a  happy  woman,  for  she  possessed  all  these  in 
a  pre-eminent  degree.  Her  husband's  political  ce- 
lebrity gave  her  beauty  a  European  reputation. 
In  the  months  succeeding  her  marriage,  she  visited 
most  of  the  great  capitals  in  Europe  ;  and  at  Brus- 
sels, Vienna,  Rome,  Naples,  Paris,  she  was  equally 
the  admired  of  all  admirers,  the  envied  of  all  en- 
viers.  Whithersoever  she  went,  she  was  "  followed, 
flattered,  sought,  and  sued  ;"  the  highest  and  most 
exclusive  circles  were  thrown  open  at  her  approach, 
and  she  was  ever  hailed  as  their  brightest  orna- 
ment. So  far  Lord  Caldwell's  original  motive  for 
marrying  her  was  fully  answered.  His  wife  was, 
indisputably,  as  perfect,  in  her  way,  as  his  horses, 
his  equipages,  his  cook,  and  his  furniture ;  every 
one  allowed  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  "  an 
establishment  mieux  monte,''  from  the  diminutive 
tiger  who  stood  behind  his  lordship's  cab,  to  the 
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exquisitely  lovely  woman  who  presided  at  his 
table ;  and  Lord  Caldwell  was  as  much  the  envy 
of  the  one  sex,  as  Lady  Caldwell  of  the  other. 

Who  could  suspect  that  beneath  the  brilliant 
surface  of  such  an  existence  lay  hidden  the  bitter 
ashes  of  the  fabled  fruit  of  Sodom  ?  Who  could 
dream,  that  the  bland  tones,  and  courteous  de- 
meanour of  the  husband,  concealed  hatred,  and 
scorn,  and  tyranny — that  the  radiant  smiles,  the 
musical  laugh,  of  the  wife,  were  but  a  mask  for 
the  seared  and  bitter  heart,  without  hope,  or  love, 
or  faith,  in  aught  human  or  divine  ?  None ;  for 
both  husband  and  wife  well  knew,  that  to  have 
allowed  any  prying  eye  to  discover  the  dark  hol- 
lows which  lay  beneath  that  glittering  exterior, 
would  have  been  to  break  at  once  the  spell  of  their 
popularity.  Both  were  aware  that,  in  the  society 
in  which  they  moved  as  luminaries,  it  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  its  supreme  law  of  good  taste, 
an  unpardonable  outrage  on  the  peace  of  mind  of 
all  its  members,  to  startle  it  with  such  a  revelation 
of  the  realities  of  life. 

And,  truly,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so. 
In  the  eyes  of  those  who  spend  their  whole  earthly 
existence  in  strenuous  endeavours  to  weave  a 
bright  artificial  web,  that  may  conceal  from  them 
all  the  vulgar  and  displeasing  truths  of  life,  the 
degrading  universality  of  human  nature,  its  com- 
mon wants,  and  sorrows,  and  sufferings, — no  crime 
could  be  so  unpardonable,  as  rending  asunder  the 
glittering  veil,  and  obstructing  the  hideous  aspect  of 
misery,  even  in  their  very  sanctuary.  Lord  and 
Lady  Caldwell  knew  that,  in  the  creed  of  this  sect, 
the  common  feelings  of  our  nature  were  only  so  far 
recognised  that  men  and  women  might  eat   and 
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drink  ''faire  de  V amour,  on  ce  qui  lui  ressemble  le 
plus ;"  but  that  passion,  whether  good  or  evil, 
sorrow,  suffering,  the  holy  ties  which  bind  man  to 
man,  and  the  creature  to  his  Creator,  had  no  ac- 
knowledged existence  there. 

In  that  creed,  man  might  be  a  gregarious  ani- 
mal in  his  pleasures ;  but,  in  his  woe,  he  must 
withdraw  from  the  herd,  and,  like  the  stricken 
beast  of  the  field,  hide  himself  in  the  deepest 
thicket,  lest  the  sight  of  his  suffering  and  his  mor- 
tality should  cast  a  cloud  over  the  brilliant  fabric 
of  his  brethren's  existence,  and  startle  them  from 
their  pleasant  dream.  Knowing  this,  Lord  and 
Lady  Caldwell  acted  their  parts  with  a  perfection 
that  might  have  deceived  eyes  more  interested  in 
discovering  the  truth  than  the  gay  associates  who 
feasted  on  his  lordship's  dinners,  and  sunned  them- 
selves in  the  light  of  her  ladyship's  dazzling  beauty, 
and  pronounced  them  the  most  charming,  the  most 
enviable  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  was  only  three  weeks  after  their  marriage, 
that  the  news  of  Sir  Charles  Conway's  death,  and 
the  poverty  to  which  Louisa  was  reduced,  reached 
them  at  Brussels.  Hardened  as  Ellen's  heart  was, 
she  felt  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Conway  as  the 
loss  of  one  to  whom  she  could,  at  all  times,  have 
turned  as  to  a  friend  and  protector;  and  the 
thought  of  Louisa's  loneliness  and  destitution  moved 
her  more  deeply  than  she  had  believed  any  thing 
could  move  her  now.  Under  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  these  feelings,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  to 
Louisa,  the  first  long  letter  she  had  ventured  to 
write  since  her  marriage,  full  of  affection  and  sym- 
pathy, entreating  her  to  come  to  her,  and  consider, 
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henceforth,  the  house  of  her  earliest  friend,  her  al- 
most sister,  as  her  future  home. 

Before  she  sent  her  letter,  however,  she  remem- 
bered that  it  was  necessary  to  acquaint  her  husband 
with  the  invitation  she  had  given ;  for,  although 
the  honeymoon  was  not  yet  over,  and  nothing 
had  occurred  to  reveal  Lord  Caldwell's  real  senti- 
ments towards  her,  she  had  already  learned  to 
know  that,  by  the  husband,  her  wishes  were  not 
always  quite  so  much  considered  laws  as  they  had 
been  by  the  lover.  She  proceeded,  therefore,  to 
seek  Lord  Caldwell,  to  inform  him  of  her  inten- 
tions with  respect  to  her  friend. 

"  I  have  written  to  Louisa  Conway,  to  ask  her 
to  make  her  home  with  us  for  the  present,"  she 
said,  carelessly,  as  she  entered  his  room.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  have  no  objection?" 

"  The  very  greatest  objection !"  exclaimed  her 
husband,  throwing  aside  the  book  he  was  reading. 
"  What  could  possess  you  to  do  such  a  thing,  my 
dear"  (Lord  Caldwell  always  said  ''  my  love,"  or 
"  my  dear,"  when  he  was  angry),  "  without  con- 
sulting me  ?     I  hope  you  have  not  sent  the  letter  ?" 

"  No,  not  yet ;  but  I  must  send  it  some  time 
to-day,  as  there  is  no  post  for  England  again  till 
Thursday." 

*'  I  beg  you  will  not  send  it  all,"  resumed  Lord 
Caldwell ;  "  I  would  not  have  such  an  invitation 
given  on  any  account." 

"  Surely,  Lord  Caldwell,  you  cannot  be  serious  ! 
What  possible  objection  can  you  have  to  Louisa 
Conway,  a  person  whom  you  yourself  always  pro- 
fessed to  like  and  admire,  and  who  is  my  oldest 
and  best  friend  ?" 
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*'  That  is  the  very  reason  why  I  do  not  choose 
to  have  her  an  inmate  in  my  house.  I  detest  fe- 
male friends ;  they  make  all  sorts  of  mischief  in 
families ;  they  are  sure  to  be  the  depositories  of  all 
the  wife's  grievances,  to  take  her  part  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  to  misrepresent  every  action  of  the  hus- 
band's, both  to  her  and  to  the  world." 

"  If  I  had  wished  to  ask  Mademoiselle  Juliani 
here,  you  might  have  dreaded  some  such  result," 
said  Ellen,  scornfully ;  "  but  you  must  be  as  well 
aware  as  I  am,  that  Louisa  Conway  is  immeasur- 
ably above  such  practices,  and  that  her  presence  in 
our  house  would  only  secure  us  a  most  agreeable 
and  valuable  companion." 

"  My  dear,  /  wish  for  no  other  companion  but 
you,  and  I  hope  you  do  not  feel  the  want  of  any 
besides  your  husband.  Third  persons  are  always 
in  the  way,  you  know.  Besides,  Miss  Conway 
would  not,  I  suppose,  live  with  us  on  the  footing  of 
your  dame  de  co7npagnie,  even  if  I  were  inclined  to 
make  such  a  useless  and  expensive  addition  to  our 
establishment;  and  she  could  not  afford,  in  her 
present  circumstances,  to  mingle  in  any  other  cha- 
racter in  the  society  we  keep." 

''  As  a  dame  de  compagnie  /"  exclaimed  Ellen, 
in  indignant  astonishment.  *'  Louisa  Conway,  who 
has  been  to  me  as  a  sister,  to  live  with  me  in  a  de- 
pendant situation  ! — no,  assuredly  !  If  she  comes, 
my  home  shall  be  her  home ;  and  if  she  is  poor,  my 
purse  shall  be  her  purse." 

"  You  forget  an  important  circumstance  in  this 
arrangement,"  said  her  husband,  coldly;  "which 
is,  that  your  home  is  in  7n^/  house ;  and  your  purse, 
as  I  do  not  recollect  your  bringing  any  fortune  to 
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me,  to  be  simply  another  word  for  mine  ;  and  I  con- 
fess I  find  drains  enough  upon  it  already,  without 
voluntarily  adding  another  to  the  number.  I  can- 
not afford  to  have  your  penniless  friends  living 
upon  me." 

Ellen  turned  away  with  a  burning  heart.  She 
daily  saw  Lord  Caldwell  lavish  immense  sums  for 
purposes  of  ostentation  and  unnecessary  display ; 
and  yet  he  refused  to  give  a  shelter  under  his  gor- 
geous roof,  a  place  at  his  luxurious  table,  to  his 
wife's  dearest  friend,  on  the  score  of  expense.  Her 
whole  being  revolted  against  the  cold  sordidness 
which  he  thus  exhibited,  and  she  was  stung  to  the 
quick  by  the  covert  insult  to  herself. 

"  I  am  to  tell  Louisa,  then,"  said  she,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  passion,  *'  that  you  have  refused  the 
first  request  I  have  ever  made  to  you ;  that  you 
consider  the  poor  pittance  of  her  board  and  lodging 
too  heavy  a  burden  on  an  income  of  sixty  thousand 
a  year,  to  allow  you  to  offer  a  home  to  your  wife's 
dearest  friend  ?" 

"  You  must  settle  that  matter  as  you  please," 
said  her  husband,  quietly.  ^'  You  are  angry  now ; 
but  when  you  are  cooler,  you  will  see  things  in  a 
different  light ;  and  I  suppose,  for  your  own  sake, 
you  will  not  like  to  make  such  a  confession  of  your 
want  of  influence  over  me.  Miss  Conway  might 
report  it  to  Mr.  Annesley,  and  that  would  be  giving 
him  too  great  a  triumph." 

Lady  Caldwell  hastily  left  the  room,  and  hurried 
to  her  own.  What  was  it  to  her  at  that  moment, 
that  the  couch  on  which  she  threw  herself  might 
have  vied  in  luxurious  ease  with  the  Sybarite's  bed 
of  roses?     What  to  her  was  the  almost  eastern 
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magnificence  of  the  apartment  ?  What  to  her  that 
wealth  had  assembled  there  forms  of  classic  beauty, 
and  flowers  from  the  gorgeous  southern  climes, 
and  had  even  bowed  the  atmosphere  to  its  power, 
making  it  mimic  the  sweet  breath  of  spring.  Un- 
heeded were  they  all;  for  in  such  moments  the 
soul  asserts  its  supremacy  over  the  body,  and  the 
objects  of  sense  are  forgotten,  unfelt,  whether  they 
be  pleasing  or  painful  in  the  engrossing  action  of 
the  spirit. 

The  last  illusion  had  been  rent  away  from  Ellen. 
She  had  believed  till  now  that  her  husband  really 
loved  her — that  there  was  in  his  heart  a  refuge,  a 
home  for  her.  Had  she  not  told  him  that  she  was 
a  withered,  blighted  thing  ?  and  had  he  not  opened 
his  arms  to  the  broken  spirit,  and  assured  her  that 
there  was  healing  and  new  life  in  his  fostering 
love  ?  And  now  she  knew,  she  felt  that  she  had 
never  been  loved.  No,  none  had  ever  loved  her — 
and  oh  !  who  shall  tell  the  unutterable  bitterness 
of  that  thought  to  a  woman  ?  Her  existence  was 
chained  by  indissoluble  ties,  more  fearful  because 
more  holy  than  all  others,  to  one  who  not  only 
loved  her  not,  but  despised  her ;  and  worse  than 
all  was  the  reflection  which  would  not  be  driven 
away,  that  she  had  herself  forged  her  chains — that 
this  was  but  the  rightful  punishment  of  her  perjury 
at  God's  altar. 

It  was  not  in  such  a  mood  as  this  that  she  could 
write  over  again  her  letter  to  Louisa,  with  the  same 
full  and  affectionate  sympathy  as  before.  Louisa's 
lot  at  that  moment  appeared  too  enviable  to  her. 
If  she  were  poor,  friendless,  homeless,  she  had  at 
least  peace  within,  and  the  certainty  that  all  she 
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had  loved  and  trusted  was  not  a  grinning  mockery. 
Ellen,  therefore,  contented  herself  with  writing  a 
letter  of  common-place  condolence  on  Sir  Charles's 
death,  carefully  avoiding  all  mention  of  herself  or 
her  change  of  existence. 

From  henceforth,  the  appearance  of  harmony 
which  had  existed  between  Lord  and  Lady  Cald- 
well was  at  an  end — not  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
but  in  their  private  life.  He  had  thrown  off  the 
mask  of  affection,  and  could  not  have  resumed  it, 
even  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so.  The  power  was 
now  in  his  hands,  and  he  had  no  longer  need  of  the 
aid  of  hypocrisy.  But  he  soon  found  that  he  had 
himself  deprived  that  power  of  its  worst  sting.  He 
had  seared  every  green  and  living  affection  in 
Ellen's  heart,  and  now  it  was  hardened  and  hard- 
ening more  and  more.  She  met  unmoved  the 
covert  sneer,  the  perpetual  contradiction,  all  the 
machinery  of  petty  torment  which  he  directed 
against  her;  or  flung  them  back  to  him  in  pas- 
sionate defiance,  with  all  the  greater  force  that  her 
passions  when  roused  were  hotter  and  fiercer  than 
any  his  cold  nature  was  capable  of. 

She  threw  herself  eagerly  into  the  world ;  and 
in  the  admiration  and  joy  with  which  it  always 
welcomed  her,  she  strove  to  find,  not  consolation — 
there  was  none  for  her  on  earth — but  forgetfulness 
of  her  inward  desolation. 

The  fire  of  affliction  was  not  to  her  a  purifying, 
softening  influence,  cleansing  and  regenerating  the 
spirit.  It  was  the  furnace  hardening  the  potter's 
clay.  None  who  had  known  Ellen  Percival  in 
other  days  would  have  recognised  the  warm-hearted, 
natural,  simple-minded  girl,  in  the  cold,  hard,  po- 
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lished,  and  sarcastic  woman  of  fashion,  whose  repu- 
tation for  beauty  and  flightiness  made  her  a  mark 
for  the  best  of  her  own  sex  to  shrink  from,  and 
the  worst  of  the  other  to  gather  round  as  a  le- 
gitimate prey. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  A  soul,  loathing,  what  true  souls  ever  loathe.  Dependence,  help 
from  the  unworthy  to  help." 

Carltle. 

"  For  suffering  and  enduring  there  is  no  remedy  but  striving  and 
doing.'* 

Louisa's  health  slowly  recovered  from  the  shock 
it  had  sustained  during  the  last  few  months ;  and, 
as  her  physical  strength  returned,  she  resumed  also 
her  power  over  herself,  and  turned,  with  her 
wonted  energy,  to  seek,  in  activity  and  settled  pur- 
pose of  pursuit,  forgetfulness — or,  at  least,  a  balm, 
the  only  sure  one  for  her  mental  suffering.  But 
the  continued  uncertainty  of  her  affairs  was  a  sore 
hindrance  to  her  endeavours ;  and  there  was  ano- 
ther  obstacle  in  her  way  which,  to  her,  was  the 
most  trying  of  all,  in  the  perpetual  irritation  caused 
by  the  manner  and  conversation  of  her  aunt  and 
Minna. 

Impossible  as  it  was  that  minds  so  differently  con- 
stituted should  understand  each  other,  the  utmost 
that  could  be  expected  was,  that  since  Nature  had, 
in  some  degree,  bound  them  together,  they  should 
live  in  peace ;  but  this  also  seemed  impossible.  The 
envy  ever  rankling  in  Minna's  mind,  and  which 
could  not  rest  even  now  at  the  sight  of  Louisa's 
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misfortunes,  whilst  she  saw  also  how  nobly  those 
misfortunes  were  borne,  infused  a  venom  into  each 
word  which,  from  other  lips,  might  have  fallen 
harmless.  "  C'est  le  ton  qui  fait  laMusique''  is  an 
old  and  homely  saying,  but  most  true  withal ;  and 
we,  perhaps,  hate  the  offence  the  more  that  it  is 
intangible.  Words  can  be  met  and  answered ;  but 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  slight  emphasis  on  some 
expression,  thereby  made  offensive ;  the  secret  bit- 
terness which  lurks  in  an  almost  imperceptible  sneer, 
cannot  be  defined  or  seized — ^^feel  them  only,  and 
either  mourn  over  or  resent  them. 

Louisa's  great  fault,  as  we  have  seen  through- 
out, was  pride  ;  and  a  certain  sternness  and  irrita- 
bility of  temper  always  called  forth  when  forced  to 
witness  the  follies,  the  little  meannesses  of  minds, 
above  which  her  own  education  had  raised  her ;  and, 
in  her  present  position,  she  was  daily  and  hourly  ex- 
posed to  this  trial.  Here  Petitesse  reigned  through- 
out. Mother  and  daughters  were  given  up  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  little ;  little  motives,  little  views, 
little  regrets,  little  occupations,  little  fears,  little 
envyings  and  bickerings :  no  straggling  ray  of 
light  seemed  ever  to  have  shown  forth  to  them,  how- 
ever dimly,  that  there  was  a  higher  and  wider 
range  beyond  their  narrow  circle. 

Fanny  alone,  as  we  have  said,  began  the  process 
of  moral  enlargement,  by  learning  to  admire  and 
reverence  a  lofty  character,  and  thus  there  were 
hopes  for  her  ;  but  this  very  circumstance  only  in- 
creased Minna's  want  of  cordiality,  when  she  saw 
that  her  sister,  inferior  to  herself  in  cleverness  and 
in  all  worldly  means  of  pleasing,  was  gradually 
making  her  way  with  Louisa,  and,  by  the  simple 
power  of  feeling,  attaining  a  higher  place  than  she 
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could  pretend  to  in  the  esteem  of  one  whose  esteem 
she  could  not,  in  her  secret  heart,  help  acknow- 
ledging was  worth  obtaining.  It  may  be  gene- 
rally remarked  that  we  never  feel  so  uncharitable 
as  when  we  are  practically  shown,  by  a  person  we 
usually  contemn,  the  error  or  the  folly  of  our  con- 
duct. 

Nothing  of  what  had  passed  between  Louisa  and 
St.  John,  at  Oaklands,  had  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Montagues;  for,  besides  Louisa's  natural  reserve 
in  all  things,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her 
to  have  spoken  upon  this  subject ;  and,  therefore. 
Lady  Frances,  who  had  eagerly  gathered  all  the 
accounts  of  St.  John's  despair  on  Louisa's  first  re- 
jection of  his  proposals,  never  gave  up  the  hope 
that  he  might  propose  again. 

"  He  must  think  it  was  her  poor  father's  fault 
that  she  refused  him  ;"  so  her  ladyship  would  say ; 
"and  now  that  he  is  gone,  she  may  act  as  she 
pleases  ;  and,  in  her  present  circumstances,  I  should 
think  she  would  not  hesitate." 

''  No,"  replied  Minna ;  "  if  Mr.  St.  John  is  fool 
enough  to  come  wooing  again,  I  suspect  we  shall 
see  her  very  glad  to  have  him  at  last." 

"But  how  is  she  to  meet  him?"  said  Lady  Frances ; 
"  those  things  always  require  a  little  management 
to  bring  about ;  and  she  really  shuts  herself  up  so 
absurdly,  that  he  has  no  chance  of  seeing  her,  even 
in  the  park.  I  must  think  about  it ;  I  dare  say  I 
can  manage  something  for  her,  poor  thing  !  she  has 
no  one  to  think  for  her  now  but  myself."  And, 
feeling  all  the  responsibility  thus  laid  upon  her, 
Lady  Frances  was  soon  lost  in  cogitations  and 
plans,  possible  and  impossible,  for  bringing  Louisa 
and  St.  John  tooether  aofain  in  the  most  natural 
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manner  in  the  world ;  and  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  she  refrained  from  talking  to  Louisa  her- 
self about  it  during  the  evening  which  they  spent 
alone  together,  the  two  girls  having  gone  to  a  ball 
with  Mrs.  Carew. 

But  the  next  morning  she  was  doomed  to  be 
sorely  disappointed.  When  Minna  came  down  to 
breakfast  she  was  evidently  full  of  news;  some- 
thing was  on  her  lips  which  she  longed  to  tell,  but 
Louisa's  presence  restrained  her ;  and  she  sat  in 
evident  impatience,  scarcely  answering  her  mother's 
inquiries  about  the  ball,  only  eager  to  have  the 
breakfast  over ;  at  length,  the  wished-for  moment 
came,  Louisa  left  the  room ;  and,  no  sooner  was 
the  door  closed,  than  she  burst  forth  with  the  story 
of  St.  John's  second  proposal  and  rejection,  which 
she  had  heard  the  night  before  from  Mrs.  Carew. 
Lady  Frances  was,  at  first,  incredulous,  then  indig- 
nant. 

"  Impossible  !"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  what  madness  ! 
how  ungrateful  of  her,  after  all  the  trouble  I  had 
taken  to  arrange  the  matter  for  her  !  I  really  gave 
myself  quite  a  nervous  headache  last  night  thinking 
of  her  ;  and  now  she  has  destroyed  all  our  hopes 
by  her  folly ;  it  is  too  bad  !" 

"  It  is  preposterous,  certainly,"  answered  Minna ; 
"  and  now  what  is  to  become  of  her  ?  that,  I  sup- 
pose, is  what  she  calls  proper  pride  and  independ- 
ence of  character,  to  prefer  living  on  her  relations 
to  marrying  a  man  she  had  once  refused." 

"  But  are  you  sure  it  is  true  ?"  asked  Lady 
Frances ;  "  when  did  Mrs.  Carew  hear  it  ?  I  can- 
not believe  it." 

"  The  story  comes  from  Mr.  St.  John  himself, 
who  would   not  be  anxious  to  circulate  such  a 
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report  if  it  were  not  most  true.  Mrs.  Carew  had 
written  to  him  several  times,  wondering  why  he 
did  not  come  to  town,  and  two  or  three  days  ago 
he,  at  length,  answered  her  inquiries,  by  telling 
her  what  had  passed  at  Oaklands,  and  raving,  she 
says,  like  a  madman  about  it ;  declaring,  amongst 
other  wild  things,  that  he  would  never  live  at 
Oaklands,  and  that  he  had  ordered  the  house  to  be 
dismantled  accordingly,  which  she  is  very  angry 
about,  as  she  intended  to  have  paid  him  a  visit 
there  next  autumn." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  girls,  this  will  be  a 
good  lesson  to  you,"  said  Lady  Frances ;  "  it  would 
break  my  heart  to  see  either  of  you  act  in  such  a 
manner.  She  can  never  be  any  thing  now  but  a 
poor  crabbed  old  maid,  for  who  will  marry  her, 
without  either  money  or  beauty  ?  I  hope  you  will 
always  remember  that  women  are  very  wrong  who 
do  not  marry  when  they  can ;  it  really  distresses 
me  to  hear  all  those  romantic  notions ;  I  know  / 
always  thought  any  husband  better  than  to  remain 
unmarried,  but  some  young  ladies  will  be  so  wise. 
Oh,  dear !  that  my  poor  sister's  child  should  be  so 
unlike  other  people !  how  it  would  have  grieved 
her  poor  mother!" 

If  Lady  Frances  could  have  been  persuaded  to 
reserve  her  lamentations  for  her  daughters,  it  would 
have  been  well,  but  the  affair  seemed  so  monstrous 
to  her  that  she  resolved  to  question  Louisa  about 
it.  In  vain  did  Fanny  try  to  divert  her  from  this 
intention,  by  entreating  her  mother  to  spare 
Louisa's  feelings. 

"  You  do  not  know,"  urged  the  kind-hearted 
girl,  "  how  much  she  suffers.  I  often  see,  when 
I  go  into  her  room,  that  it  is  not  without  difficulty 
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that  she  attains  the  composure  she  usually  wears 
when  with  others ;  and  I  am  sure  any  question 
upon  this  subject  would  distress  her  dreadfully." 

**  My  dear  Fanny,"  replied  her  mother,  in  a  tone 
of  grave  surprise  and  displeasure,  "  I  hope  you  do 
not  think  me  unfeeling ;  it  is  strange  that  you 
should  consider  yourself  a  better  judge  of  what  is 
right  than  I  am.  I  shall  certainly  feel  it  my  duty 
to  speak  to  Louisa  upon  this  subject,  though, 
Heaven  knows,  how  trying  it  will  be  to  my 
feelings !" 

In  pursuance  of  this  strict  line  of  duty,  Lady 
Frances  took  the  first  opportunity  of  questioning 
Louisa  as  to  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Carew's  statement, 
and  of  giving  her  a  solemn  lecture  upon  her  extra- 
ordinary conduct  when  she  heard  her  own  lips 
confirm  its  truth.  Poor  Louisa  bore  this  with  all 
the  calmness  she  could  assume,  and  actually  re- 
frained from  giving  utterance  to  any  of  the  bitter 
or  indignant  feelings  which  such  an  harangue 
called  forth.  But,  though  she  could  heroically 
endure  this  open  attack,  she  was  not  equally  proof 
against  the  daily  insinuations,  the  half  sneers,  the 
wdse  speeches,  the  ominous  prophecies,  the  awful 
denunciations,  against  the  sins  of  pride  and  love  of 
singularity  with  which  she  was  henceforth  con- 
tinually assailed  by  Lady  Frances  and  Minna ;  and, 
forgetting  how  prone  they  had  been  to  this  species 
of  warfare  in  former  days,  when  all  they  could  say 
or  do  was  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to 
her,  she  laid  all  their  unkindness  to  the  score  of 
her  now  dependant  situation,  and  her  proud  spirit 
revolted  more  and  more  against  it. 

<'  Better  eat  the  dry  crust  and  drink  the  cold 
draught  of  poverty,  than  live  in  a  dependance, 
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which  gives  to  such  minds  the  right  to  trample  on 
my  best  and  highest  feelings ! "  she  would  fre- 
quently exclaim,  after  some  scene  of  frivolous 
annoyance  or  petty  altercation,  in  which  she  had 
with  difficulty  kept  her  temper,  because  she  felt  it 
so  immeasurably  beneath  her  to  appear  hurt,  or  in 
which  she  had  perhaps  given  way  to  anger,  and 
was  afterwards  vexed  at  her  want  of  self-com- 
mand; and  daily  now  would  the  thought  recur, 
and  assume  gradually  a  more  distinct  shape  as  she 
pondered  on  her  future  fate. 

Whenever  she  alluded,  before  Lady  Frances,  to 
any  of  her  plans  for  self-maintenance,  they  were 
always  received  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  her 
niece  doing  any  thing  for  herself;  and  yet  it 
seemed  little  probable  that,  with  her  scanty  means, 
she  could  otherwise  avoid  total  dependence.  Lady 
Frances  would  no  doubt  have  been  thunderstruck 
had  any  one  accused  her  of  driving  her  niece  from 
her  house ;  her  wish,  on  the  contrary,  was,  that 
she  should  remain  there,  or  at  least  divide  her 
time  between  other  friends  or  relations,  thus  re- 
taining her  last  chance  of  making  some  suitable 
marriage ;  and  she  hoped  that,  under  her  care  and 
tuition,  some  of  her  strange  singularities  might  be 
smoothed  down,  whilst  the  disgrace  of  seeking 
actual  employment  for  her  livelihood  would  be 
avoided ;  for  as  a  disgrace  only  could  Lady  Frances 
look  upon  such  an  alternative.  Not  only  was  it 
dreadful,  for  the  poor  girl's  own  sake,  to  think  of 
her  becoming  a  governess,  as  Louisa  once  proposed, 
but  what  would  become  of  hei\  if  she  should  ever 
happen  to  visit  in  the  house  where  her  poor  dear 
sister's  only  child  was  little  better  than  a  servant — 
it  was  too  dreadful  to  think  of! 
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Yet  to  this,  or  to  some  other  plan  for  her  own 
support,  equally  distressing  to  Lady  Frances's 
feelings,  did  Louisa  now  begin  seriously  to  turn 
her  thoughts,  in  case  her  pittance  should  turn  out 
too  small  to  enable  her  to  live  in  independence. 
Taught  by  the  experience  of  what  she  endured  in 
the  house  of  her  nearest  relatives,  she  was  most 
averse  to  trying  the  same  sort  of  life  with  more 
distant  friends  or  connections.  With  the  injustice, 
so  common  to  those  who  have  found  some  differ- 
ence produced  by  reverse  of  fortune,  she  now 
expected  to  meet  scorn  or  unkindness  wherever 
she  had  before  found  attention,  and  she  proudly 
resolved  to  expose  herself  as  little  as  possible  to 
feel  the  change. 

Amongst  the  many  plans  she  revolved  in  her 
mind,  that  of  seeking  a  situation  as  governess  or 
companion  seemed  the  most  eligible  and  the  easiest 
to  accomplish.  But  though  Louisa's  pride  was  dif- 
ferent from  her  aunt's,  it  revolted  scarcely  less  from 
such  a  prospect.  If  the  petty  annoyances  of  her 
present  position  seemed  insufferable,  how  could  she 
endure  to  live  in  total  dependance  on  the  caprice  of 
strangers  ?  In  vain  she  repeated  to  herself,  that  to 
give  her  services  in  exchange  for  the  money  she 
needed  was  a  fair  compromise,  and  that  there  was 
in  such  an  exchange  an  independence  unknown  to 
her  present  position ;  still  she  could  not  reconcile 
it  to  her  thoughts. 

"  No,  it  were  better  to  live  in  lonely  poverty, 
than  submit  to  such  an  existence,"  she  repeated  to 
herself;  "  and  what,  after  all,  do  I  need  ?-— bread 
to  feed  me,  and  a  roof  to  shelter  me  and  my  faith- 
ful Sarah,  should  she  still  cling  to  me,  with  free- 
dom to  roam  abroad  and  enjoy  the  pure  air  of 
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Heaven  and  the  blessed  sunshine — and  is  not  such 
an  existence,  however  lowly,  better,  ten  thousand 
times  better,  than  hanging  on  the  favour  of  rela- 
tions, or  teaching  my  mind  to  bow  to  the  caprices 
of  those  who  w^ould  buy  a  right  to  insult  me  ?  My 
wants  are  small — then  am  I  rich  :"  and  with  this 
philosophical  conclusion  she  turned  to  the  actual 
privations  of  the  life  she  contemplated  as  a  wel- 
come relief  from  the  harassing  annoyances  of  the 
one  she  was  leading. 

She  was  forced,  however,  to  bear  with  her  pre- 
sent condition  some  time  longer — a  time  of  anxious 
expectation  and  weary  uncertainty.  But,  at  length, 
she  received  the  intelligence  that  the  sale  at  Oak- 
lands  was  completed  ;  and,  when  her  share  was  as- 
certained, low  as  her  expectations  had  been,  the 
actual  truth  fell  still  short  of  them,  and  she  found 
that  her  income  would,  for  the  future,  amount  to  a 
sum  considerably  less  than  what  she  had  formerly 
received  for  her  private  allowance. 

Had  she  been  less  engrossed  with  other  miseries, 
doubtless  she  must  have  felt  this  blow  more  keenly 
than  she  did  ;  for,  reared  in  opulence  as  she  had 
been,  the  change  was  one  to  shake  the  strongest 
mind.  But  the  heart  that  truly  mourns  is  steeled 
against  the  accidents  of  fortune ;  they  make  the 
path  of  life  smoother  or  more  thorny ;  but,  if  that 
path  must  be  trod  in  heaviness,  it  seems  a  little 
thing  whether  it  be  rugged  or  soft.  Thus,  while 
Lady  Frances  was  loud  in  her  lamentations,  and 
her  daughters  lavish  of  their  compassion,  Louisa 
herself  seemed  scarcely  to  feel  the  blow,  and  stood 
so  unmoved  among  them,  that  any  stranger  would 
have  thought  she  was  the  indifferent  spectator  of 
the  misfortunes  of  her  companions. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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To  her  the  tidings  of  the  sale  being  completed 
brought  other  thoughts  —  thoughts,  to  which  the 
fear  of  poverty  was  light  and  insignificant.  Oak- 
lands,  despoiled  and  deserted,  was  ever  before  her 
eyes,  and  she  lived  over  again  every  hour  of  the 
suffering  she  had  endured  there.  And  her  father's 
vain  prayers  for  her  happiness,  vain  wish  that  all 
he  had  so  carefully  watched  over  and  improved, 
might  be  cared  for  still,  seemed  to  mingle  in  her 
ears  with  the  sound  of  St.  John's  parting  words, 
now  so  bitterly  realized.  In  that  thought  there 
was  too  much  anguish  to  allow  her  to  dwell  on 
lesser  things.  Nevertheless,  whether  in  joy  or 
sorrow,  those  lesser  things  of  every  day  life  are 
not  to  be  pushed  aside ;  they  recur  again  and  again, 
forcibly  claiming  our  attention,  intruding  their  lit- 
tleness upon  us,  to  rob  us  even  of  the  majesty  of 
our  sorrow,  and  thus  Louisa  was  soon  forced  to 
turn  to  the  contemplation  of  actual  circumstances, 
and  to  ponder  seriously  on  the  realities  of  her  con- 
dition. 

"  I  trust,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Frances  to  her, 
when  she  had  somewhat  overcome  her  first  grief 
about  the  sale,  "  that  now  you  know  what  you  are 
to  expect,  and  see  that  you  can  no  longer  afford  to 
be  independent  of  the  world,  you  will  begin  to  look 
about  and  see  what  can  be  done.  Of  course  you 
know,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  to  stay  with  me ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  must  not  indulge  my  selfish 
wishes  by  allowing  you  to  give  up  other  friends ; 
and  you  must  pay  some  attention  to  your  poor 
father's  relations.  I  dare  say  they  will  be  glad  to 
be  useful  to  you." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  put  them  to  the  test,"  said 
Louisa ;  "  they  are  distant  connexions,  rather  than 
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relations,  and  I  would  not  for  the  world  seem  to 
court  them  now." 

"  It  is  time  you  should  learn  to  lay  aside  that 
sort  of  pride,  my  dear  Louisa,"  said  her  aunt,  in  a 
solemn  tone.  "  I  do  not  mean  to  be  unkind,  but 
you  know  it  ill  suits  your  present  circumstances. 
In  a  state  of  dependence,  you  know,  you  must  learn 
to  be  humble,  for  you  cannot  expect  that  many 
people  should  love  you,  and  take  you  as  you  are, 
without  conciliation  and  that  sort  of  thing,  as  I 
do,  who  feel  for  you  as  my  poor  dear  sister's  child, 
and " 

"  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  long  be  a  burden  on 
your  forbearance,  any  more  than  on  the  kindness 
of  other  friends,"  replied  Louisa;  "  if  my  poverty 
denies  me  one  kind  of  independence,  it  can  teach 
me  to  earn  another." 

"  Now,  my  dear  child,  I  beg  you  will  not  talk 
to  me  of  earning  any  thing,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Frances,  in  a  displeased  tone.  "  Recollect  who 
you  are ;  my  niece,  and  allied  by  blood  to  the  no- 
blest families  in  England,  to  talk  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood !  It  is,  my  dear  Louisa,  just  what  I  call  ro- 
mantic pride ;  it  may  do  very  well  in  books,  but  it 
cannot  be  borne  in  real  life.  No,  no,  you  must 
give  up  all  such  nonsense,  and  live  on  contentedly 
where  you  are,  and  be  very  glad  when  people  ask 
you  to  their  houses,  as,  I  dare  say,  a  great  many 
will  for  my  sake,  or  even  for  your  poor  father's. 
And  then,  perhaps,  you  may  manage  to  make  a 
good  marriage  at  last ;  for  many  plainer  girls  than 
yourself  have  done  so ;  and  you  will  be  off  our 
hands  in  the  only  proper  way." 

Louisa  bit  her  lips  to  prevent  the  expression 

E  2 
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of  the  bitter  feelings  this  tirade  called  forth,  and 
merely  said  : 

"  Such  a  life  could  never  suit  me  ;  my  dulness 
would  be  a  clog  on  any  one's  gaiety ;  I  am  not  fit 
for  society  now." 

"  Folly,  my  dear,  mere  foolish  nonsense,"  replied 
her  aunt ;  *'  if  I  had  thus  quarrelled  with  society, 
instead  of  making  up  to  it,  as  I  did,  for  my  poor 
girl's  sake,  and  I  had  sat  at  home  to  indulge  my 
own  feelings,  as  in  the  course  of  my  life  I  naturally 
should  often  have  wished  to  do,  where  should  I  be 
now  ?" 

**  We  do  not  all  feel  alike,  and,  therefore,  our 
conduct  must  be  different,"  said  Louisa,  in  a  con- 
strained voice. 

"  I  do  not  expect  that  at  your  age  you  should 
have  that  control  over  your  feelings,  which  is  only 
acquired  by  long  exercise,"  said  Lady  Frances, 
with  a  deep  sigh ;  '^  but  you  must  consent  to  be 
guided  ;  and  now  I  wish  to  tell  you  of  another 
plan  I  have  thought  of  for  you,  and  which  I  intend 
speaking  of  to  Lord  Ley  ward,  and  to  Lady  Ca- 
therine St.  John,  and  to  other  relations  on  the 
first  opportunity.  Lideed,  I  hinted  it  to  Lady  C. 
last  night." 

*'  What  plan  can  you  mean  ?'* 

"  A  plan  I  give  myself  some  credit  for  thinking 
of,"  said  Lady  Frances,  smiling  in  pleased  reflection 
at  her  own  ingenuity;  **and  I  am  sure  all  your 
relations  will  be  glad  to  concur  in  it,  when  I  show 
the  example,  for  the  sacrifice  must  be  greater  to 
me  than  to  any  of  them.  You  know,  my  dear 
Louisa,  we  are  not  rich,  or.  Heaven  knows,  I  would 
do  a  great  deal  more ;  but  I  propose  raising  a  sub- 
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scription  for  you  in  the  family,  and  to  add  my 
mite  to  it,  and  so — " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  ray  dear  aunt — " 

"  Pray  do  not  interrupt  me,  Louisa.  I  do  not 
mean  merely  a  sum  to  be  collected  at  this  moment, 
but  a  yearly  subscription,  just  to  make  your  income 
more  respectable,  till  you  marry,  and  to  prevent 
your  being  obliged  to  demean  yourself  in  any  im- 
proper manner,  which  would  disgrace  us  all." 

"  I  am  sure,  aunt  Frances,  that  you  mean  it 
kindly,"  said  Louisa,  as  quietly  as  she  could,  "  but 
nothing  on  earth  could  tempt  me  to  consent  to 
such  a  scheme." 

"Not  consent  to  it!  why- you  ought  to  be  too 
thankful,  when  you  are  left  a  beggar,  that  any  one 
should  be  willing  to  help  you." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  mentioned  this  to 
Lady  Catherine  St.  John  ?"  exclaimed  Louisa  ;  "is 
it  possible  that  you  can  have  taken  such  a  step 
without  consulting  me  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,  and  poor  Lady  Catherine  had 
the  tears  in  her  eyes  when  I  told  her  all  about 
you." 

"  I  must  write  to  her  instantly, and,  I  beg, 

my  dear  aunt,  that  this  may  go  no  further.  As  for 
Lord  Ley  ward — " 

"  Lord  Ley  ward  is  my  brother,  and  your  uncle, 
and  if  he  is  kind  enough — " 

"  A  man,"  exclaimed  Louisa,  interrupting  her 
impatiently,  "who,  on  account  of  different  poli- 
tics, never  forgave  my  mother's  marriage,  and 
scarcely  ever  stepped  under  my  father's  roof!  am  I 
to  go  a  humble  petitioner  to  his  bounty !  what  can 
you  think  I  am  made  of?" 

"  Indeed,  it  is  far  beyond  me  to  know,"  replied 
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Lady  Frances,  in  the  peculiar  cool  tone  which 
always  gives  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  anger 
which  has  been  toiling  and  chafing,  only  wanting 
this  last  rub  to  cast  off  its  thin  crust  of  patience. 

Louisa  started  up — but,  remembering  that  it  was 
her  mother's  sister  who  was  before  her,  she  made 
a  strong  effort,  and,  reseating  herself,  struggled  in 
silence  with  her  indignation ;  whilst  Lady  Fran- 
ces, wholly  unmoved,  continued  in  the  same  cool 
tone : — 

''  You  really  must  learn  to  control  yourself, 
Louisa,  or  you  will  disgust  all  the  friends  who  are 
now  willing  to  serve  you.  As  for  me — thank  God, 
my  feelings  cannot  be  changed  towards  you,  by 
anything  of  this  sort ;  but,  anxious  as  I  am  to  bear 
with  you,  I  must  tell  you  the  truth  ;  I  owe  it  to 
my  own  poor  children,  and  to  dear  Montague, 
whom  I  cannot  expect  to  support  my  relations.  I 
cannot  afford  to  have  the  whole  charge  of  you — 
certainly  you  could  pay  for  your  dress,  and  you 
would  not  now,  I  suppose,  be  above  shopping  and 
working  for  yourself — and  I  imagine  you  mean  to 
part  with  Sarah  soon,  and  that  would  make  some 
difference ;  it  was  very  well  while  you  were  ill, 
but  to  keep  a  maid,  in  your  circumstances,  is  quite 
absurd.  Still,  I  could  not  do  it;  there  are  many 
people  who  ask  me  and  the  girls  now,  and  whose 
invitations  it  is  convenient  to  me,  in  many  respects, 
to  accept,  who  would  not  like  to  have  another  per- 
son added  to  the  party,  and  then  it  would  be  a 
serious  expense  to  me,  having  you  at  home ;  so, 
you  see,  you  must  be  reasonable,  and  not  object  to 
what  other  people  are  willing  to  do  for  you." 

Louisa  had  remained  quite  silent,  and  by  this 
time  the  victory  was  hers,  and  with  a  countenance 
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and  manner  perfectly  unruffled,  she  turned  to  her 
aunt. 

"  Pray  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say ;  I  speak 
neither  in  haste  nor  in  anger,  but  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  judge  for  myself.  None  of  the  plans  you 
have  mentioned  can  ever  accord  with  my  views ; 
the  subscription,  no  human  power  should  force  me 
to  receive ;  and  as  to  living  an  incumbrance,  alter- 
nately, in  one  house  or  another,  where  I  was  for- 
merly received  as  an  equal,  my  pride,  or  temper, 
call  it  as  you  will,  could  not  endure  the  irritation 
of  such  a  life.  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  you 
have  wished  to  shew  me  since  I  came  here ;  per- 
haps sorrow  may  have  warped  my  mind,  and  I  am 
unable  to  feel  all  things  as  I  should  do.  But  I 
know  that  I  have  been  here  too  long ;  no  wonder 
that  my  joyless  looks  should  be  as  a  nightmare  on 
all  your  pleasures ;  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
so,  and  I  will  speedily  relieve  you.  I  am  now  re- 
lieved from  one  great  evil,  uncertainty,  which  has 
hitherto  forced  me  to  be  a  burden  on  yourself  and 
Mr.  Montague ;  but  now,  knowing  what  I  have  to 
depend  upon,  it  will  only  require  a  little  energy  to 
decide  upon  some  plan  for  my  future  support — and 
God  help  me !" 

Louisa's  manner  had  overawed  Lady  Frances,  and 
she  had  felt  obliged  to  let  her  continue  uninter- 
rupted. But  now  she  poured  out  a  torrent  of  ob- 
jections, mingled  with  reproaches,  protestations, 
dreadful  prophecies,  every  thing  which  pride  — 
pride  of  station  and  fear  of  the  world's  censure — 
could  suggest  to  a  weak  and  vain  mind,  but  with- 
out effect.  She  had  said  enough  to  show  Louisa  in 
what  light  she  was  looked  upon  by  her  relations, 
and  her  firm  resolve  was  now  taken. 
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**  It  would  have  broken  your  poor  mother's  heart 
if  she  could  have  seen  this  day,"  cried  Lady  Frances, 
in  her  most  pathetic  voice,  and  throwing  herself 
back  in  her  arm-chair,  "  or  your  poor  father's  either, 
for  he  did  take  some  pains  with  you,  certainly, 
though  I  told  him,  all  along,  that  he  was  mistaken, 
and  now  it  is  proved." 

'^  I  trust  ray  father  would  have  seen  nothing  to 
disapprove  of  in  my  present  resolution,"  said  Louisa, 
deeply  moved  at  this  mention  of  him ;  "  surely  he 
did  not  dedicate  his  time  and  thoughts  to  me  for 
so  many  years,  to  make  me,  at  length,  in  the  day  of 
adversity,  fit  only  to  be  a  more  dependent  being 
than  the  child  of  the  meanest,  most  ignorant  pauper, 
who  can  pull  up  weeds  in  a  garden,  and  earn  the 
bread  she  eats.     No,  it  cannot  be.  . . ." 

"  Well,  go  your  own  way,"  exclaimed  her  aunt, 
for  once  honestly  angry ;  *'  you  are  of  age,  and  I 
have  no  control  over  you,  and  I  give  you  up.  From 
beginning  to  end,  your  conduct  has  been  so  absurd  ! 
I  call  it  wicked,  quite  wicked.  Any  body  but  your- 
self would  have  been  too  happy  to  marry  Mr.  St. 
John  when  he  was  kind  enough  to  forget  all  your 
former  conduct,  and  your  poverty,  and  every  thing ; 
and  then  you  would  still  have  been  happy  at  Oak- 
lands.  Even  if  you  would  not  do  that,  you  might, 
at  least,  be  glad  enough  to  remain  in  the  society 
where  you  may  be  likely  to  form  some  other  suitable 
connexion ;  but,  if  you  choose  to  throw  away  all 
your  advantages,  to  forget  all  I  have  done  for  you, 
and  to  sink  into  a  mean,  contemptible  workwoman 
or  governess,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  then  you 
must  go  ;  but  the  day  will  come  when  you  will 
bitterly  repent  of  your  folly."  Having  delivered 
this  speech,  her  ladyship  left  the  room  ;  and  Louisa 
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eagerly  seized  the  oppartunity  of  escaping  to  her 
own  apartment,  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  come 
to  some  more  settled  resolution. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Frances  sought  her  daughter, 
her  usual  oracle  and  ressoiirce ;  and,  having  given 
her  an  account  of  the  preceding  conversation,  ap- 
pealed to  her  for  sympathy,  for  all  the  suffering 
which  her  affection  for  her  poor  dear  sister's  child 
brought  upon  her. 

"  C'est  Jeter  le  manche  apres  la  cognee,""  said 
Minna,  shrugging  her  shoulders ;  "  but  it  is  the 
usual  way  with  those  proud  people,  and  she  must 
e'en  take  the  consequences." 

"  But  think  of  me,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother ; 
*'  think  what  a  disgrace  it  will  be  to  have  mij  own 
niece  reduced  to  some  dreadful,  menial  situation." 

"It  is  very  mortifying,  certainly,"  replied  Minna, 
coolly,  "but  I  do  not  see,  when  she  chooses  to 
throw  us  off,  why  we  need  trouble  ourselves  any 
more  about  her.  She  will  be  glad  enough  to  hide 
herself,  I  suppose ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  know  any  thing  about  her.  K  few  people 
may  ask  after  her  at  first ;  and  if  we  say  she  is  gone 
abroad,  or  is  staying  with  some  friends  in  Scotland, 
she  will  soon  be  forgotten,  and  that  will  avoid  all 
scandal,  and  every  thing  disagreeable  to  us." 

"  You  always  see  things  in  such  a  proper  light, 
my  dear  Minna,"  said  her  mother,  brightening  up 
again ;  "  I  wish  your  cousin  had  half  your  good 
sense ;  but  then,  poor  thing !  she  never  had  a  mother 
to  watch  over  her  disposition,  and  her  father  only 
thought  of  making  her  more  clever  and  learned  than 
other  women.  Such  useless  rubbish  !  what  will  it 
do  for  her  now  ?" 

The  question  remained  unanswered,  except  by 
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Minna's  sneering  laugh,  and  then  the  amiable  col- 
loquy ended. 

As  soon  as  Louisa  was  sufficiently  restored  to 
calmness  to  do  any  thing,  her  first  care  was  to  write 
to  Lady  Catherine  St.  John,  disclaiming,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  any  knowledge  of  Lady  Frances's 
proposition,  and  declaring  the  impossibility  of  her 
ever  consenting  to  any  plan  of  the  sort ;  at  the 
same  time,  she  acquainted  her  with  the  determi- 
nation she  had  come  to  of  rendering  herself  inde- 
pendent by  her  own  exertions. 

Nothing  that  Lady  Frances  had  said  had  hurt 
Louisa  so  deeply  as  finding  out  that  she  had  peti- 
tioned Lady  Catherine  St.  John  in  her  favour. 
Though  feeling  certain  of  the  kind  feelings  of  the 
latter  towards  her,  and  being  herself  much  fonder 
of  her  than  of  any  other  of  her  connexions,  still, 
as  St.  John's  nearest  relation,  to  hold  her  up  to 
her  pity,  to  be  a  dependant  on  her  bounty,  was  a 
thought  not  to  be  endured ;  and  it  may  be  that 
there  was  a  tone  of  wounded  pride  too  plainly  per- 
ceptible in  her  note.  Be  this  as  it  might,  how- 
ever, it  did  not  injure  her  cause  with  Lady  Cathe- 
rine, who  answered  her  in  the  most  affectionate 
terms ;  and  as  a  relation  and  old  friend  of  her 
father,  took  the  liberty,  as  she  said,  of  offering,  un- 
asked, her  advice  upon  the  step  she  was  about  to 
take. 

It  was  one,  she  said,  which  was  fraught  with  in- 
conveniences and  difficulties  which  Louisa  could 
know  little  about.  Setting  aside  the  motives  of 
mere  worldly  vanity  by  which  Lady  Frances  wished 
to  sway  her,  she  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  of  real 
wisdom  not  to  defy  the  world's  opinion ;  and  she 
feared  that  its  judgment  might  be  harsh  when  it 
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was  known  that  Miss  Conway  had  angrily  with- 
drawn herself  from  all  those  on  whom  she  had  a 
natural  claim,  and,  from  rather  overstrained  no- 
tions of  independence,  would  rather  struggle  alone 
with  poverty,  or  live  with  strangers,  than  put  up 
with  the  slight  mortifications  which  her  change  of 
fortune  might  bring  upon  her,  if  she  continued  in 
her  natural  sphere. 

At  the  same  time.  Lady  Catherine  expressed 
her  entire  approval  of  Louisa's  horror  of  being  a 
burden  upon  any  one ;  but  she  suggested  that, 
even  while  continuing  with  her  aunt,  she  might  do 
something  towards  increasing  her  income,  and  thus 
enabling  herself  to  repay  some  of  the  expenses 
which  Lady  Frances  dreaded  that  her  stay  would 
entail  upon  her ;  she  would  render  herself  at  once 
independent,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  she  remained 
in  her  natural  home.  Willing  as  she  was  to  exert 
herself,  she  might  easily,  either  by  painting  or  by 
some  other  means,  to  be  considered  of  hereafter, 
earn  sufficient,  at  least,  to  maintain  her  wardrobe, 
whilst  she  gave  up  her  present  income  to  her  aunt. 
Lady  Catherine  ended  by  saying  how  deeply  she 
regretted  that  circumstances  had  prevented  Louisa 
finding  a  home  in  her  house — a  home  where  she 
would  have  been  ever  welcome  and  ever  valued. 

Louisa  sighed  as  she  read  these  last  words, 
but,  struggling  with  the  dangerous  feelings  they 
awakened,  she  forced  herself  to  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  former  part  of  the  letter.  The 
earnest  and  affectionate  manner  in  which  the  advice 
was  urged,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  argument 
upon  the  folly  of  unnecessarily  braving  the  world's 
opinion,  staggered  her  for  a  moment,  and  she  was 
on  the  point  of  making  the  proposal  suggested  by 
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her  friend  to  Lady  Frances ;  but  pride  came  in  to 
overbalance  this  calmer  reflection ;  she  remembered 
all  she  had  gone  through  for  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  she  felt  she  could  not  endure  such  a  life  any- 
longer.  The  world's  opinion — and  what  now  was 
the  world  to  her?  One  being  only  did  that  world 
contain  in  her  eyes,  and  she  herself  had  severed  all 
ties  between  them ;  what  then  was  to  her  hence- 
forth its  censure  or  its  scorn  ? 

Other  feelings  were  not  backward  in  lending 
their  aid  to  pride.  When  forced  to  exertion, 
would  not  the  weight  of  misery  lie  less  heavy  at 
her  heart?  When  all  the  energies  of  her  mind  were 
called  forth  in  action,  would  it  not  cease  to  prey 
with  such  fierce  activity  on  itself?  It  seemed  less 
wretched  to  have  to  overcome  mental  suffering  for 
the  necessary  exertion  of  daily  labour,  than  to  sit 
still  and  bid  the  groanings  of  the  spirit  be  hushed, 
that  the  countenance  might  wear  a  smile  in  society 
where  a  tear  would  find  no  sympathy;  yes,  in 
intense  occupation  she  should  find  relief  to  her 
.misery. 

It  was  not  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  father 
which  weighed  so  crushingly  upon  her  soul,  and 
which  she  desired  to  stifle  thus  by  every  means  she 
could  employ.  No  ;  that  sorrow,  acute  as  it  was, 
was  a  gentle  suffering,  which  brought  no  bitter- 
ness, no  self-reproach,  no  fear  to  increase  its  sting; 
it  was  a  grief  in  which  all  these  were  mingled, 
which  caused  Louisa  so  fierce  a  struggle — a  grief 
she  blushed  to  yield  to,  and  which  this  very  feeling 
of  humiliation  made  more  intense,  as  day  by  day 
her  proud  spirit  writhed  with  it  in  vain;  and  it 
was  to  conquer  this,  that  she  now  longed  to  enter 
upon  her  plan  of  active  exertion. 
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She  longed  for  the  time  when  she  should  find, 
as  she  doubted  not  she  should,  relief,  perhaps, 
forgetfulness,  in  the  blessed  power  of  activity.  She 
would  labour  unceasingly,  she  would  tax  all  the 
energies  of  her  mind,  strain  every  nerve,  exert 
every  faculty  to  the  utmost,  till  the  sickly  image 
of  the  past  faded  away ;  till  she  should  no  longer 
be  forced,  day  by  day,  to  blush  at  her  own  weak- 
ness, and  sink,  with  a  sense  of  degradation,  under 
the  consciousness  of  her  own  secret  misery. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

''  Come,  labour,  when  the  worn-out  frame  requires 
Perpetual  sabbath;  come,  disease  and  want; 
And  sad  exclusion,  through  decay  of  sense; 
But  leave  me  unabated  trust  in  thee ; 
And  let  thy  favour,  to  the  end  of  life. 
Inspire  me  with  ability  to  seek 
Repose  and  hope  among  eternal  things; — 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth  !  and  I  am  rich. 
And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content ! 

Wordsworth. 

Lady  Catherine  St.  John  was  grieyed  to  find 
that  Louisa  still  persisted  in  her  resolution ;  but 
she  would  not  yet  give  up  all  hopes  of  persuading 
her.  She  wrote  to  her  again,  and  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  her  on  the  subject ;  at  the  end  of 
which,  she  felt  convinced  that  Louisa  was  swayed 
by  other  motives  than  mere  pride  and  love  of 
independence,  and  she  partly  guessed  the  nature 
of  the  feelings  we  have  spoken  of  in  the  last 
chapter. 

The  more  Louisa  felt  the  inefficacy  of  her  eiForts 
to  subdue  her  rebellious  affections,  and  overcome 
the  despondency  which  had  settled  so  heavily  on 
her  mind,  the  more  earnestly  she  clung  to  the 
plan  which  seemed  to  throw  a  gleam  of  hope  on 
her  cheerless  path.  She  could  not  reason  on  this 
subject  with  her  wonted  calmness ;  and,  w  ith  the 
feverish  excitement,  the  exaltation  of  a  mind  dis- 
eased by  passion,  she  thought  the  task,  upon  which 
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she  seemed  to  be  now  wasting  her  strength,  must 
be  easier  in  another  situation.  How  common  is 
such  sophistry  as  this !  How  prone  are  many,  even 
the  best  of  us,  still  to  see  the  remedy  of  every  evil 
in  some  distant  change  of  circumstances,  instead 
of  looking  for  it  at  home,  in  their  own  hearts, 
where  God  has  placed  a  strength,  which,  if  fostered 
in  obedience  and  faithfulness,  will  never  be  found 
wanting  to  raise  the  immortal  soul  above  the  petty 
helps  or  hindrances  of  circumstance. 

There  were  times  when  Louisa  longed  ardently 
to  enter  upon  her  new  mode  of  existence,  and  if, 
at  others,  she  felt  any  disposition  to  pause  yet  a 
little  before  she  took  so  decided  a  step,  it  was 
quickly  banished  by  the  system  of  petty  persecu- 
tion Lady  Frances  and  Minna  now  adopted  towards 
her,  and  which  even  a  much  gentler  temper  than 
hers  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  endure  pa- 
tiently. Poor  Fanny  tried  to  make  up  for  her 
mother  and  sister's  unfeeling  conduct,  by  increased 
kindness  on  her  own  part ;  and  though  it  could  not 
shake  Louisa's  determination,  it  made  her  feel  that 
she  should  quit  even  that  house  with  regret,  since 
she  should  leave  there  one  being  who  loved  her, 
and  would  grieve  to  lose  her,  though  the  grief 
would  probably  not  endure  long. 

Having  taken  her  resolution,  she  set  about  car- 
rying it  into  effect,  with  characteristic  energy.  It 
was  now  that  she  felt  the  full  value  of  the  faithful 
attachment,  which  had  made  old  Sarah  follow  her 
fortunes,  for,  better  or  worse ;  for,  had  she  been 
alone,  there  would  have  been  many  objections  to 
her  plan  of  independence,  which  she  could  not 
have  entirely  disregarded.  Now  the  choice  of  her 
abode  was  her  greatest  difficulty.     She  pined  for 
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the  country ;  for  freedom  to  range  once  more,  as 
she  had  been  used  to  do,  amongst  the  woods  and 
green  fields.  Poverty,  and  the  many  privations  it 
entailed,  could  not,  she  thought,  be  so  heavily  felt, 
where  so  many  resources  of  nature's  own  providing 
were  within  reach :  but  her  other  plans  interfered 
with  this.  London  was  the  great  market  for  intel- 
lect, for  talent  of  every  kind;  and  there  alone 
could  she  hope  to  find  the  employment  on  which 
she  must  henceforth  depend  for  her  subsistence. 
She  therefore  gave  up,  with  a  sigh,  her  visions  of 
a  country  life,  and  set  off  with  old  Sarah  in  quest 
of  some  lodging,  suited  to  her  reduced  means,  in 
the  great  city,  where  hitherto  she  had  known  only 
the  abodes  of  the  wealthy  and  noble. 

After  a  long  search,  and  much  struggling  with 
her  own  fastidiousness,  she,  at  length,  found  one 
V  hich  answered  her  purpose.  It  was  on  the  out- 
skirts of  London,  and  thus  offered  the  double 
advantage  of  a  proximity  to  both  town  and  coun- 
try. Though  very  small,  it  was  perfectly  clean; 
and  the  scanty  furniture  had  only  been  lately  put 
in,  which  satisfied  Louisa's  insurmountable  fastidi- 
ousness on  that  point;  and  she  told  herself  and 
old  Sarah,  that  it  was  quite  large  enough  for  her 
wants,  and  that  she  should  be  very  comfortable 
there.  It  was  now  necessary  to  acquaint  her  aunt 
with  her  intention  of  removing  immediately  from 
her  house ;  and  on  her  return  home,  from  her  long 
and  fatiguing  expedition,  she  went  up  into  Lady 
Frances's  room  for  that  purpose. 

"  My  dear  Louisa,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  as  she 
entered,  ''  where  have  you  been  ?  You  look  so 
hot  and  dusty.  I  do  wish  you  would  not  make 
such  a  figure  of  yourself;  you  are  not  'presentable. 
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Whilst  you  are  in  my  house,  I  really  must  beg  you 
to  take  a  little  more  trouble  about  your  appear- 
ance; as  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  me  that  any 
one  should  see  my  niece  looking  as  you  do  now." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  my  appearance  annoys  you," 
said  Louisa,  struggling  to  speak  as  quietly  as 
possible.  "  But  it  will  not  offend  you  much 
longer.  I  came  on  purpose  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
found  a  lodging  that  suits  me,  and  that  I  mean  to 
remove  to  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  feel  very 
grateful  for  all  your  kindness,"  she  continued,  hur- 
riedly, seeing  that  her  aunt  was  about  to  speak, 
"  and  I  know  that  my  long  stay  here  must  have 
been  a  great  constraint  and  burden  to  you.  It  will 
be  better  in  every  way  that  I  should  leave  you,  and 
make  myself  independent." 

*'  Make  yourself  a  beggar,  you  mean,  I  suppose," 
exclaimed  Lady  Frances,  angrily.  "  I  hate  to  hear 
you  talk  of  independence — it  is  all  your  pride  and 
highflown  notions  about  being  independent  which 
have  brought  you  to  what  you  are.  Your  pride 
made  you  refuse  Mr.  St.  John ;  your  pride  made 
you  reject  the  assistance  your  relations  were  kind 
enough  to  offer  you ;  and  it  is  pride  now,  I  sup- 
pose, that  makes  you  choose  to  descend  from  your 
proper  station  in  life,  and  work  for  your  bread  like 
a  pauper's  child.  Well,  go  your  own  way ;  but  I 
warn  you,  that  you  will  starve.  You  never  can  earn 
your  bread — nobody  ever  did ;  and  you  cannot 
expect  that,  after  your  ungrateful  return  for  all  I 
have  done  for  you,  I  should  take  any  further  notice 
of  you,  or  give  you  any  assistance,  when  you 
choose  to  disgrace  your  family  by  such  a  pro- 
ceeding." 

"  I  did  not  expect  it ;  I  do  not  wish  for  it," 
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replied  Louisa,  with  forced  calmness.  "  I  am 
young  and  strong,  with  the  wish  and  the  ability  to 
work,  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  enabled,  with  God's 
help,  to  earn  my  bread  in  honesty,  and  without 
favour  from  any  one." 

'*  You  are  certainly  the  most  selfish,  the  most 
unfeeling  girl,  Louisa,  to  speak  so  to  me,  who  have 
done  every  thing  for  you.  To  think  of  my  poor 
sister's  child  behaving  so  !  It  is  enough  to  break 
my  heart.  Well,  I  say  again,  go  your  own  way ; 
only  remember,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  myself 
and  my  children  to  justify  myself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  by  telling  every  body  how  infamously 
you  have  behaved.  I  cannot  let  all  the  world 
suppose  that  I  have  had  any  hand  in  my  sister's 
child  leaving  my  house,  and  degrading  herself  to  a 
menial  station." 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  say  what  you  please. 
The  world  is  nothing  to  me;  it  may  blame  or 
approve  me  as  it  lists.  If  I  have  any  friends,  who 
care  enough  for  me  to  wish  to  know  the  truth,  I 
hope  my  conduct  will  justify  itself.  Let  me  again 
repeat,  however,  that  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  your 
kindness.  I  know  that  you  meant  to  do  what  you 
could  for  me,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  Do  not  let 
me  leave  you  in  anger." 

But  Lady  Frances  was  angry,  and  was  not  to  be 
pacified,  for  she  dreaded  the  world's  opinion  of 
this  rupture  with  her  orphan  niece.  When  she 
found  that  Louisa  was  immoveable  in  her  deter- 
mination, she  repeated  again,  that  she  might  go 
when  and  where  she  pleased ;  that  she  washed  her 
hands  of  all  her  concerns,  and  should  consider  it 
henceforth  her  duty  to  herself  and  her  children  to 
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renounce  entirely  all  intercourse  with  one  who  so 
wilfully  degraded  herself. 

Although  Louisa  had  never  felt  much  affection 
for  her  aunt,  it  was  painful  to  part  from  her  thus ; 
and  to  feel  that  she  was  cast  off  in  anger  hy  her 
only  relative — her  mother's  sister.  Minna's  fare- 
well, however,  dissipated  any  scruples  she  might 
have  had  concerning  the  propriety  of  persisting  in 
the  course  she  had  chosen.  There  was  no  plausi- 
bility in  Minna's  nature,  and  she  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  the  joy  she  felt  at  being  relieved  from 
the  constraint  of  her  cousin's  presence.  She  had 
none  of  her  mother's  fears  about  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  for  she  believed  that  the  world  would  take 
for  granted  whatever  was  told  it  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  assurance ;  and  in  this  case  there  was  no 
fear  of  Louisa's  contradicting  any  assertion  her 
relations  might  please  to  make.  She  took  care, 
however,  to  infuse  the  sting  of  her  sneering  malig- 
nity into  her  parting  words ;  for  even  at  that 
moment,  when  Louisa  was  going  forth,  poor,  lonely, 
and  humbled,  to  earn  a  scanty  livelihood  by  her 
own  exertions,  Minna  envied  her ;  envied  her  for 
the  very  superiority  with  which  she  rose  above  ad- 
versity, and  which  all  the  shafts  of  her  malice  were 
powerless  to  reduce  to  her  own  mean  level. 

Fanny  alone  grieved  sincerely  at  her  cousin's 
departure ;  and  friendless  as  Louisa  now  was,  she 
felt  grateful  for  the  affectionate  embrace,  and  the 
few  heartfelt  words  by  which  the  kind-hearted 
girl  tried  to  efface  the  impression  of  her  mother's 
and  sister's  unkindness.  Louisa  needed  some  such 
consolation,  when  she  found  herself  alone  that 
eveninfjr  in  her  narrow  lodofinor.  Her  few  valuables 
had  soon  been  arranged  in  the  two  small  rooms 
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which  were  henceforth  to  be  her  abode.  Her 
painting  materials  were  unpacked,  and  placed  in 
readiness  for  the  morrow ;  her  solitary  dinner  had 
been  quickly  despatched,  and  now  that  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done,  that  the  day's  excite- 
ment was  over,  and  old  Sarah  had  left  her  to  go  to 
bed,  she  sat  down  alone  by  the  bright  empty 
hearth,  and  the  sense  of  her  desolation  fell  heavily 
and  chillingly  upon  her. 

The  night  before,  when  she  was  sitting  in  her 
aunt's  luxurious  drawing-room,  and  Lady  Frances's 
drawling  voice  and  Minna's  sharp  sneering  tone 
were  sounding  in  her  ears,  she  had  longed  for  the 
solitude  of  her  present  dwelling.  Now  that  soli- 
tude oppressed  her.  She  was  half  tempted  to 
wake  old  Sarah  again,  that  she  might  hear  the 
sound  of  some  familiar  voice.  Never,  since  the 
day  when  she  first  became  conscious  of  her  father's 
death,  had  she  so  keenly  felt  her  orphan  state. 
Every  thing  seemed  desolate  around  her ;  yet  the 
room,  chill  and  scantily  furnished  as  it  was,  op- 
pressed her  by  its  smallness.  She  could  hardly 
breathe :  all  the  bright  hopes  she  had  built  upon 
the  strenuous  exertions  she  w^as  to  make,  faded 
one  by  one,  as  she  thought  that  in  this  narrow 
space  even  her  mind  must  be  confined  and  bowed 
down  to  the  grovelling  limits  of  sense.  At  length, 
unable  to  bear  this  oppression  any  longer,  she 
started  from  her  seat  and  went  to  the  window; 
she  threw  it  wide  open,  and  leant  eagerly  out,  as 
if  gasping  for  air. 

The  mild  autumn  breeze  blew  freshly  on  her 
temples,  and  gradually  she  felt  the  weight  at  her 
heart  grow  less  oppressive.  The  narrow  street 
was  now  silent  and   deserted,  and  the  crowd  of 
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human  habitations  lying  so  thickly  around  were 
hushed,  as  though  they  had  been  the  d\Yellings  of 
the  dead.  The  dirt  and  meanness  of  every  object 
which  had  disgusted  her  in  the  day  were  now  veiled 
in  the  deep  shadow  of  night. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  starry  heavens ;  all 
there  was  glory  and  magnificence.  Myriads  of 
sparkling  luminaries  were  shining  forth  from  the 
depths  of  the  cloudless  vault,  confounding  the 
sense  by  their  infinitude ;  and,  as  Louisa  gazed,  all 
low  thoughts,  all  fears,  all  repinings,  passed  away 
from  her.  Within,  every  thing  might  be  dark  and 
dreary,  but  without,  how  unspeakably  beautiful ! 
What,  though  her  habitation  was  changed  from  the 
sumptuous  mansions  of  opulence  to  the  abode  of 
poverty,  perchance  of  struggling  want,  beyond 
those  narrow  walls  the  Infinite  was  still  hers  to 
enjoy.  This  heavenly  magnificence  was  among 
the  pleasures  which  money  could  not  buy,  nor 
Fortune's  tricks  deprive  her  of.  There  it  shone 
everlasting,  only  varying  from  splendour  to  splen- 
dour, regaling  the  senses  of  the  squalid  beggar, 
who  might  feel  consoled,  as  he  gazed  upon  it,  that 
his  hard  couch  had  no  other  canopy ;  inspiring  the 
poet  in  his  midnight  watchings;  instilling  some 
perception  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  even  into  the 
degraded  soul  of  the  man  of  pleasure,  as  he 
chances  to  lift  up  his  feverish  glance  from  the 
earth,  with  whose  luxuries  he  was  satiated,  to  the 
heaven  he  has  forgotten. 

Yea,  shining  and  beautiful  they  shine  on  high — 
those  everlasting  stars — suns  of  other  systems, 
tracing  in  their  lofty  course  unceasing  warnings  to 
man ;  of  the  littleness  of  his  cares  on  this  planet, 
which  he  calls  a  world,  whilst  the  very  sun  round 
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which  it  revolves,  as  the  humblest  of  satellites,  is 
itself  but  an  atom  in  the  infinitude  of  the  universe. 
There  they  shine,  ever  striving,  as  it  were,  to  aid 
man's  inability  to  realize  and  live  for  the  higher 
and  unseen  things  which  are  eternal ;  night  after 
night  unfolding  to  him  a  magnificence  which  exalts 
his  perceptions  of  beauty,  and  pours  the  spirit  of 
celestial  harmony  into  his  soul.  There  they  shine 
unwearied,  silent,  yet  preaching  forth  truths  sub- 
lime, in  characters  of  living  fire,  when  darkness 
has  thrown  her  veil  over  all  the  mournful  inequali- 
ties of  human  life ;  speaking  the  same  high  lan- 
guage to  all  earth's  toiling  sons,  reminding  them 
that  God's  glorious  universe  is  around  all  alike,  in 
which  the  immortal  spirit  may  expand  itself,  free 
from  all  the  trammels  of  its  earthly  existence. 

Thoughts  like  these  stole  over  Louisa's  heart  as 
she  watched  by  her  open  window,  till  the  narrow 
and  desolate  room  within  was  forgotten,  and  her 
soul  drank  in,  at  the  purest  sources,  a  fresh  supply 
of  strength  and  hope. 

"  No  !  I  am  not  deserted — not  alone,"  murmured 
she ;  "  each  of  those  silent  stars  seems  to  tell  me 
that  the  same  all-seeing  eye  which  watches  their 
appointed  paths  watches  over  mine  also,  which  is 
not  less  appointed  by  Him  because  it  is  lowly  and 
obscure.  Even  at  this  distance  the  space  between 
those  countless  worlds  seems  annihilated,  and  their 
confines  appear  to  touch  ;  how  much  more,  when 
looked  upon  from  the  height  of  our  immortality, 
shall  the  short  space  between  man's  birth  and  his 
death  narrow  into  insignificance,  and  one  little  life 
appear  but  a  point  in  the  immeasurable  circle  of 
eternity !  What  matters,  then,  whether  this  short 
passage  of  a  never-ending  existence  be  smooth  or 
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tempestuous,  so  long  as  the  exercise  of  our  highest 
faculties  is  left  to  us,  so  long  as  we  do  not  allow  the 
weight  of  earthly  misfortune  to  crush  our  nohler 
self,  but,  through  the  ruggedness  of  our  mortal  path, 
nourish  within  us  the  consciousness  of  our  high 
destiny  !  And  thus  may  I  walk  on  my  solitary  and 
cheerless  way,  with  thoughts  and  aspirations  fixed 
on  the  lofty  hopes,  which  are  my  birthright,  my  in- 
alienable inheritance,  even  as  the  mariner,  crossing 
the  stormy  ocean,  keeps  his  eye  steadily  and  faith- 
fully fixed  on  yon  bright  star,  heedless  of  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  waves,  whilst  he  can  steer  his  course 
aright !" 

When  Louisa  at  last  turned  slowly  and  reluctantly 
from  the  window,  the  fears  and  oppression  which  had 
weighed  her  down  before  were  gone.  She  lay  down 
to  rest  with  cheerful  and  hopeful  thoughts,  and,  for 
the  first  time  for  many  w^eary  nights,  the  lonely  girl 
did  not  return  in  her  dreams  to  the  troubled  scenes 
of  life,  but,  following  the  train  of  her  last  waking 
thoughts,  her  spirit  was  wrapt  in  visions  of  hope 
and  glory. 

The  next  morning  the  influence  of  those  lofty 
meditations  w^as  still  active ;  and  her  voice  was  so 
cheerful  when  she  spoke  to  old  Sarah,  that  the 
tears  rushed  to  the  faithful  creature's  eyes,  and 
she  thanked  God  for  the  joy  of  hearing  her  young 
mistress  speak  like  her  own  dear  self  again. 
Louisa  had  not  taken  her  present  decided  step  with- 
out some  settled  plan  for  earning  a  maintenance. 
A  few  days  before  her  removal  she  had  taken  some 
of  her  drawings  for  sale  to  a  large  print-shop  in  the 
city,  which  Lady  Catherine  had  recommended  to 
her,  and  she  had  been  told  to  return  on  this  day  for 
an  answer  respecting  them.     She  was  now  impa- 
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tient  to  go  there  ;  and,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over,  she  prepared  for  her  walk. 

It  then  first  occurred  to  her  that  she  had  a  long 
way  before  her,  and  that,  although  she  might  be 
equal  to  the  exertion,  old  Sarah  certainly  was  not. 
There  was  no  alternative  but  to  go  alone,  or  to  take 
a  hackney-coach.  After  an  anxious  examination  of 
her  purse,  she  found  it  would  be  imprudent,  in  her 
present  uncertainty,  to  think  of  the  latter  expedient. 
The  fare  for  such  a  distance  would  be  larger  than 
she  was  warranted  in  paying,  when  she  could  avoid 
it  by  merely  conquering  her  foolish  fear  of  walking 
alone. 

She  looked  out  on  the  street,  but  quickly  shrank 
back  again.  The  number  of  passengers,  even  in 
that  comparatively  deserted  quarter,  seemed  awful 
to  her,  and  what  would  it  be  in  the  more  populous 
thoroughfares  !  There,  too,  she  might  meet  people 
whom  she  knew,  and  who  would  perhaps  recognize 
her ;  and  she  was  not  yet  sufficiently  inured  to  her 
change  of  circumstances,  to  think  of  this  with  pro- 
per calmness.  She  hesitated  for  some  time  what 
to  do,  and  for  a  moment  determined  on  giving  up 
going,  and  writing  a  note  to  Mr.  B.  instead.  But 
he  had  expressly  told  her  to  call ;  and,  after  all, 
what  was  she  afraid  of?  Did  she  not  daily  see 
women,  quite  as  young  as  herself,  walking  in  the 
streets  alone !  Why  should  she  shrink  from  doing 
what  so  many  others  did !  She  said  all  this,  and 
much  more  that  was  equally  undeniable,  to  Sarah ; 
and,  by  the  time  she  had  succeeded  in  quieting  a 
little  the  old  woman's  apprehensions,  she  found  her 
own  were  somewhat  dissipated,  and,  mustering  up 
all  her  courage,  she  set  resolutely  forth  on  her  soli- 
tary expedition. 
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At  first  she  kept  her  veil  carefully  folded  over 
her  face,  and  glided  stealthily  and  tremblingly  along, 
shrinking  from  every  passer  by ;  but,  as  she  went 
on,  she  grew  ashamed  of  her  own  weakness,  and 
forced  her  mind  away  from  its  fears,  to  dwell  upon 
the  interview  which  was  awaiting  her.  The  device 
was  successful.  She  forgot  her  present  situation  in 
her  anxious  anticipations,  and  in  her  hopes  of  the 
pleasant  activity  consequent  upon  her  receiving  or- 
ders from  the  printseller. 

Jhus  excited,  she  walked  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  and 
reached  the  shop  where  she  had  left  her  drawings 
in  a  time  so  short  that  it  astonished  herself.  Some 
of  her  former  qualms  came  over  her  again  now,  al- 
though she  struggled  against  them;  and  she  inquired, 
with  a  deep  blush,  and  in  a  trembling  voice,  the  fate 
of  her  drawings.  The  shopman  to  whom  she  ad- 
dressed herself  seemed  perfectly  ignorant  of  their 
existence.  He  would  go  and  inquire,  he  said ;  but 
he  was  not  aware  that  there  was  anv  messao^e  from 
Mr.  B.  for  her.  Louisa  now  first  learnt  one  of  life's 
hardest  lessons.  What  was  hope  and  life  to  her, 
was  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  this  man ; 
and,  as  he  moved  listlessly  off  to  make  the  inquiry, 
she  sank  into  a  chair,  and,  for  the  first  time,  per- 
ceived that  she  had  over-exerted  herself. 

The  shopman  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  which 
had  seemed  hours  to  Louisa,  and  in  a  more  respect- 
ful tone  begged  that  she  would  follow  him  into  the 
back  room,  where  Mr.  B.  would  speak  to  her  him- 
self. Mr.  B.  received  her  with  the  utmost  civility. 
He  was  a  man  of  sufiicient  acuteness  and  independ- 
ence of  mind  to  be  able  to  appreciate  talent  in  what- 
ever guise  it  came,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
enabled  him  at  first  sight  to  read  much  of  the  his- 
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tory  of  his  present  visitor  in  her  manner  and  ad- 
dress. He  politely  offered  her  a  seat,  of  which  she 
gladly  availed  herself,  for  her  limbs  trembled  so  as 
to  make  it  difficult  for  her  to  stand ;  and  then,  in 
the  gentlest  manner  possible,  he  expressed  his  regret 
that  her  drawings  were  not  such  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  selling,  and  that  he  must  therefore  return 
them  to  her. 

''  At  the  same  time,"  he  added,  seeing  the  effect 
of  his  words  on  Louisa's  countenance,  "  they  are  so 
superior  to  the  generality  of  those  which  come  under 
my  notice,  that  I  am  most  unwilling  to  say  any  thing 
which  may  sound  like  discouragement  to  so  pro- 
mising an  artist.     Are  they  your  own,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Yes;  but  they  were  hastily  selected  from  a  large 
number,  as  I  have  been  too  ill  to  draw  lately,  and  I 
think  I  could  promise  you  something  better." 

Poor  Louisa's  voice  faltered,  and  her  face  flushed 
crimson  as  she  uttered  these  words,  which  seemed 
to  her  almost  akin  to  begging. 

"  Pray  do  not  misunderstand  me,"  replied  the 
kind-hearted  publisher.  "  I  am  far  from  finding 
fault  with  these,  and  should  be  glad  to  purchase 
them.  But  there  is  not  such  a  demand  at  present 
for  this  style  of  drawing  as  would  justify  my  do- 
ing so." 

Louisa  thanked  him  in  a  few  hurried  words  for 
his  kind  praises,  and  began  tying  up  the  portfolio 
with  trembling  fingers,  in  preparation  to  depart, 
when  Mr.  B.  added, 

"  If  it  would  suit  you,  ma'am,  to  leave  them  with 
me  to  be  exposed  for  sale,  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  of 
what  use  to  you  I  can  in  that  manner.  Perhaps 
they  will  have  a  better  chance  here  than  you  could 
give  them  in  any  other  way." 
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Louisa  warmly  expressed  her  thanks  for  this 
considerate  offer,  and  was  about  to  take  her  leave, 

when  Mr.  B requested  her  to  give  him  her 

name  and  address.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
been  called  upon  to  do  so  since  the  change  in  her 
fortune,  and  for  a  moment  she  hesitated  whether 
she  should  give  her  name.  Let  no  reader,  proud 
in  untried  strength,  smile  at  her  weakness.  It  is 
easy,  in  theory,  to  estimate  popular  prejudices 
most  justly,  and  weigh  their  worth  in  the  balance 
of  philosophy ;  but  we  do  not  know,  till  we  are 
called  upon  to  put  our  theory  into  practice,  how 
closely  wrapped  around  us  is  that  tissue  of  preju- 
dices and  arbitrary  distinctions,  which,  differing  in 
texture  accordinof  to  the  different  circumstances  of 
our  lot,  is  yet  woven  round  each  of  us  from  the 
cradle ;  twining  round  our  secret  feelings,  and  mo- 
difying our  habits  of  thought,  as  well  as  circum- 
scribing our  outward  actions. 

It  is  the  highest  effort  of  our  matured  reason 
to  divest  ourselves  of  its  trammels,  and  few 
and  happy  are  those  who  succeed.  Louisa  Con- 
way was  very  young;  what  wonder,  then,  that 
some  shreds  thereof  hung  round  her  still?  But 
it  was  not  such  a  mind  as  hers,  that  would  long- 
submit  to  their  thraldom.  Her  blush  of  em- 
barrassment soon  changed  into  one  of  shame  at 
the  weakness  of  such  pride,  and  she  wrote  the 
required  address  with  her  usual  clear,  free  hand, 
in  which  no  sign  of  indecision  or  weakness  could 
be  traced. 

Her  walk  back  to  her  lodo-in^^  seemed  lonof  and 
weary,  for  she  had  no  longer  the  hope,  which 
buoyed  her  up  in  the  morning,  to  beguile  her  soli- 
tary way.     When  she  reached  home,  she  found 
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that  she  had  much  over-rated  her  strength ;  and, 
although  she  summoned  up  a  cheerful  smile  to  an- 
swer old  Sarah's  anxious  greeting,  her  endeavours 
were  vain  to  conceal  her  complete  exhaustion,  and 
when  she  sent  away  her  untouched  dinner,  she  was 
forced  to  yield  to  Sarah's  entreaties,  that  she  would 
lie  down  to  rest  for  a  few  hours. 

Her  utter  weariness  of  body  and  mind  was  so 
far  favourable  to  her,  that  she  soon  sank  into  the 
blessed  forgetfulness  of  sleep.  Blessed,  indeed  ! 
for  who,  on  this  ever  rolling  world,  could  bear  the 
''  toil  and  travail,  cark  and  care,"  of  life,  but  for 
that  momentary  respite  ?  Doth  it  not  bring  solace 
to  the  wretched,  and  rest  to  the  weary?  Do  we 
not  forget,  in  its  fantastic  visions,  our  restless 
hopes  and  fears,  and  live  another  life,  when  dark- 
ness shuts  out  this?  Doth  it  not  level  all  the 
inequalities  of  human  existence,  visiting  with  more 
dewy  rest  the  overworked  labourer,  than  the  rich 
man  wearied  with  his  strenuous  idleness?  Doth 
it  not  make  the  strong  as  helpless  as  the  weak, 
and  even  to  the  guilty  bring  back  something  of 
the  peacefulness,  the  trustfulness  of  childhood? 
Blessed,  indeed,  is  sleep,  the  image  of  death,  in 
whose  still  chambers,  as  in  the  grave,  '^  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

When  Louisa  awoke  from  her  short  slumber,  she 
felt  its  beneficial  influence.  Her  mind  was  re- 
freshed and  strengthened,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
morning's  disappointment,  she  could  again  find 
comfort  in  the  reflections  which,  the  evening  before, 
had  brought  her  such  solace.  Old  Sarah  was 
w^atching  by  her  bed-side,  and  the  sight  of  that 
affectionate  face  did  more  to  drive  away  desponding 
thoughts,  than  all  her  philosophy. 
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"  I've  just  lighted  a  bit  of  fire  in  the  grate,  my 
dear,  for  I  feared  you  might  be  chilly,  after  over- 
tiring  yourself,"  said  the  old  woman,  as  Louisa 
sprang  lightly  from  the  bed.  "  And  I've  set  out 
the  tea-things,  and  I  hope  you'll  be  able  to  take 
your  tea.  But  another  day  you  must  not  do  so 
much,  and  be  too  tired  to  eat  your  dinner." 

"  I  think  it  is  a  very  economical  plan,"  said 
Louisa,  smiling,  "  and  you  know,  Sarah,  I  must 
learn  economy  now." 

*'  Ah,  but  it's  no  economy,  my  dear,  to  waste 
your  strength ;  you'll  want  it  all,  as  you  will  soon 
find.  I  know  more  about  working  for  bread  than 
you  do,  and  you  may  believe  me.  Well,  it's  a  hard 
thing  to  think  of  your  coming  to  this ;  but  it's  no 
use  talking  about  it ;  so  come  and  sit  down  here, 
and  let  me  make  you  comfortable." 

^' Where  did  that  arm-chair  come  from?"  asked 
Louisa,  as  she  entered  the  little  sitting-room,  now 
looking  comfortable  in  the  blaze  of  the  fire,  on 
which  the  teakettle  was  cheerily  hissing.  ''It  surely 
was  not  here  before  ;  at  least,  I  did  not  see  it." 

Sarah  explained  that  she  had  seen  it  that 
morning  in  the  front  parlour  of  the  other  floor, 
and  that,  Avith  some  management  on  her  part,  she 
had  induced  their  landlady,  Mrs.  Brown,  to  allow 
Miss  Conway  to  have  the  use  of  it,  at  least,  till  the 
other  floor  was  let. 

"  It's  not  exactly  what  you've  been  used  to,  to 
be  sure,  as  I  told  Mrs.  Brown,  for  there  is  no  use, 
you  know,  in  letting  oneself  down  in  the  eyes 
of  these  kind  of  people ;  but  I  thought  it  would 
be  more  comfortable  for  you  than  these  straw 
chairs." 

"  It  is  perfectly  luxurious,"  said  Louisa,  "  and 
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I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to  indulge  in  such  a 
comfort,  lest  it  should  make  me  too  idle  to  work. 
However,  I  shall  sit  in  it  now,  whilst  I  reflect  upon 
the  matter." 

And  with  a  smile,  which  cheered  old  Sarah's 
heart  like  summer  sunshine,  Louisa  seated  her- 
self in  the  old  chair,  which,  at  Oaklands,  would 
scarcely  have  been  admitted  into  the  housekeeper's 
room ;  and  when  Sarah  had  stirred  the  fire  into  a 
brighter  blaze,  and  snuffed  the  candle,  and  placed 
before  her  a  cup  of  hot,  well-made  tea,  she  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  at  home  she  already  felt  in 
her  humble  lodging,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears 
of  gratitude  to  the  faithful  friend  who  had  clung 
to  her  in  her  poverty,  and  lightened  its  heavy  bur- 
den by  her  sympathy  and  affection. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

**  I  leap'd  ashore 
Indignantly — resolved  to  be  a  man. 
Who,  having  o'er  the  past  no  power,  would  live 
No  longer  in  subjection  to  the  past. 
With  abject  mind." 

Wordsworth. 

"  Love  is  not  to  be  reasoned  down  or  lost 
In  high  ambition,  or  a  thirst  for  greatness. 
'Tis  second  life,  it  grows  into  the  soul, 
Warms  every  vein,  and  beats  in  every  pulse." 

Addison. 

Since  Louisa  had  written  to  Reginald,  there  had 
been  so  much  to  fill  her  thoughts,  she  had  been 
called  upon  to  make  such  continual  exertions,  that 
she  had  hardly  had  leisure  to  be  impatient  for  his 
answer.  But  now,  in  her  solitude,  her  thoughts 
reverted  frequently  to  the  once  loved  companion, 
the  cherished  brother  and  friend  of  many  years, 
and  she  felt  his  loss  more  acutely  than  she  had  ever 
yet  done. 

It  was  not  only  that  he  was  gone,  but  the  man- 
ner of  their  separation  added  to  her  sorrow;  he 
had  not  been  taken  from  her  by  the  stroke  of  death 
— the  inevitable  blow  which  had  deprived  her  of  her 
last  earthly  support — but  by  the  hand  of  discord. 
Some  unseen,  malign  influence  seemed  to  have  in- 
terposed to  rob  her  of  one,  who,  in  all  her  desola- 
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tion,  would  yet  have  been  a  comfort  and  a  stay. 
In  these  reflections  there  was  bitterness  beyond  the 
grief  of  separation,  for  her  conscience  could  not  be 
wholly  at  rest ;  the  more  wretched  she  had  since 
been,  the  more  did  she  reproach  herself  for  her 
conduct  towards  him  who  warned  her  in  affectionate 
sincerity,  and  whose  warning  she  had  repelled  with 
pride  and  scorn ;  and  it  was  only  in  looking  to  the 
future,  that  she  could  find  comfort. 

"  All  will  yet  be  well,"  was  her  reflection,  after 
long  and  sad  pondering  upon  this  subject — "  he 
must  soon  answer  the  letter  which  I  have  written, 
and  he  must  be  changed,  indeed,  if  he  rejects  my 
assurance  of  regret  for  the  past,  and  my  offers  of 
peace  and  affection  made  at  such  a  time.  Had  I 
remained  "prosperous  and  happy,  he  might  have 
passed  on  his  way  in  pride,  but  Reginald  could  not 
wound  me  now !  The  world  cannot  have  changed 
such  a  heart  as  his  once  was,  so  "as  to  make  him 
resent  the  wrong  done  long  ago,  and,  for  which, 
God  knows,  he  has  been  revenged  enough — if  he 
knew  all."  And  here  a  burning  tear  fell  upon  her 
cheek,  and  startled  her  from  the  reverie  into  which 
she  had  fallen. 

Meanwhile,  Reginald  was  little  aware  how  anx- 
iously her  thoughts  were  turned  towards  him.  It 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  influence  of  passion 
that  he  accepted  the  appointment  which  took  him 
out  of  England,  and  which  he  welcomed  for  that 
very  reason;  his  feelings  towards  Louisa  making 
any  place  preferable  to  that  where  he  might  be 
daily  exposed  to  see  her  in  the  society  of  his  rival, 
and  soon,  as  he  doubted  not,  bound  to  him  by  the 
holiest  of  ties.  He  could  not  conceal  from  himself, 
that,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  he  was  acting 
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against  his  own  interest  in  leaving  England  at  this 
moment,  and  thus  abandoning  all  prospect  of  par- 
liamentary distinction,  of  success  in  the  career  for 
which  he  felt  himself  peculiarly  fitted  ;  but  there 
was  something  almost  congenial  in  this  fresh  dis- 
appointment to  his  bitter  feelings ;  for  her  he  had 
toiled — for  her  he  had  aspired  after  fame — and  now 
his  life  was  left  objectless,  and  he  cared  no  longer 
for  all  he  had  so  prized  before. 

In  this  state  of  gloomy  despondency  did  he  re- 
main during  his  long  voyage ;  the  unusual  mono- 
tony and  forced  inactivity  of  such  a  life  helping  to 
weigh  down,  for  a  time,  all  his  energies.  But  such 
a  state  was  too  unnatural  for  a  stirring  mind  to 
continue  long  in;  and,  on  reaching  his  destination, 
the  fresh  interest  awakened  by  his  arrival  in  a  new 
country,  and  the  prospect  of  entering  on  the  duties 
of  his  new  office,  somewhat  revived  his  activity,  and 
his  languid  indiiference  gave  way  to  a  craving  desire 
for  labour  and  excitement. 

Fortunately,  neither  were  wanting.  There  was 
a  new  language  to  be  learnt ;  the  political  state  of 
the  country  to  be  studied ;  and  it  was  at  that  pe- 
riod sufficiently  disturbed  to  require  the  greatest 
attention  and  the  keenest  penetration. 

The  post  which  he  occupied,  also,  and  which  he 
would  not  have  accepted  under  different  circum- 
stances, as  being  too  subordinate,  and  therefore  of- 
fering little  probability  of  distinction,  proved  less 
barren  than  he  had  anticipated.  His  chief,  Sir 
Robert  Fullerton,  was  an  indolent  man,  fearing 
trouble  and  responsibility,  pleased  to  find  any  one 
who  would  incur  either  in  his  place,  and  being  also 
fortunately  easy  tempered  and  open  to  conviction, 
he  was  glad  to  follow  advice,  and  to  leave  all  the 
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more  arduous  part  of  his  duties  to  his  young  se- 
cretary, whose  activity  and  energy,  now  they  were 
once  more  roused,  seemed  to  create  a  pleasant  sort 
of  surprise  in  him,  but  excited  no  jealousy  of  his 
interference.  Thus,  Reginald  had  fuller  scope  for 
his  abilities  than  he  had  ventured  to  hope  for,  and 
in  this  new  activity  he  found  the  best  solace  for  his 
wounded  feelings.  His  thoughts  were  forcibly  di- 
verted from  dwelling  on  the  bitter  past,  and,  though 
the  recollection  of  Louisa  and  St.  John  had  not  lost 
its  torturing  power,  he  could  turn  from  it,  and,  for 
a  time,  banish  it  from  his  mind. 

Since  he  left  England,  he  had  not  written  to  Sir 
Charles  Conway;  it  was  too  painful  an  effort  to  write 
cautiously  and  reservedly  to  his  adopted  father; 
it  seemed  easier  to  renounce  all  communication  with 
him ;  but  now  that  he  had  once  more  awakened  to 
other  thoughts  and  interests,  he  felt  the  effort  would 
be  less  painful,  and  he  longed  to  disburden  his  con- 
science of  the  load  which  the  mere  appearance  of 
neglect  or  ingratitude  to  Sir  Charles  left  upon  it, 
and  he  resolved  not  to  let  another  packet  start 
without  writing  to  him.  Accordingly,  he  sat  down, 
without  delay,  to  fulfil  his  resolution ;  and  it  was 
with  a  renewal  of  the  best  feelings  of  his  early 
youth  that  he  now  wrote  to  his  old  friend,  fully 
and  affectionately  detailing  all  his  plans  and  occu- 
pations, his  anticipations  of  success,  and  hopes  of 
future  advancement ;  he  even  spoke  of  Louisa 
somewhat  in  the  tone  of  former  days,  for  his 
thoughts  had  flown  back  to  his  early  home,  and 
his  rival  was  for  a  moment  forgotten. 

This  long  epistle  was  finished,  and  only  left 
open  to  add  a  few  last  words,  whenever  the  mail 
should  be  ready  to  close.     But,  before  that  day 
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atrived,  the  English  packet  was  announced  to  be 
in  sight,  and  Reginald  was  soon  engaged  in  the 
bustle  of  examining  public  despatches  and  minuting 
letters ;  glad  to  have  the  means  of  forgetting,  if 
possible,  his  disappointment  at  finding  no  private 
ones  for  himself  amongst  them ;  not  even  Annesley 
had  written ;  and,  when  his  business  was  over,  he 
turned  to  extract  what  news  he  could  from  the 
papers,  since  every  thing  of  closer  interest  was  de- 
nied him.  He  had  not  been  long  employed  thus, 
when  the  following  paragraph  riveted  his  atten- 
tion— 

"  Died,  at  his  seat  of  Oaklands,  county  of , 

Sir  Charles  Conway,  hart.,  aged  50." 

The  paper  dropped  'from  his  hand,  and  the  big 
tears  rolled  down  his  manly  cheek.  The  noble 
being  he  had  loved  and  revered  from  childhood 
was  then  gone;  that  useful  life  was  cut  short, 
and  he  had  willingly  estranged  himself  from  him 
during  the  last  few  months  of  his  existence,  and 
had  wounded  his  generous  heart  by  conduct  which 
bore  all  the  semblance  of  ingratitude. 

The  tide  of  grief  was  strong,  and  he  only  roused 
himself  to  remember  that  the  mail  for  England 
would  start  the  following  day,  and  that,  in  addition 
to  his  official  task  on  such  occasions,  he  must  now 
perform  the  melancholy  duty  of  writing  to  Louisa 
Conway.  A  difficult  task  he  felt  it  would  be,  to 
write  at  such  a  moment,  without  giving  full  vent 
to  all  the  feelings  of  his  heart ;  but  all  bitterness  was 
at  least  destroyed.  Louisa  was  in  sorrow,  and, 
let  her  feelings  towards  him  be  what  they  might, 
it  was  his  to  console  her,  as  far  as  human  sym- 
pathy could  console ;  and  who  could  estimate  the 
loss  of  such  a  father  so  well  as  he,  who  had  been 
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his  adopted  son — who  had  shared  with  her  his 
care  and  affection? 

He  was  not  lono^  in  executino^  his  intention,  and 

It  ^  O  O  7 

lis  letter  breathed  the  kindly  spirit  of  former  days, 

and  a  depth  of  gentle  tenderness  which  few  Avho 
knew  him  would  have  thought  his  seemingly  stern 
nature  capable  of.  St.  John  was  forgotten;  all 
rivalries  and  disappointments  cast  aside;  and  he 
thought  only  of  Louisa,  his  long-loved,  his  dearly- 
valued,  his  more  than  friend  or  sister,  as  he  wrote 
every  kind  and  soothing  word  which  can  bear 
comfort  to  the  broken-hearted,  regretting,  in  the 
warmest  terms,  that  he  had  left  England,  and  was 
unable  to  fly  instantly  to  her,  and  assuring  her, 
that  nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  leaving  his 
official  duty  should  detain  him  from  her  at  such  a 
time. 

This  letter  was  a  relief  to  his  overburdened 
heart.  There  are  moments  when  such  an  out- 
pouring is  a  positive  want  of  nature,  and  we  feel 
that  even  to  have  vented  some  part  of  our  feelings 
in  tracing,  on  the  senseless  paper,  characters  that 
may  never  even  meet  another  eye,  is,  so  to  speak, 
a  safety-valve  for  our  reason.  Thus  felt  Reginald 
when  he  closed  this  letter,  and  turned  to  pick  up 
the  papers,  and  put  them  away  before  he  repaired 
to  his  office.  As  he  did  so,  the  name  of  Conway, 
in  another  column,  once  more  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  his  whole  countenance  changed  as  he 
read  the  following  words. 

"  The  funeral  of  Sir  Charles  Conway  took  place 
yesterday,  amidst  the  general  regrets  of  his  friends 
and  dependants.  Miss  Conway,  only  daughter  of 
Sir  Charles,  remains  for  the  present  at  Oaklands, 
and  will  shortly  be  united  in  marriage  to  Arthur 
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St.  John,  Esq.,  the  sole  heir  of  her  father's  exten- 
sive property." 

Had  the  head  of  Medusa  been  suddenly  turned 
upon  Reginald,  he  could  not  have  been  more  surely 
petrified,  or  all  his  newly-awakened  feelings  more 
effectually  turned  to  marble.  Yet,  why  should  he 
have  been  surprised  ?  Had  he  not  left  England  to 
avoid  witnessing  this  very  marriage  ?  Had  he  since 
found  any  grounds  for  hoping  it  would  not  take 
place?  None;  yet,  it  seemed  to  come  upon  him 
with  the  force  of  an  unexpected  blow,  withering 
all  the  kindly  feelings  which  had  but  so  lately 
revived.  He  started  up,  threw  down  the  news- 
paper; then  seized  it  again — and  again  the  same 
paragraph  was  before  him.  It  seemed  to  have 
enlarged,  the  letters  had  spread,  till  the  wide  sheet 
contained  nothing  else ;  he  tore  it  in  pieces,  and 
then  ?  round — above  him,  the  words  seemed  traced 
in  letters  of  fire  upon  the  walls,  upon  every  object 
which  met  his  gaze. 

His  eye  fell  upon  the  two  letters  he  had  writ- 
ten ; — the  one,  which  death  had  made  useless ;  the 
other,  so  lately  traced  in  a  far  different  mood.  He 
seized  them  both,  and  throwing  them  into  the  fire, 
stood  watching  their  destruction,  with  the  sort  of 
mad  triumph  with  which  one  may  imagine^  the 
maniac,  who  has  set  fire  to  his  own  house,  watch- 
ing each  rafter  as  the  bright  flame  devours  it ;  this 
done,  he  darted  forth,  met  acquaintances  without 
knowing  them,  hastily  passed  his  office,  without  re- 
membering that  his  presence  was  required  there,  and 
did  not  recover  his  senses  till  twilight  found  him 
many  miles  from  the  town,  and  a  pouring  rain 
began  to  beat  down  upon  his  uncovered  head. 

More  slowly  than  he  had  walked  in  his  high 
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state  of  excitement,  he  now  retraced  his  steps; 
and  weary,  drenched  to  the  skin,  sick  in  mind  and 
body,  he  at  length  reached  his  room  ;  hut  not  to 
find  repose,  for  a  note  from  Sir  Robert  awaited 
him  to  say,  that  certain  papers  must  be  prepared 
for  the  mail,  which  started  next  morning,  and 
Reginald  was  soon  once  more  seated  at  his  desk, 
and  forced  to  turn  his  mind  to  other  thoughts; 
perhaps,  in  such  a  case,  a  better  expedient  for 
finally  attaining  rest,  than  the  vain  tossing  of  the 
weary  head  upon  the  pillow,  applying  all  outward 
means  for  repose,  whilst  the  brain  is  burning  and 
throbbing  within.  Before  morning,  Reginald  was 
a  man  again,  altered  since  the  day  before ; — once 
more  hardened  and  embittered,  but  still  a  man  in 
purpose  and  in  action,  and  alive  to  man's  active 
duties  and  motives  of  exertion; — once  more  bent 
upon  making  to  himself  an  existence,  within  whose 
bright  steel  circle,  affections  and  feelings,  with  all 
their  weakening  influences,  should  have  no  place. 

In  this  mood,  work  was  welcome  to  him,  and 
though  his  habitual  associates  perceived  a  dif- 
ference in  his  demeanour,  and  regretted  to  see  that 
he  was  sinking  back  into  the  gloomy,  unsocial 
being  he  had  been  on  his  first  arrival,  his  oflScial 
superiors  could  find  no  fault  with  his  zeal,  which 
seemed  to  have  increased  as  he  lost  all  taste  for 
society  and  amusement.  Good-natured,  indolent 
Sir  Robert,  wondered  more  and  more  at  the  vast 
quantity  of  disposable  energy  his  young  assistant 
ever  seemed  to  have  at  his  command,  and  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  had  acquired  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country,  its  language, 
and  political  position,  internal  and  external.  If 
he  wanted  information,  which  he  sought  in  vain 
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from  the  different  employes,  he  seldom  failed  to 
find  Reginald  possessed  of  it.  Sleepless  nights 
were  passed  in  reading,  and  the  fruits  of  that  study 
were  shown  in  pamphlets  and  reports,  where  the 
information  he  owed  to  his  indefatigable  researches 
appeared  in  that  lucid,  forcible  arrangement  which 
denotes  a  clear  head  and  a  powerful  intellect. 
Thus,  while  his  popularity  decreased,  and  many 
lamented  that  the  cleyer,  handsome  Mr.  Talbot 
should  lead  such  a  strange  life,  his  talents  com- 
manded general  admiration,  and  his  kind-hearted 
chief  missed  no  opportunity  of  bringing  them  into 
notice  with  the  government  at  home :  but  success 
is  not  happiness,  as  the  proud  career  of  many  an 
ambitious  man  has  proved ;  nor  can  the  loud 
chorus  of  praise  drown  the  voice  within  which 
cries  for  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace. 

Reginald  had  yet  a  hard  lesson  to  learn — that 
the  human  heart  is  not  vainly  created  with  all  its 
warm  feelings,  its  fountains  of  love  and  joy,  and 
hope — not  vainly  with  that  yearning  for  human 
sympathy  and  affection,  which,  in  youth,  when  the 
voice  of  nature  is  strongest  and  purest,  makes  us 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  loneliness.  In  his 
pride,  he  dared  to  say,  that  God  had  created  with- 
in him  needless  faculties,  and  that  he,  with  the 
strong  might  of  his  will,  would  crush  them,  and 
be  happy !  And  he  had  to  learn,  that  pride  was 
leading  him  astray — that,  with  such  a  guide,  he 
might  climb  the  rocky  ascent,  and  stand  upon  the 
cold,  naked  pinnacle  of  worldly  glory,  but  that  no 
flowers  would  spring  up  in  his  path,  no  sunshine 
illumine  the  prospect. 

But  such  a  lesson  is  long  to  learn,  and,  mean- 
while, Reginald  toiled  on  assiduously,  and  looked 
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back,  with  bitter  scorn,  to  his  past  weakness,  and 
cased  himself  more  and  more  firmly  in  his  steel 
armour,  as  another  and  another  packet  came,  and 
brought  him  no  letters  from  England.  Once  or 
twice,  conscience  smote  him  with  a  kind  of  re- 
morse at  the  seemingly  unfeeling  conduct  he  was 
pursuing  towards  Louisa,  in  not  writing  to  her. 
If  it  were  but  a  formal  letter  of  condolence,  it 
would  have  been  no  more  than  the  act  of  common 
courtesy,  even  of  an  acquaintance ;  but  he  quieted 
the  uncomfortable  suggestion,  by  saying,  he  would 
wait  till  another  mail  should  arrive ;  and  still  the 
mails  brought  him  nothing. 

"  She  naturally  considers,"  he  exclaims,  "  that 
her  father's  death,  and  her  own  marriage,  dissolves 
all  remaining  connexion  between  us.  Is  it  for  me  to 
intrude  myself  on  the  notice  of  Mr.  St.  John's  wife  ?" 

He  started  up  at  the  thought,  as  if  a  serpent 
had  stung  him,  and,  henceforth,  indulged  still  more 
in  his  bitter  indignation. 

One  day,  that  he  was  not  aware  that  the  Eng- 
lish packet  had  arrived,  as  he  entered  Sir  Robert 
Fullerton's  apartment,  the  latter  cried  out  to  him  : 

"  Here  are  plenty  of  despatches  for  you,  my 
dear  Talbot,  but  there  is  also  a  private  letter, 
which  I  was  glad  to  see,  as  I  think  you  have  been 
annoyed  at  not  receiving  any  lately." 

"  I  have  been  very  foolish  then,"  said  Reginald, 
colouring  at  the  thought  that  his  feelings  had  been 
partly  read.  "  It  is  natural  enough  for  our  friends 
to  forget  us,  when  the  wide  ocean  divides  us  from 
them." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  my  dear  fellow  ; 
you  are  too  young  for  mistrust ;  I  have  lived 
double  your  years  in  the  world,  and  have  always 
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found  that  those  old  proverbs  about  the  ingrati- 
tude and  forgetfulness  of  friends  are  most  mis- 
chievous lies ;  but  I  will  not  preach  my  experience 
now,  when  you  are  dying  for  your  letter.  Here  it 
is — when  I  return,  I  want  you  to  read  these 
papers." 

So  saying,  the  good-natured  man  quitted  the 
room,  leaving  Reginald  to  the  solitary  perusal  of 
his  letter. 

For  a  moment,  after  he  had  taken  it  in  his 
hands,  he  was  too  agitated  to  distinguish  the  wri- 
ting, and  a  strange  revolution  took  place  in  his 
whole  being ;  but,  another  moment,  and  it  was 
over.  The  letter  was  not  from  Louisa,  and  Regi- 
nald was  hardly  capable  then  of  feeling  pleasure  at 
the  sight  of  Annesley's  writing.  There  was  much 
in  this  epistle  which  w^as  mysterious  to  him,  for 
there  had  evidently  been  one  written  before,  giving 
a  detail  of  circumstances  to  which  allusion  only 
was  made  here ;  however,  after  a  second  perusal, 
Reginald  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  Ellen's  faith- 
lessness, and  of  her  marriage  with  Lord  Caldwell. 

"  They  are  all  alike,"  was  his  bitter  exclama- 
tion ;  "  and  if  vows  like  hers  were  thus  easily 
broken,  how  could  I — fool  as  I  was — think  that  the 
mere  tie  of  early  affection  could  be  more  binding  V* 

There  were  a  few  words  only  about  Louisa, 
which  he  eagerly  read  : 

"  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Conway  since  she  went 
to  town ;  but  I  hear  that  she  is  quite  well  again. 
Her  affairs  are  not  yet  settled,  for,  at  present,  I 
understand,  there  is  some  disagreement  between 
Mr.  St.  John  and  her  lawyer,  which,  however,  will, 
no  doubt,  soon  be  satisfactorily  terminated ;  but 
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we  know  her  enough  to  feel  sure  that  money  mat- 
ters are  little  in  her  thoughts  at  such  a  time." 

This  allusion  to  Louisa's  pecuniary  difficulties, 
with  which  Edward  thought  Reginald  acquainted, 
was  naturally  construed,  by  the  latter,  as  relating 
to  marriage  settlements,  (fee,  and  he  crushed  the 
letter  in  his  hands,  as  he  paced  violently  up  and 
down  the  room ;  and  he  had  hardly  recovered  his 
self-command  when  Sir  Robert  returned.  The 
sight  of  official  documents  and  papers  soon  brought 
back  his  thoughts  into  their  habitual  channel,  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  his  attention  was  riveted  on  the 
business  before  him ;  and  it  was  not  till  night  that 
he  had  leisure  again  to  read  his  friend's  letter. 

Then,  as  he  clearly  perceived  that  Edward  wrote 
alluding  to  some  former  packet,  which  he  had 
never  received,  the  thought  suddenly  flashed  across 
his  mind,  that  Louisa  also  might  have  written — 
that  her  letter,  perhaps  a  sorrowing  one,  full  of 
grief,  and  wanting  consolation — remembering  their 
old  affection,  and  calling  upon  his  sympathy ; — 
such  a  letter  might  have  been  written,  and  lost 
with  Annesley's.  His  heart  leaped  within  him  at 
the  thought,  and,  subdued  and  softened,  he  was 
ready  to  answer  it  as  though  he  had  in  truth  read 
the  touching  appeal  ;  when  the  demon  of  jealousy 
whispered  in  his  ear,  and  poisoned  once  more 
the  newly-opened  fountain.  What  if  she  had  writ- 
ten ?  it  could  only  be  a  constrained,  formal  letter, 
for  Louisa  was  no  hypocrite  ;  and  what  could  she 
have  to  say  to  him  f — she,  the  affianced  bride  of 
St.  John — probably,  now  his  wife.  What  sym- 
pathy could  there  be  between  them  ?  What  need 
had  she  of  his  consolation  ?  Was  not  her  chosen 
support  at  her  side  ?     Was  he  not  there,  to  whis- 
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per  words  of  comfort  in  impassioned  tones,  which 
found  an  echo  in  her  heart  ? 

"  No,"  he  exclaimed,  aloud,  *'  she  little  wants 
me,  or  heeds  my  silence.  Mayhe  she  forgot  to 
write  to  me ;  and  shall  I  record  the  feelings  which 
I  scorn  myself  for  not  having  utterly  torn  out? 
shall  I  utter  my  deep  sympathy,  that  it  may  be 
submitted,  with  cool  indifference,  to  his  approval, 
and  then  cast  aside,  while  she  drinks  in  the  tones 
of  his  loved  voice  ?  No,  no  !  fool  I  have  been ;  but 
I  have  not  sunk  so  low  as  that.  Thank  God  !  I 
can  be  cold  and  hard,  and  find  happiness  elsewhere. 
Madman  is  he  who  would  trust  his  to  woman's  love  ! 
a  weak  boy's  dream." 

With  these  sage  reflections,  he  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  renewing  his  intercourse  with  Louisa 
Conway ;  and  when  he  wrote  to  Edward,  though  his 
bitterness  pierced  through  all  the  consolation  he 
offered  him  on  his  sudden  bereavement,  he  never  men- 
tioned her  name.  He  had  pined  enough — too  much ; 
for  Edward  had  known  what  he  once  suffered  ;  but 
now  he  should  never  see  that  he  was  wounded  by  her 
silence.  He  might  speak  of  it  to  her,  and  in  the 
midst  of  her  happiness  she  VDighi  pity  him.  That, 
at  least,  should  not  be  in  her  power  ;  and  in  tri- 
umphant pride  he  closed  his  letter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"Small  is  it  that  thou  canst  trample  the  Earth,  with  its  injuries, 
under  thy  feet,  as  old  Greek  Zeno  trained  thee :  thou  canst  love  the 
Earth  while  it  injures  thee,  and  even  because  it  injures  thee;  for 
this  a  orreater  than  Zeno  was  needed,  and  he  too  was  sent."  — 
Carlyle — Sartor  Resartus. 

The  London  season  had  heen  over  some  time, 
and  the  Montagues  were  on  the  eve  of  leavmg  town 
to  begin  the  round  of  visits,  which  Lady  Frances 
had  spoken  of  to  Louisa  as  necessary  to  recruit  her 
finances,  after  the  heavy  expences  of  the  spring 
campaign,  when  one  morning,  as  she  and  Minna 
were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  talking  over  their 
arrangements,  they  were  surprised  by  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

"  Who  can  be  come  so  early  ?  I  did  not  think 
we  had  an  acquaintance  left  in  town,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Frances. 

*'  I  dare  say  it  is  Sir  Willoughby,"  said  Minna, 
rising  to  ascertain,  at  the  glass,  whether  her  curls 
were  in  proper  array  for  such  a  visitor.  "  He  is 
still  in  town,  I  know,  for  I  saw  his  cabriolet  yes- 
terday ;  and,  I  suppose,  he  is  come  to  pay  a  fare- 
well visit." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  her  mother,  smiling  in  inward 
triumph,  as  she  read  her  daughter's  thoughts.  "  By 
the  bye,  if  you  wish  it,  Minna,  you  know  we  could 
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easily  get  him  asked  to  Ravenhurst.  Dear  Lady 
Burton  has  no  daughters  of  her  own,  and  I  am  sure 
she  will  be  glad  to  do  any  thing  for  you." 

"  Yes ;  but  as  we  shall  be  sure  to  meet  him  again 
at  Brighton,  there  is  no  use  in  giving  him  such  open 
encouragement.  Something  better  might  turn  up, 
you  know,  and  then  it  would  be  awkward  to  have 
entangled  oneself.  It  will  do  him  no  harm  to  keep 
him  a  little  in  suspense." 

"  None  at  all,  certainly.  But  mind,  my  dear 
child,  I  could  not  bear  to  see  you  acting  as  a  co- 
quette. It  never  answers  for  a  girl,  and  is  very 
wrong,  very  improper.  That  is  Sir  Willoughby's 
step,  I  am  sure.  Come  and  sit  here,  my  dear ;  that 
light  is  dreadful  for  your  complexion." 

Minna  had  only  time  to  effect  this  change  of  po- 
sition before  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
servant  announced  Mr.  Annesley. 

Both  mother  and  daughter  uttered  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise,  and  scarcely  attempted  to  con- 
ceal their  disappointment  as  they  received  the  un- 
welcome visitor  with  cold  politeness. 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  Mr.  Annesley," 
said  Lady  Frances.  "  I  scarcely  expected  to  see 
you  in  town." 

"  I  came  up  yesterday  on  some  business  of  Mr. 
Allen's,"  replied  Edward,  "  and  intend  returning 
to-morrow,  if  possible ;  but,  although  so  much  hur- 
ried, I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  call  upon  you  to 
inquire  after  Miss  Conway." 

"  Miss  Conway  left  my  house  some  weeks  ago," 
said  Lady  Frances,  with  great  dignity,  "  under  cir^ 
cumstances  which  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
maintain  any  further  intercourse  with  her ;  and,  of 
course,  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  her  since." 
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Edward  did  not  see  the  necessary  sequence,  but 
he  contented  himself  with  looking  his  astonishment. 

"  She  wrote  to  Mrs.  Allen  to  inform  her  of  her 
intended  removal,"  said  he,  "  and  promised  to  write 
again ;  but  this  promise  she  has  not  fulfilled,  and 
our  anxiety  about  her  induced  me  to  come  here." 

"  You  could  not  have  come  to  a  worse  place.  I 
know  nothing  of  her.  Deeply  as  it  grieves  me  to 
say  so,  her  conduct  was  such  as  to  force  me  to  re- 
nounce her  altogether,  in  justice  to  my  own  daugh- 
ters. I  am  sorry  she  has  added  to  all  her  other 
follies,  that  of  exposing  her  degradation  to  stran- 
gers." 

"  My  mother  could  scarcely  be  considered  a 
stranger  by  Miss  Conway  ;  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  her  believe  in  the  possibility  of  Miss 
Conway's  degrading  herself.  However,  I  will  not 
dwell  on  a  subject  apparently  so  disagreeable  to 
you ;  and  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  give  me 
her  address,  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  further." 

"  I  assure  you,  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  Louisa's 
proceedings,"  said  Minna,  coming  to  her  mother's 
aid,  lest  she  should  not  have  boldness  enough  to 
carry  on  the  required  falsehood.  "  As  she  chose 
to  cut  the  connexion,  we  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  run  after  her.  She  may,  very  likely,  have  left 
London,  as  she  was  always  so  fond  of  woods  and  pur- 
ling streams ;  perhaps  she  is  gone  abroad  for  eco- 
nomy, though  I  should  think  old  Sarah  would  prove 
rather  a  troublesome  travelling  companion." 

^'  We  were  very  glad  to  hear  that  that  faithful 
creature  had  not  deserted  her  mistress,"  said  Ed- 
w^ard.  *'She  has  shown  a  better  sense  of  Miss 
Conway's  worth  than  many  who  should  have  been 
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more  capable  of  appreciating  it.    She,  at  least,  will 
watch  over  her  with  kindness  and  affection." 

*'  It  is,  at  all  events,  more  respectable  for  Miss 
Conway  to  have  such  a  companion  than  to  be  hiding 
in  obscure  lodgings  utterly  alone.  Certainly,  her 
pride  took  the  strangest  turn  when  it  led  her  to 
choose  such  a  mode  of  life." 

'*  It  is  quite  shocking  to  think  of,"  said  Lady 
Frances,  sighing ;  "  and,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  An- 
nesley,  I  left  no  means  untried  to  prevent  it.  But 
she  was  always  self-willed  and  obstinate,  and  she 
would  go  her  own  way.  It  nearly  broke  my  heart ; 
and,  indeed,  I  have  been  obliged  to  forbid  the  sub- 
ject being  mentioned  before  me,  as  my  nerves  are 
unequal  to  the  trial.  Pray,  do  not  let  us  say  any 
thing  more  about  it." 

After  this  plain  hint,  Edward  could  but  rise  and 
take  his  leave,  saying,  that  as  they  could  not  give 
him  any  information,  he  must  lose  no  time  in  trying 
to  obtain  it  by  other  means. 

"  She  will  not  see  you,  if  you  do  find  her  out," 
cried  Minna,  provoked  at  his  pertinacity.  "  She 
cut  all  her  old  acquaintance  while  she  was  with 
us,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  her  sauvagerie  has 
decreased  in  her  solitude." 

"  I  shall  try,  at  all  events,"  said  Edward,  and 
he  left  the  room,  glad  that  he  had  been  able  to 
restrain  the  expression  of  his  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion. In  the  hall  he  found  a  servant,  whom  he 
remembered  to  have  seen  at  Oaklands,  as  Sir 
Charles's  valet,  the  year  before ;  and,  in  the  hopes  of 
getting  some  information  about  Louisa,  he  stopped 
to  speak  to  him. 

"  Were  you  here,  when  Miss  Conway  went 
away  ?" 
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"  No,  sir,  I  came  just  afterwards." 

*'Then  you  cannot  tell  me  her  present  ad- 
dress ? " 

''No,  sir." 

'*  Surely,  somebody  in  the  house  must  recollect 
where  her  things  were  sent  to.  Do  go,  my  good 
fellow,  and  see  if  you  can  find  out  for  me." 

"  I'm  sure  I  would,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  the 
man,  who  had  lived  some  time  with  Sir  Charles 
Conway,  and  remembered,  with  gratitude,  his  kind 
master  and  mistress.  *'  People  say  that  Miss  Con- 
way is  sadly  in  want  of  her  old  friends  now.  If 
you  will  step  into  the  dining-room,  sir,  I  will  go 
and  inquire,  but  I  know  my  lady  desired  that 
every  body  should  be  told  that  Miss  Conway  had 
left  no  address." 

Edward  sat  down  in  the  dining-room,  and  the 
man  went  on  his  errand.  He  returned,  after  some 
minutes  delay,  with  the  wished-for  direction,  which 
Louisa  had  left  with  the  butler,  in  case  any  letters 
came  for  her.  Furnished  with  this,  Annesley  lost 
no  time  in  proceeding  to  her  lodgings.  She  was 
at  home,  and  remembering  Minna's  assurance  that 
she  would  not  see  him,  he  thought  it  better  not  to 
allow  her  the  alternative  of  refusing  him,  and 
walked  up  stairs  unannounced. 

Louisa  was  at  her  usual  post,  busily,  though 
sadly  employed,  at  her  easel,  when  Annesley  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  the  brush  fell  out  of  her  hand,  as 
she  raised  her  head  and  recognised  her  visitor. 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  a  very  unwelcome  intruder," 
said  he,  advancing  towards  her.  "  I  came  unan- 
nounced, as  I  was  told  you  had  renounced  all  your 
former  acquaintances,  and  I  was  determined  that 
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you  should  at  least  turn  me  out  yourself,  if  you 
wished  to  do  so." 

"  I  assure  you  I  have  no  such  wish,"  said  Louisa, 
eagerly  holding  out  her  hand.  "  I  am  too  lonely 
now,  not  to  welcome  gladly  the  appearance  of  a 
friend." 

*'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  heard  a 
different  account;  but  I  chose  to  judge  for  my- 
self, and  I  am  now  delighted  that  I  did." 

''  I  suppose  you  have  been  to  the  Montagues,  and 
found  me  out  through  them?" 

Edward  gave  an  account  of  his  visit  to  her  rela- 
tions, touching  as  slightly  as  possible  on  their 
unfeeling  conduct,  for  fear  of  wounding  her.  Louisa 
was  at  no  loss,  however,  to  guess  the  truth,  and 
she  thanked  him  warmly  for  the  kind  interest  in 
her  fate,  which  had  made  him  persist  in  his  inten- 
tions, notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  which  had 
been  thrown  in  his  way. 

After  they  had  got  over  the  first  slight  embar- 
rassment, which  naturally  attended  their  meeting, 
under  circumstances  so  new  and  strange,  their 
conversation  flowed  rapidly  on.  Louisa  was  anx- 
ious to  hear  everything  about  Oaklands.  She 
would  have  liked  to  inquire  about  every  particular 
spot,  every  familiar  face  ;  and  Edward,  anticipating 
her  wishes,  was  as  copious  in  his  details  as  she 
could  desire.  She  was  much  astonished  when  he 
mentioned  that  the  abbey  now  belonged  to  Lord 
Ethelwode,  who  had  already  given  orders  that  Lord 
Caldwell's  splendid  mansion  should  be  pulled  down 
without  delay ;  and  suspicions  that  Ellen  had  been 
foully  dealt  with  by  her  stepfather,  added  to  the 
sorrow  with  which  she  contemplated  her  friend's 
fate. 
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"  I  have  been  left  in  complete  solitude,  since  I 
came  here,"  said  she,  seeking  an  opportunity  of 
mentioning  Ellen,  as  she  saw  Edward's  anxiety  to 
hear  something  of  her,  although  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  make  a  direct  inquiry.  "  Reginald 
Talbot  has  left  my  letter  unanswered,  which  I 
cannot  account  for,  and  Lady  Caldwell  is  equally 
silent.  She  is  in  Paris,  but  that  is  all  I  know  of 
her." 

*'I  hope  she  will  not  remain  long  abroad.  I 
shall  be  glad  when  she  is  once  more  within  reach 
of  your  influence,"  said  Edward,  in  a  voice  which 
trembled  in  spite  of  his  effort  to  steady  it. 

"  Our  paths  in  life  are  now  so  widely  asunder," 
replied  Louisa,  "  that  I  fear  our  separation  would 
be  little  less  complete,  even  if  she  were  in  Eng- 
land." 

''  Do  not  say  so,  Miss  Conway.  Do  not  cease 
to  watch  over  her,  to  advise  her  as  you  used  to 
do." 

"  Alas,  my  watching  was  of  little  avail  ?"  said 
Louisa,  almost  involuntarily. 

Edward  rose  and  walked  to  the  window,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  both  were  silent.  When  they  spoke 
again,  it  was  on  a  different  subject. 

"  Is  this  your  own  design  ?"  asked  Edward,  ex- 
amining the  unfinished  picture  that  lay  on  the 
easel;  "that  group  is  very  beautiful." 

"The  group  is  from  fancy,  but  the  landscape 
is  taken  from  one  of  my  old  sketches." 

"  Forgive  me.  Miss  Conway,  if  I  ask  a  question 
which  may  seem  like  impertinent  intrusion ;  but  I 
have  heard — I  was  told  that  your  present  circum- 
stances were  such  as  to  oblige  you  to  exert  your 
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talents  as  a  means  of  support.  May  I  ask  if  this 
is  true?" 

"It  is  quite  true.  I  have  very  little  else  to 
depend  upon." 

"I  am  sure  you  will  believe  that  it  was  not 
mere  idle  curiosity  which  induced  me  to  ask,  but  a 
wish  to  be  of  service  to  you.  I  know  there  must 
be  difficulties  in  your  way,  and  I  need  not  say 
how  happy  I  should  feel,  in  being  able  to  assist 
you." 

^'  Thank  you,"  replied  Louisa,  "  but  although  I 
have  some  difficulties  to  encounter,  such  as  must 
always  be  found  on  entering  a  new  career,  I  have 
no  doubt  of  overcoming  them  in  time  ;  as  per- 
severance and  strong-will  have  often  overcome 
them  before." 

There  was  in  her  tone  and  manner  too  much  of 
the  pride  of  former  days,  to  allow  Edward  to  repeat 
his  offer  of  service,  and  he  merely  said  : 

"  I  rejoice  to  find  that  you  bring  such  good 
courage  to  the  task,  which  so  many,  in  your  sta- 
tion, would  shriAk  from  with  a  weak  feeling  of 
degradation ;  as  if  there  could  be  degradation  in 
anything  which  enables  us  to  preserve  our  inde- 
pendence of  mind." 

"  I  cannot  claim  to  myself  the  merit  of  having 
been  altoo-ether  a  stranofer  to  such  a  feelinof,"  said 
Louisa,  colouring ;  "  but  I  have  had  time  enough 
here  for  solitary  reflection,  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  no  name,  however  noble,  can  be 
disgraced  by  honest  toil.  And  I  trust,  that  none 
of  the  house  of  Conway  would  blush  to  see  me, 
their  last  descendant,  in  this  humble  abode,  earn- 
ing my  bread  by  my  own  exertions,  rather  than 
eating  it  in  bitter  dependence.     My  solitude  has 
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already  been  so  far  serviceable  to  me,  that  it  has 
enabled  me  to  see  clearly  many  truths  which,  in 
the  midst  of  the  world,  are  obscured  by  its  opinions 
and  prejudices." 

"That  is  a  real  and  great  good,"  said  Edward,  mild- 
ly;  "  but  the  mind  is  apt,  whilst  it  throws  off  the  coil 
the  world  winds  round  it,  to  wrap  itself  more  close- 
ly in  another,  scarcely  less  opposed  to  its  healthy 
action,  when  there  is  nothing  to  divert  or  correct 
its  views  and  meditations.  I  hope  you  are  in  no 
danger  of  this  kind,  from  growing  too  fond  of  soli- 
tude. Miss  Conway?  Although  apparently  a  harm- 
less, perhaps  a  useful  predilection,  it  is  not  always 
one  which  speeds  us  on  in  the  great  work  of  exist- 
ence." 

"  When  the  world  is  desolate  without,  and  the 
heart  more  desolate  still  within,"  said  Louisa,  in  a 
low  voice,  "  what  better  refuge  is  there  than  soli- 
tude ?  What  better  solace  than  the  toil  which 
prevents  the  mind  from  brooding  on  its  misery?" 

"  Believe  me,  there  is  a  better  refuge  than  these 
for  the  lonely  and  sick-hearted.  There  is  a  solace 
they  cannot  give  in  looking  away  from  ourselves, 
abroad  upon  the  wide  world,  and  forcing  the  heart 
to  see  that  it  is  not  desolate.  You  know  that  I 
have  needed  such  a  philosophy  as  this,"  added  he, 
with  emotion.  "  Let  me  lead  you  to  it,  as  a  fel- 
low-sufferer. Much  as  I  honour  your  exertions,  I  can- 
not conceal  from  you  that  they  may  be  made  in  a 
spirit  which  will  destroy  their  best  fruit — that  of 
inward  peace.  If  we  suffer,  let  us  not  bear  our 
suffering  in  pride  and  bitterness.  We  do  iiot 
suffer  alone.  How  many  in  this  wide  earth — how 
many  around  us,  even  at  our  very  door,  are  bear- 
ing a  burden  as  heavy,  perhaps  heavier,  than  ours ! 
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In  sympathy  for  the  sorrow  of  our  brethren,  is  the 
surest  balm  for  our  own. 

"  If  we  feel  ourselves  deserted,  let  us  seek  re- 
fuge in  the  thought  of  that  Infinite  Love  under  whose 
healing  wings  all  that  mourn  are  gathered  together 
in  holy  brotherhood.  If  our  own  disappoint- 
ments, our  own  mournful  experience,  seem  to  have 
darkened  for  us  all  that  was  bright  and  beautiful, 
let  us  look  beyond  the  clouds  of  our  own  lot,  and 
see  how  much  there  is  still  of  truth  and  goodness, 
and  nobleness  of  character  to  vindicate  human 
nature,  and  prove  that  God's  world  is  beautiful 
still,  and  that,  if  looked  upon  in  love  and  faith, 
even  amidst  its  darkest  scenes,  there  are  traces  of 
Divine  harmony,  in  which  the  travailing  and  deso- 
late heart  may  find  rest  and  consolation." 

"  But  am  I  not  cut  off  from  such  knowledge  of 
what  exists  around  me  ?  Perhaps,  you  blame  me, 
as  many  others  did,  for  having  adopted  this  mode 
of  life ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  am  utterly  alone." 

"  I  know  I  have  had  advantages,  as  a  man  with 
a  professional  career,  which  you  have  not,"  said 
Edward,  avoiding  a  direct  answer  to  her  half  ques- 
tion, concerning  the  decided  step  she  had  taken. 
"  My  professional  duties  precluded  the  indulgence 
of  any  wish  I  might  have  had  for  seclusion.  I  was 
forced,  I  think  fortunately,  to  go  on  bearing  my 
part  in  the  world — that  little  circle,  at  least,  which 
is  my  world  of  action — and  I  have  been  practically 
taught  the  wholesome  lesson  that,  only  in  enlarg- 
ing, not  in  contracting  the  circle  of  our  affections, 
can  any  true  solace  be  found  for  a  wounded  spirit. 
I  have  an  ill  grace  in  speaking  thus  of  myself  to 
you,  my  dear  Miss  Conway ;  but,  as  you  are  denied 
the  means  of  such  practical  instruction,  I  cannot 
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but  hope  that  the  experience  of  a  fellow-sufferer 
may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  you.  Let  your 
meditations  be  often  on  the  present  condition  of 
man  as  well  as  his  future  destiny,  and  when  gloomy 
feelings  will  arise,  strive  to  think  of  yourself  not  as 
a  lonely  mourner,  but  as  one  of  a  large,  a  holy 
band,  together  passing  through  the  waters  of  afflic- 
tion, to  come  forth  purified  and  regenerated.  Look 
upon  your  path  as  never  solitary  in  its  darkness  or 
its  hopes,  but  as  one  trodden  by  many  who  should 
be  linked  together  in  mutual  love  and  mutual  sym- 
pathy, and  on  which  some  flowers  are  ever  spring- 
ing beneath  the  kindly  influences  of  Heaven,  if  we 
would  but  stoop  our  proud  heads  to  mark  and 
gather  them-" 

Louisa  was  too  much  moved  to  answer  him  at 
once.  She  knew  that  this  was  no  barren  theory  of 
consolation  ;  that  he  who  urged  it  so  earnestly  had 
himself  needed,  to  the  utmost,  its  healing  efficacy. 
She  could  see  in  his  pale  countenance,  in  his 
dimmed  glance,  that  his  own  struggle  had  been 
a  fierce  one,  and  that  it  was  not  yet  over ;  and  she 
felt  already  the  truth  of  his  words,  as  she  looked 
on  him,  her  fellow-mourner,  and  reflected  that, 
though  apart,  they  trod  the  same  toilsome  path. 

"  I  hope,"  resumed  Edward,  remarking  her  si- 
lence, ''  that  you  do  not  consider  my  words  an  im- 
pertinent obtrusion,  or  think  that,  under  cover  of 
my  profession,  I  have  taken  upon  myself  to  preach, 
when  I  rather  need  being  preached  to." 

"  No,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Louisa.    ''  I  was  only 

silent  because  I  could  not  speak.     Much  of  what 

you  have  said  has  occurred  to  me  in  my  better 

moods,  but  I  have  turned  too  little  to  such  thoughts 

»for  consolation.     You  have  done  me  much  good, 
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Mr.  Annesley;  more  than  any  one  could  believe 
who  has  not  lived  as  I  have  done  for  the  last  two 
months." 

Mr.  Annesley  was  satisfied,  and  he  turned  the 
conversation  to  other  subjects.  He  tried  to  per- 
suade Louisa  to  take  up  her  abode  for  a  time,  at 
least,  with  Mrs.  Allen.  But  this  she  steadily  re- 
fused. She  felt  that  she  had  not  strength  to  en- 
counter all  the  recollections  that  would  assail  her 
at  Ethelwode,  and  that  there  would  be  more  bit- 
terness in  dwelling  within  sight  of  her  former 
home,  now  dismantled  and  abandoned,  than  in  all 
the  loneliness  of  her  present  lot. 

All  that  Edward  could  obtain  was  a  promise 
that  she  would  write  regularly  to  Mrs.  Allen,  and 
not  again  leave  her  friends  in  ignorance  and 
anxiety  concerning  her  fate.  Louisa  felt  her  heart 
sink  within  her,  as  he  rose  to  take  his  leave.  It 
would  be  long  before  she  again  saw  a  familiar  face, 
or  heard  a  friendly  voice ;  and  the  tears  rose  to  her 
eyes  in  spite  of  herself,  as  she  returned  the  warm 
pressure  of  his  hand  at  parting.  Often  and  often 
afterwards,  in  the  hour  when  her  loneliness  pressed 
most  heavily  upon  her,  did  she  remember  that  visit, 
and  his  earnest  words,  and  feel  comforted. 

As  time  passed  on,  that  inward  comfort  was  more 
and  more  needed,  for  no  cheering  ray  from  without 
came  to  lighten  her  toilsome  path.  After  being 
pressed  to  finish  her  picture  by  a  certain  day,  and 
having  deprived  herself  of  rest  and  exercise,  not  to 
lose  a  moment  of  daylight,  the  amateur,  who  had 
ordered  it,  changed  his  mind,  and  she  received  en- 
couraging words  and  idle  praise  for  sole  payment. 
Fresh  mental  torment  was  now  also  added  to  her 
burden. 
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*'  The  painfullest  feeling,"  says  a  writer  of  our 

day,   "  is  that  of  your  own  feebleness to  be 

weak,  is  the  true  misery.  And  yet  of  your 
strength  there  is  and  can  be  no  clear  feeling,  save 
by  what  you  have  done.  Between  vague  waver- 
ing capability  and  fixed  indubitable  performance, 
what  a  difference !  A  certain  inarticulate  self-con- 
sciousness dwells  dimly  in  us,  which  only  our  works 
can  render  articulate  and  decisively  discernible. 
Our  works  are  the  mirror  wherein  the  spirit  first 
sees  its  natural  lineaments."  Such  was  the  train 
of  thought  which  now  painfully  engrossed  Louisa ; 
in  the  proud  consciousness  of  power  she  had 
rushed  fearlessly  upon  a  new  career ;  and,  now  as 
one  after  another,  her  exertions  failed  and  ended 
in  disappointment,  the  feeling  of  her  weakness,  the 
withering  fear  that  she  had  utterly  deceived  her- 
self, crept  over  her,  chilling  her  hopes,  and  numb- 
ing her  faculties,  and  she  despised  herself. 

"  llow  valueless  must  I  be,"  she  would  exclaim, 
"  if  these  hands  cannot  earn  for  me  even  the  miser- 
able pittance  I  require !  Talents  !  intellect ! 
where  are  they,  or  of  what  avail?  Was  it  for 
such  a  result  as  this  that  my  father  toiled  ?  Oh  ! 
it  is  well  that  the  grave  conceals  from  him  his 
child's  utter  feebleness  and  insignificance,  the  po- 
verty of  that  mind  which  he  so  laboured  to  store. 
Now  there  are  none  to  mourn  my  low  estate,  to  see 
how  sorrow  has  ground  down  the  intellect  which 
was  once  fondly  supposed  to  be  none  of  the 
meanest.  Now  there  are  none  to  pity  me — none 
to  soothe,"  she  added,  in  a  softer  tone ;  "  even 
Ellen  and  Reginald  can  forsake  me  :  she,  perhaps, 
has  sorrows  of  her  own;  but  he  is  prosperous, 
happy,  and  I  am  forgotten.     Oh,  my  father !  it  is 
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well  indeed  that  the  grave  hides  these  things  from 
thy  sight." 

Such  thoughts  as  these  had  weighed  long  upon 
Louisa's  mind,  and  almost  crushed  her  energy, 
when  she  suddenly  roused  herself  from  them,  with 
a  resolution  to  make  a  new  effort  to  rise  superior 
to  the  obstacles  which  surrounded  her.  Painting 
had  failed  ;  she  would  now  write  ;  from  her  obscure 
comer  she  would  speak  to  the  world,  and  in  its 
sympathy,  perhaps  in  its  admiration,  find  the  com- 
panionship she  needed.  The  many  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  in  her  loneliness  crowded  too  fast 
upon  her,  would  thus  find  a  vent ;  and  while  she 
peopled  her  solitude  by  her  own  creative  power, 
her  meditations  would  lose  the  character  of  mere 
idle  contemplation,  and  bear  a  rich  and  precious 
fruit.  Thus  inspired  and  invigorated,  did  she  enter 
upon  her  new  labour,  which  for  a  time,  from  its 
all-engrossing  interest,  brought  to  her  that  solace 
she  had  so  earnestly  sought. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


*^  That  tone,  those  looks  so  changed. 

the  withering  bhght 

That  sin  and  sorrow  leave,  where'er  they  light. 
All  struck  upon  his  heart,  sudden  and  cold 
As  death  itself." 

Lalla  Rookh. 


The  autumn  and  winter  passed  away,  and  spring 
returned  once  more  to  awaken  the  earth  froi^  its 
icy  rest,  making  it  burst  forth  into  new  life  di\d 
beauty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  recall  to  London  the 
gay  multitudes,  who,  as  if  afraid  of  the  contrary 
between  their  artificial  existence  and  the  pure  love- 
liness of  nature  in  this  bright  season  of  her  youth, 
seem  to  flee  for  refuge  from  her  into  the  crowded 
dwellings  and  busy  thoroughfares  from  whence  she 
is  excluded. 

Lord  and  Lady  Caldwell  were  amongst  those 
whom  business  or  pleasure  recalled  to  London  at 
this  season ;  and,  after  an  eight  months'  absence 
from  England,  Ellen  found  herself  once  more  in  its 
great  metropolis.  As  she  entered  it,  her  thoughts 
recurred  to  the  time,  only  a  year  since,  when  she 
had  entered  it  for  the  first  time.  She  could 
scarcely  believe  it  was  only  a  year ;  long  and 
weary  ages  seemed  to  have  rolled  over  her  head 
since  then. 

She,  the  wretched,  the  hopeless,  the  hardened. 
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had  only  numbered  nineteen  years  of  existence. 
The  withering  blight  had  fallen  upon  her  ere  even 
the  bud  of  her  young  life  had  expanded  into  bloom 
— at  an  age  when  to  most  women  sorrow  is  yet  but 
a  name.  She  remembered  that  a  year  ago  she 
had  thought  she  knew  affliction ;  and  that  affliction 
seemed  light  as  joy  itself  when  compared  to  the 
cold,  crushing  weight  which  lay  at  her  heart  now. 
To  her  that  lapse  of  time  had  brought  neither 
change  nor  relief;  it  had  passed  like  a  long  feverish 
dream  of  mingled  splendour  and  misery,  and  had 
left  no  trace  behind,  save  that  the  pleasures  in 
whose  excitement  she  souofht  foro-etfulness  had 
daily  become  less  capable  of  affording  it.  Custom 
had  deadened  her  to  many  pangs,  but  it  had  also 
taken  the  zest  from  many  enjoyments. 

The  splendour  of  her  position,  the  luxury  that 
surrounded  her,  the  very  homage  paid  to  her  beauty, 
had  palled  upon  her  senses ;  even  flattery  had  no 
power  to  soothe  the  ''  dull,  cold  ear"  of  satiety. 
Her  mind,  formerly  accustomed  by  Edward's  and 
Louisa's  companionship  to  better  things,  now  that 
its  feverish  anguish  had  sunk  into  the  apathy  of 
hopelessness,  sickened  at  the  emptiness  of  all  the 
brilliant  baubles  which  decked  her  existence.  The 
conviction  that  all  was  "  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit,"  had  settled  darkly  and  heavily  upon  her 
soul,  excluding  all  light  and  hope.  Weary  and 
sick  at  heart,  yet  ever  restless,  she  dragged  on  her 
miserable  existence,  an  object  of  envy  to  those  who 
only  saw  its  outward  trappings  of  splendour,  and 
conceived  not  that  the  soul  might  starve  in  a 
golden  prison-house ;  and  herself  envying  the  very 
menials  of  her  household,  whose  enforced  labour 
saved  them  from  her   *'  strenuous  idleness,"  and 
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bought  for  them  at  night  the  blessed  forgetfulness 
of  sleep. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  so  dreadfully  altered 
as  Lady  Caldwell?"  said  Mrs.  Carew  to  Lady  Frances 
Montague,  as  they  met  in  the  crush-room  of  the 
Opera,  the  first  night  that  Ellen  appeared  in  public 
since  her  arrival  in  town.  "  She  really  is  scarcely 
handsome  now  !" 

"  Not  handsome !"  exclaimed  a  young  guardsman, 
who  was  making  his  debiit  in  the  fashionable  world 
under  Mrs.  Carew's  auspices.  "  She  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  house  to-night ;  at  least," 
added  he,  warned  by  the  cloud  which  came  over  his 
patroness's  still  pretty  features,  "  one  of  the  most 
beautiful !" 

"  Not  to  be  compared,  however,  to  what  she  was 
when  she  came  out,"  said  Lady  Frances.  "  But  it 
is  no  wonder,  if  all  one  hears  is  true.  I  am  told 
that  she  has  been  going  on  very  strangely  abroad, 
dashing  through  thick  and  thin ;  but  perhaps  this  is 
all  mere  oyi-dits,  I  should  really  be  grieved  to  think 
it  true,  for  I  have  known  her  from  a  child,  and  she 
used  to  be  a  favourite  of  mine,  though  I  must  con- 
fess she  was  always  rather  flighty.  I  must  inquire 
and  know  more  about  her  before  I  renew  my  ac- 
quaintance with  her." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  all  true,"  said  Mrs.  Carew. 
"  But  what  on  earth  can  it  signify  to  you  or  me 
whether  it  is  or  not.  If  she  had  had  ten  cicisbeos 
at  Naples  instead  of  one,  and  flirted  twenty  times 
as  much  with  Sir  Frederick  Granville  at  Paris,  I 
do  not  see  why  we  should  trouble  ourselves  about  it, 
so  long  as  Lord  Caldwell  allows  her  to  be  mistress 
of  the  best  house  in  London." 

"  Ah  !  that  may  be  very  well  for  you  to  say ;  but, 
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as  a  mother,  you  know,  I  am  bound  to  be  more  par- 
ticular for  the  sake  of  my  dear  girls.  I  should  blame 
myself  severely  for  exposing  them  to  any  contami- 
nation." 

*'  Thank  heavens  !  I  have  no  grown-up  daughte 
with  morals  to  be  taken  care  of,"  said  Mrs.  Carew, 
laughing ;  "I  hope  my  own  are  proof  against  any 
contamination  likely  to  ensue  from  contact  with 
Lady  Caldwell.  At  all  events,  I  shall  brave  the  dan- 
ger, for  I  hear  she  is  to  give  the  most  splendid  balls 
of  the  season,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  allow  myself 
to  be  kept  away  from  them  by  any  scruples  of  con- 
science." 

"  Balls ! — really,  I  had  not  heard  that  she  meant 
to  receive  at  all.  Then  I  suppose  every  body  will  go. 
To  be  sure,  as  to  merely  going  to  a  ball  at  a  per- 
son's house,  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  much  signify. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  know  her  intimately  because 
one  goes  to  her  parties.  Besides,  after  all,  I  dare 
say  there  is  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  what  one 
hears.  At  all  events,  I  shall  leave  a  card  upon  her 
to-morrow,  that  can  do  no  harm ;  and  if  she  has 
really  been  only  flighty,  poor  thing !  an  old  friend 
should  not  judge  her  too  harshly." 

"  There  is  Lady  Caldwell  coming  towards  us  now, 
mamma,"  whispered  Fanny. 

"And  Lady  Cardale,  with  Lady  Anne  leaning  on 
her  arm,  is  talking  to  her,  I  see  ;  so,  of  course,  there 
can  be  nothing  wrong  about  her,"  and  Lady  Frances 
hurried  forward  to  meet  Ellen. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Caldwell,  I  am  so  delighted  to 
see  you  again  !  How  charmingly  you  are  looking  ! 
How  is  Lord  Caldwell  ?  I  did  not  see  him  with  you 
to-night.     I  hope  he  is  quite  well  ?" 

Ellen  had  not  seen  the  Montao^ues  since  her  wed- 
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ding-day;  and  this  sudden  meeting  brought  back 
such  a  tide  of  recollections,  that  she  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  retaining  her  usual  self-possession.  She 
answered  Lady  Frances's  greeting  rather  hurriedly, 
and  tried  to  pass  on.  But  Lady  Frances  moved 
on  too. 

"  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  you,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say.  There 
have  been  sad  changes  at  Oaklands,  you  know,  since 
you  left  England.  My  poor  dear  brother  gone  ! — 
and  Mr.  Allen,  too,  is  dead  now. ..." 

"  Mr.  Allen ! — then  where  is .... "  Ellen  stopped 
short — she  had  not  power  to  utter  the  remainder 
of  her  question. 

"Mrs.  Allen  and  Mr.  Annesley  left  Ethel wode 
after  his  death.  Lord  Ethelwode  offered  Mr.  An- 
nesley the  living  —  so  Lady  Ethelwode  told  me  — 
but  he  refused  it,  and  obtained  a  curacy  in  London 
instead." 

"  And  where  is  Louisa  Conway  now  ?"  said  Ellen, 
turning  to  another  subject  with  apparent  indif- 
ference.    "  Is  she  still  with  you  ?" 

"  Ah,  that  was  a  most  distressing  business  !  You 
have  no  idea  how  much  I  suffered  at  the  time.  She 
behaved  very  ill  both  to  Mr.  St.  John  and  to  us. 
But  I  cannot  tell  you  about  it  now.  I  will  call 
upon  you  to-morrow  morning,  and  we  will  have  a 
comfortable  talk  over  old  times." 

"But  cannot  you  tell  me  if  Louisa  is  in  town, 
and  what  is  her  direction  ?" 

"  I  believe  she  is  in  town  somewhere,  but  I  really 
do  not  exactly  know  where.  She  behaved  so  strangely, 
that  although,  for  her  dear  mother's  sake,  I  would 
have  done  any  thing  for  her,  I  was  obliged  to  give 
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her  up.  Minna,  my  dear,  Ho  you  recollect  Louisa's 
direction  ?" 

Minna  was  at  this  moment  deeply  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  Mr.  St.  John ;  and  the  sudden  change 
of  his  countenance,  as  Louisa's  name  was  mentioned, 
warned  her  that  it  might  be  imprudent  to  apprise 
him  of  where  she  was  to  be  found,  although  she 
perfectly  remembered  the  direction ;  therefore  she 
denied  all  knowledge  of  it.  And  Fanny  really  had 
forgotten  it. 

"  Well,  I  have  got  it  somewhere  at  home,  I  know," 
said  Lady  Frances,  "  and  I  will  look  for  it,  and  bring 
it  with  me  when  I  call  to-morrow,  if  you  are  really 
anxious  to  have  it." 

Lady  Caldwell  was  very  anxious,  and  begged  her 
so  earnestly  not  to  fail  in  coming  the  next  morning, 
that  Lady  Frances  rejoiced  in  the  certainty  that  she 
should  have  the  entree  of  Caldwell  House  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  Her  carriage  was  announced  at 
the  moment,  and  she  sailed  away  with  Fanny,  fol- 
lowed by  Minna,  leaning  on  Mr.  St.  John's  arm. 

'^  It  will  be  no  fault  of  Minna  Montague's,  if  Ar- 
thur St.  John  does  not  soon  forget  his  grande  pas- 
sion for  Miss  Conway,"  said  Mrs.  Carew,  when  they 
were  out  of  hearing ;  ''  I  never  saw  such  a  dead  set 
made  at  any  man  in  my  life.  However,  she  has  my 
best  wishes.  She  may  not  make  a  particularly  good 
wife,  but  she  will  be  an  admirable  maitresse  de 
bonne  maison,  and  it  is  high  time  he  should  leave 
off  playing  the  despairing  lover,  and  letting  his  fine 
property  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  out  of  spite  to  Miss 
Conway." 

"  He  did  not  look  much  like  a  despairing  lover 
when  I  saw  him,  this  winter,  in  Paris,"  said  Lady 
Caldwell ;  "  and  his  property  seemed  to  me  more 
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in  danger  from  gambling  than  from  any  tenderer 
passion.  I  fancy  men  in  general,  and  Mr.  St.  John, 
in  particular,  are  not  likely  to  lose  any  thing,  in 
these  days,  for  love." 

"  You,  of  all  others,  have  surely  least  right  to 
ray  so,"  whispered  Sir  Frederick  Granville,  who 
had  been  abroad  a  constant  follower  in  Lady  Cald- 
well's train,  and  who  was  suspected  of  a  deeper 
feeling  towards  her  than  mere  admiration. 

"  I  assure  you,  I  weighed  their  love  in  the  ba- 
lance long  ago,  and  found  it  lighter  than  vanity 
itself  —  a  charming  plaything,  but  no  wear  in  it 
whatever.  Now,  will  you  be  so  kind.  Sir  Frede- 
rick," continued  she,  anticipating  the  remonstrance 
•which  his  look  already  eloquently  expressed,  "  as 
to  see  if  I  have  any  chance  of  getting  my  carriage 
to-night?" 

Sir  Frederick  bit  his  lip  and  left  her  to  obey  her 
commands.  The  wished-for  announcement  met  his 
ear  before  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
and  he  ran  back  to  offer  his  arm  to  the  disdainful 
beauty,  who  had  blighted  his  existence  with  a  hope- 
less passion,  and  now  laughed  to  scorn  the  love  she 
had  kindled. 

It  so  happened  that  that  night  Edward  Annesley 
had  been  detained  late  beside  the  deathbed  of  one 
of  his  parishioners,  and  his  way  home  led  him  past 
the  Opera  House,  just  as  the  performance  was 
over. 

The  crowd  round  the  doors,  and  the  crush  of 
carriages,  prevented  his  passing  on;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  wait,  much  against  his  inclination,  as 
he  knew  that  Mrs.  Allen  would  be  anxiously  ex- 
pecting him  at  home,  from  whence  he  was  seldom 
absent  at  so  late  an  hour.     In  his  impatience,  he 
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was  on  the  point  of  trying  to  force  his  way  through 
the  dense  mass  of  carriages,  when  his  steps  were 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  shout  which  arose  from 
the  crowd — 

"  Lady  Caldwell's  carriage  stops  the  way !" 

The  name  rang  in  Edward's  ears.  It  was  Ellen's 
new  name  which  he  thus  heard  for  the  first  time. 
She  was  then  in  England — in  that  house.  His  brain 
felt  dizzy,  and  he  clung  to  the  lamp-post,  near  which 
he  was  standing,  to  save  himself  from  reeling.  The 
next  moment  he  threw  himself  into  the  crowd,  anc' 
pushed  his  way  through,  with  desperate  strength, 
to  the  foremost  place. 

He  had  just  reached  it,  and  stood  breathless  in 
the  deep  shadow  of  one  of  the  pillars,  when  Lady 
Caldwell,  leaning  on  Sir  Frederick  Granville's  arm, 
appeared  at  the  door.  Some  confusion  amongst  the 
carriages  had  forced  hers  to  back  a  little,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  wait  two  or  three  minutes  before  it 
could  drive  up  again.  The  strong  glare  of  the  gas- 
light fell  upon  her  face  and  figure  as  she  stood  be- 
neath the  lamp,  and  Edward  had  full  time  to  mark 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  both,  since 
that  morning  when  he  had  pressed  her  to  his  bosom, 
and  bid  her  find  comfort  in  the  hope  that  they 
should  soon  meet  again  to  part  no  more.  Changed 
she  seemed,  indeed ! 

Exquisitely  beautiful  as  she  still  was,  the  bright 
dewy  freshness  which  had  been  the  characteristic 
of  her  beauty  and  its  greatest  charm  was  utterly 
gone;  the  chiselled  features  had  lost  the  round- 
ness of  youth ;  her  form  was  much  wasted,  and  the 
peach-like  bloom  had  faded  from  her  cheek;  her 
large  blue  eyes,  as  she  lifted  for  a  moment  the 
heavy  eyelashes,  flashed  forth  brilliantly  as  ever; 
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but  there  was  a  restlessness  in  their  brilliancy— 
and  the  deep,  unfathomable  expression  which  had 
so  often  thrilled  every  nerve  of  Edward's  being 
was  there  no  longer.  Her  lip  was  slightly  curled, 
as  if  in  habitual  scorn ;  but  it  was  in  her  voice,  as 
she  spoke  a  few  gay  words  to  her  companion,  that 
the  change  was  most  startling — that  voice  which  had 
once  been  as  the  "  very  sound  of  happy  thoughts" 
—  that  voice  whose  lightest  utterance  had  once 
power  to  stir  his  inmost  soul ! 

The  whole  miserable  history  of  her  existence, 
since  they  parted,  seemed  revealed  to  him  in  its 
altered  tones.  Edward  groaned  audibly,  but  the 
sound  was  lost  in  the  conflicting  noises  of  the 
crowd.  Ellen  passed  on  to  her  carriage,  uncon- 
scious who  was  near  her — unconscious  whose  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her — as  if  her  presence  were  light. 
The  door  was  closed,  the  carriage  drove  off,  and 
Edward  staggered  back  against  the  pillar,  insen- 
sible to  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  and  the  clamour 
which  prevailed  around  him. 

When  he  recovered  his  consciousness  of  outward 
objects,  the  crowd  was  gone,  and  the  street  was 
silent  and  solitary.  That  momentary  apparition 
seemed  to  him  like  a  dream  ;  but,  oh,  how  un- 
utterably mournful !  Slowly,  heavily  he  turned 
away  from  the  spot  where  she  had  stood,  and  di- 
rected his  steps  towards  his  own  home.  Mrs.  Allen 
was  anxiously  waiting  for  him,  as  he  had  foreseen, 
and  his  haggard  countenance  did  not  quiet  her 
alarm.  But  he  could  not,  at  that  moment,  explain 
the  cause  of  his  agitation :  he  hastily  wished  her 
good-night ;  and,  with  her  usual  consideration,  she 
did  not  attempt  to  question  him. 

Long  after  the  good  old  lady  had  forgotten  her 
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anxiety  in  sleep,  even  till  the  grey  dawn  broke  in 
the  east,  Edward  watched  by  his  open  window, 
struggling  with  the  passionate  feelings  which  the 
event  of  that  night  had  once  more  awakened  in  his 
heart ;  and  praying,  in  agonized  earnestness,  for 
her,  the  thought  of  whose  misery  was  harder  to 
bear  than  all  the  woe  which  she  had  brought  upon 
him. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


•*  Friend  of  my  youth,  we  meet  again. 
Both  changed  in  outward  guise  ; 
But  the  love  we  bore  each  other  then 

Still  lives  in  our  tearful  eyes. 
Those  who  were  wont  our  hearts  to  cheer. 

Have  left  us  on  earth  alone. 
But  we'll  love  each  other  the  better  still. 
For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  gone. 
Old  Friend." 

Mrs.  Norton. 

I'll  play  the  tyrant- 


Till,  by  afBictions  and  continued  cares, 

I've  worn  thee  to  a  homely  household  drudge." 

Otway. 


There  was  little  fear  of  Lady  Frances  forgetting 
her  promise  to  call  on  Lady  Caldwell,  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  next  morning,  as  early  as  was  consistent 
with  the  rules  of  fashionable  etiquette,  her  carriage 
drove  to  the  door  of  Lord  CaldwelFs  stately  man- 
sion. As  she  and  her  daughter  were  ushered 
through  the  long  and  magnificent  suite  of  apart- 
ments into  the  luxurious  boudoir  where  Ellen 
spent  her  mornings,  she  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  mistress  of  such  a  house  was  not  to  be  lightly 
judged,  like  a  person  of  no  account ;  and  that, 
whatever  might  be  her  faults  and  follies,  they  were 
covered  by  too  splendid  a  mantle  for  a  prudent 
person  to  discover  them. 

Lady  Caldwell  received  them  graciously,  for  she 
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was  anxious  to  learn  from  them  all  she  could 
about  Louisa.  The  hope  of  seeing  again  her  ear- 
liest friend — the  only  being,  as  she  thought,  who 
had  ever  loved  her,  had  roused  her  from  her  usual 
listless  indifference  ;  to  have  any  thing  to  hope  for 
was  a  blessed  change,  and  there  was  something  of 
her  old  gaiety  of  look  and  manner  in  her  reception 
of  the  Montagues. 

"  Have  you  brought  me  Louisa's  direction  ?"  was 
her  first  question,  as  soon  as  the  preliminary  civi- 
lities were  over. 

"  Yes,  here  it  is ;  the  one,  at  least,  which  she 
gave  me  when  first  she  left  us — she  may  have 
changed  since  then,  however — for,  after  her  extra- 
ordinary behaviour,  of  course,  there  was  an  end 
to  all  intercourse  between  us.  It  was  a  great  trial 
to  me,  but  I  could  not  countenance  such  conduct.'* 

"  What  conduct? — What  do  you  mean  ?  Louisa 
never  can  have  behaved  ill.  She,  who  would  have 
made  any  sacrifice  rather  than  do  what  she  thought 
wrong." 

"  That  is  the  very  thing,"  said  Minna,  laughing ; 
"  unfortunately,  what  she  thought  wrong,  every 
body  else  thought  right.  She  thought  it  wrong  to 
marry  Mr.  St.  John,  after  encouraging  him  to  fall 
in  love  with  her  ;  so  she  preferred  being  a  beggar, 
to  remaining  mistress  of  Oaklands  ;  then,  when 
she  was  a  beofo^ar,  she  thouofht  it  wrono^  to  allow 
any  one  to  help  mamma  to  support  her,  so  she 
quarrelled  with  her  bread  and  butter  altogether, 
and  rode  off  on  her  hio-h  horse — and  that  was  al- 
ways  high  enough,  you  know — with  the  determi- 
nation of  supporting  herself;  a  determination 
which,  I  should  think,  she  must  long  ago  have 
repented." 
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"  I  told  her  she  would,"  said  Lady  Frances.  **  I 
warned  her  of  her  folly ;  but  she  was  a  great  deal 
too  obstinate  to  take  my  advice,  and  she  went  her 
own  way." 

"  And  you  have  never  seen  her  since — never 
even  inquired  whether  she  had  starved  or  not !" 
exclaimed  Ellen,  indignantly. 

"  Starved,  oh,  dear,  no !"  said  Lady  Frances, 
with  a  qualm  of  conscience  at  the  neglect  she  had 
never  blamed  herself  for,  till  Lady  Caldwell  spoke 
of  it  so  warmly.  "  Of  course,  there  was  no  fear  of 
her  starving.  And,  I  assure  you,  I  did  all  I  could 
to  prevent  her  going — and  nobody  but  myself  can 
tell  what  I  have  suffered,  to  think  of  my  dear  sis- 
ter's only  child  turning  out  so  ill — disgracing  her 
family  as  she  has  done." 

''  Disgrace ! — Louisa  Conway  disgrace  her  fa- 
mily!...." 

"  Perhaps  disgrace  may  be  too  strong  a  word  ; 
I  feel  so  strongly  on  this  subject,  that  I  naturally 
express  myself  so.  But  when  a  young  woman  flies 
in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  chooses  to  separate 
herself  from  all  her  family,  and  forget  her  birth 
and  station  in  life,  so  far  as  to  descend  to  work  for 
her  bread,  you  will  allow  that  so  near  a  relation  as 
I  am  has  a  right  to  feel  hurt — that  I  cannot  but 
feel  keenly  the  degradation  she  has  entailed  upon 
herself." 

"  Louisa  Conway  must  be  much  changed,  if  she 
can  be  degraded  by  any  situation,"  said  Ellen, 
warmly,  her  better  feelings  rousing  in  defence  of  her 
friend.  "  At  all  events,  I  shall  go  and  find  her 
out  to-day,  if  I  possibly  can,  and  ascertain  for  my- 
self how  the  matter  stands." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Lady  Caldwell,  I  assure  you,  you 
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had  better  not  attempt  it,  you  will  be  very  much 
shocked.  I  have  often  wished  to  go  and  see  her 
myself;  but  she  lives,  as  you  see,  in  some  dread- 
ful place  in  the  suburbs,  where  I  could  not  think 
of  taking  my  girls.  Besides,  I  was  afraid  of  its 
being  known  in  the  world ;  for  theii'  sakes,  you 
know,  I  should  not  like  to  acknowledge  as  a  rela- 
tion a  person  living  in  that  low  manner." 

Lady  Caldwell's  lip  curled  in  scorn,  and  she 
coldly  replied,  that,  as  she  had  no  such  considera- 
tions to  deter  her,  and  did  not  dread  any  contami- 
nation from  the  vulgarity  of  Louisa's  abode,  she 
should  certainly  persist  in  her  intention  of  seeking 
out  her  friend,  without  delay.  Lady  Frances  saw 
that  she  had  failed  in  making  the  desired  impres- 
sion on  her  auditor,  and  she  was  the  more  annoyed, 
as  she  dreaded  the  different  interpretation  Louisa 
might  give  of  her  aunt's  conduct.  But  Ellen  cut 
short  all  her  anxious  attempts  at  explanation  and 
exculpation,  and  passed  on  to  another  subject. 
Finding  herself  baffled,  she  shortened  the  visit  as 
much  as  possible,  and  soon  after  rose  to  go  away. 
They  were  leaving  the  room,  when  Minna  turned 
suddenly  round — 

'*  By  the  way,"  said  she,  fixing  her  eyes  on  El- 
len's face,  "  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you,  that 
your  old  lover,  Mr.  Annesley,  is  now  settled  in 

town,  and  has  got chapel.  He  is  the  fashionable 

preacher  now,  and  is  wonderfully  improved,  I  assure 
you.  I  am  glad  I  remembered  it  in  time,  as,  per- 
haps you  will  like  to  go  and  hear  him." 

"  Thank  you — good  bye,"  said  Ellen,  stooping, 
as  she  spoke,  over  a  stand  of  exotics,  and  plucking, 
carelessly,  two  or  three  of  the  rare  and  beautiful 
blossoms. 
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Minna  was  disappointed ;  and  as  Lady  Frances 
was  already  on  the  staircase,  she  could  not  wait  to 
see  Ellen's  countenance  when  she  raised  her  head 
again. 

As  soon  as  the  carriage  had  driven  from  the 
door,  Lady  Caldwell  rang  the  hell,  and  ordered  her 
own ;  and,  as  she  passed  through  the  hall  to  get 
into  it,  stopped  to  tell  the  porter  herself,  to  re- 
member, henceforward,  that  she  was  never  at  home 
to  Lady  Frances  or  the  Miss  Montagues. 

Never  had  any  drive  seemed  so  long  to  Ellen  as 
that  from  Berkeley  Square  to  the  obscure  and  dis- 
tant quarter  to  which  she  had  been  directed.  Now 
that  the  hope  of  seeing  Louisa  seemed  so  near  being 
realised,  her  eagerness  knew  no  bounds.  Li  her 
impatience,  she  fancied  she  could  have  walked 
there  quicker  than  the  rapid  pace  at  which  the 
spirited  horses  were  drawing  her  carriage.  Yet  at 
times  a  feeling  almost  of  dread  came  over  her  at 
the  thoughts  of  the  meeting  she  was  now  hastening 
to.  When  at  length  she  reached  the  place,  her 
heart  beat  so  thick  and  fast  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty she  could  tell  the  footman  the  name  he  was 
to  inquire  for.  The  door  was  not  immediately 
opened,  and  Ellen  had  leisure  to  contemplate  the 
mean-lookino'  house.  The  tears  dimmed  her  eyes 
as  she  thougLt  that  Louisa — the  high-born,  high- 
bred Louisa,  nursed  in  wealth  and  luxury — should 
be  reduced  to  such  a  home  as  that.  At  length,  a 
slatternly  maid-servant  answered  the  repeated 
double-knocks  of  the  impatient  footman,  who  felt 
himself  degraded  by  standing  at,  such  a  door. 

*'  Miss  Conway?"  said  she,  with  a  look  of  total 
ignorance,  in  answer  to  his  peremptory  inquiry. 
"  There  is  no  such  person  lives  here." 
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"  But  ask  her,"  said  Lady  Caldwell,  when  the 
footman  reported  this  answer,  "  whether  she  does 
not  know  any  one  of  that  name  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— whether  such  a  person  did  not  formerly 
lodge  here." 

The  girl  could  not  remember  ever  having  heard 
the  name.  She  was  a  stranger  there,  but  she  would 
ask  her  mistress ;  perhaps  she  might  know. 

Mrs.  Brown,  the  landlady,  was  at  her  dinner, 
and  came  up  stairs  in  no  complacent  mood  at 
having  been  disturbed.  At  the  sight  of  the  coro- 
netted  carriage  and  splendid  liveries,  however,  she 
quickly  smoothed  her  ruffled  countenance  into  a 
smile,  and,  although  it  was  raining,  obeyed  without 
demur  Ellen's  summons  to  come  and  speak  to  her 
at  the  carriage  door. 

She  perfectly  remembered  having  a  lodger  of 
the  name  of  Miss  Conway,  but  she  had  left  her 
house  some  months  ago,  being  unable  to  pay  so  high 
a  rent. 

"  She  was  in  very  poor  circumstances,  I  fancy, 
my  lady,  but  she  was  too  proud  to  say  any  thing 
about  it ;  and  kept  a  seiTant,  though  she  was  obliged 
to  work  for  her  bread ;  and  many's  the  time  I  be- 
lieve they  had  not  bread  to  eat." 

*^  Good  heavens!  is  this  possible?"  said  Ellen, 
the  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks  in  spite  of  her- 
self. "  And  where  is  she  now  ?  Don't  you  know 
what  has  become  of  her?" 

"  Why,  no,  my  lady ;  I  had  the  direction  once,  I 
believe ;  she  gave  it  me  to  send  some  things  which 
she  left  behind.  Somewhere  in  the  Strand,  I 
think  it  was.  If  your  ladyship  will  please  to  wait 
a  minute,  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  it." 

Ellen  did  not  care  how  long  she  waited ;  and 
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away  trotted  Mrs.  Brown,  wondering  who  the  lodger 
could  have  been  that  so  grand  a  lady  cared  so  much 
about.  Fortunately  she  had  not  lost  the  direction, 
and  she  brought  Lady  Caldwell  the  note  about  the 
forgotten  things,  in  which  Louisa  had  given  it.  It 
was  to  some  lane  turning  down  from  the  Strand, 
and  thither  Ellen  instantly  proceeded. 

During  the  slow  drive  through  the  crowded 
streets  of  the  city,  Ellen  read  over  and  over  Louisa's 
short  note  to  Mrs.  Brown.  The  sight  of  that  fa- 
miliar handwriting  moved  her  deeply.  Louisa 
seemed  present  to  her  as  she  gazed  upon  it.  The 
writing  was  free  and  clear  as  ever ;  there  was  no 
tremulousness,  no  sign  of  weakened  nerves,  in  the 
well-formed  and  flowing  letters.  Ellen  fancied  she 
could  trace,  even  in  those  insignificant  words,  that 
affliction  had  left  Louisa's  mind  unshaken. 

She  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  the  carriage 
once  more  stopping,  for  the  coachman  to  inquire 
where Lane  was.  A  passer  by  gave  the  ne- 
cessary directions,  but  said,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  carriage  could  not  go  down  the  lane;  it  was 
too  narrow,  and  there  was  no  room  to  turn  at 
the  end. 

This  intelligence  was  reported  to  Lady  Caldwell. 

"  I  will  get  out  and  walk  there,"  said  she.  The 
footman  let  down  the  steps,  wondering  what  strange 
freak  could  make  her  ladyship  come  to  such  a  place 
as  that ;  and  he  followed  her  with  some  disgust  as 
she  walked  at  a  rapid  pace  down  the  narrow  pave- 
ment. No.  3  was  that  given  in  Louisa's  note,  and 
Ellen  looked  anxiously  for  it  on  either  side. 

"  Where  is  No.  3  ?"  asked  she  of  an  old  woman 
who  was  whirling  a  mop  at  one  of  the  doors,  and 
who  stopped  in  her  employment  to  gaze  wonder- 
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ingly  on  the  fine  lady  and  her  powdered  footman, 
who  were  evidently  very  unusual  sights  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

"  No.  3  !  La,  ma'am,  there  are  several  number 
threes  in  this  neighbourhood.  This  is  No.  12,  you 
see,  but  there  is  a  No.  3  a  few  doors  further  down." 

Ellen  hurried  on,  and  at  length  discerned  the  de- 
sired number,  half  effaced  on  the  bespattered  door- 
post of  one  of  the  meanest-looking  houses  in  the 
street. 

"  Surely  this  cannot  be  it,"  thought  she,  as  the 
indignant  footman  rang  the  bell  with  a  violent 
jerk ;  "  Louisa  could  not  live  in  such  a  place  as 
this." 

Her  uncertainty  on  this  point  was  soon  at  an  end. 
It  was  old  Sarah  herself  who  opened  the  door,  and 
she  started  back  in  astonishment  at  the  unexpected 
sight  of  a  fashionably  dressed  lady  and  a  liveried 
footman. 

"  Old  Sarah !  then  Louisa  is  here.  Where  is 
she  ?  Do  you  not  know  me  ?"  exclaimed  Ellen, 
before  the  old  woman  had  had  time  to  recover  her 
surprise. 

"  Lord  bless  me  !  is  it  you,  Miss  Percival  ?  Only 
think  of  my  not  knowing  you  at  once ;  but  I  am 
growing  rather  blind.  To  be  sure,  miss — my  lady, 
I  mean — Miss  Conway  is  here,  and  happy  she  will 
be,  poor  dear  !  to  see  you  again.  This  way,  ma'am, 
if  you  please ;  it's  a  poor  place,  you  see,  to  what 
Miss  Conway  was  used  to,  and  none  of  her  friends 
could  ever  have  thought  in  former  days  of  her 
coming  to  this." 

Ellen  silently  followed  the  old  woman  up  the 
dark,  close-smelling  staircase.  A  thousand  con- 
flicting feelings  were  working  within,  and  choked 
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her  utterance.  At  length  they  reached  the  narrow 
landing-place,  and  old  Sarah  opened  a  door  to  the 
left. 

"  Here's  a  friend  at  last  come  to  see  you,  my 
dear,"  said  she. 

But  Ellen  had  darted  in  before  her,  and,  as 
Louisa  rose  in  astonishment  from  the  desk  at  which 
she  was  sitting,  she  sprang  towards  her,  and, 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  neck,  convulsively 
sobbed  out  her  name. 

"  Ellen  !"  exclaimed  Louisa. 

Old  Sarah  turned  away  to  wipe  her  eyes  with 
the  corner  of  her  apron,  and  then  quietly  left  the 
room. 

Long  and  close  was  that  embrace  of  the  two 
friends,  who  each  felt,  in  finding  the  other  once 
more,  that,  save  that  one,  she  was  friendless ;  and 
afterwards,  when  they  were  seated  together  on  the 
narrow  sofa,  it  was  many  minutes  before  either 
could  speak.  Ellen,  especially,  was  moved  beyond 
control.  It  was  so  long  since  she  had  leant  on  a 
bosom  that  she  could  trust ;  so  long  since  she  had 
heard  a  voice  of  heartfelt  affection,  that  it  seemed 
now  as  if  all  the  pent-up  misery  of  those  long, 
weary  months  were  forcing  its  way  into  outward 
expression. 

She  hid  her  face  on  Louisa's  shoulder,  and  wept 
convulsively ;  and  Louisa  checked  her  own  tears  to 
quiet  and  comfort  her,  and  kissed  again  and  again 
her  burning  brow,  and  soothed  her  with  gentle  and 
cheering  words ;  so  that  any  one  who  had  come  in 
then,  would  have  thought  rather  that  Ellen  was 
the  lonely,  destitute  orphan,  and  her  comforter, 
the  rich,  and  admired,  and  courted  peeress,  who 
was  apparently  raised  by  the  world's  favour,  and 
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the  gifts  of  fortune,  high  above  the  touch  of  sorrow. 
At  length  the  violence  of  her  emotion  exhausted 
itself,  and  she  could  once  more  look  up  to  Louisa's 
face  with  a  smile ;  not  the  smile  of  other  days,  as 
Louisa  painfully  felt,  but,  though  inexpressibly 
sad,  it  was  one  of  returning  peace. 

"  And  now  tell  me,"  said  Louisa,  "  how  long 
you  have  been  in  England,  and  how  you  managed 
to  find  me  out." 

Ellen  gave  an  account  of  the  Montagues'  visit, 
of  her  morning's  drive,  and  the  manifold  difficulties 
she  had  encountered.     She  ended  by  saying — 

"  I  was  determined  to  find  you,  even  if  I  in- 
quired at  every  door  in  London." 

"  Dearest  Ellen  !  the  world  has  not  changed  you 
yet,  I  see." 

A  strange  expression  passed  over  Ellen's  face. 

"  Do  not  let  us  talk  of  that ;  I  could  not  change 
in  my  affection  for  you,  unless  I  had  found  you 
false,  like  others.  But  now  it  is  my  turn  to  ask 
questions.  Tell  me,  how  is  it  possible  that  you 
should  have  been  reduced  to  such  poverty  as 
this?" 

"  Circumstances  have  indeed  rather  changed 
with  me  since  we  met  last,"  said  Louisa,  with  a 
sad  smile,  as  her  eye  glanced  round  the  small, 
meanly  furnished  room,  and  rested  at  last  on  her 
own  deep  mourning,  now  looking  rusty  from  con- 
stant wear,  though  it  was  evident  no  small  pains 
were  taken  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  neatness. 

"  But  how  could  it  come  to  this  ?"  asked  Ellen 
again,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  as  she  followed 
Louisa's  glance,  and  then  looked  up  to  her  pale 
and  somewhat  worn  countenance. 

Louisa  briefly  told  her  eventful  history,  since 
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her  father's  death.  Her  voice  faltered  when  she 
spoke  of  him,  but  grew  firmer  as  she  went  on  to 
talk  of  her  struggles — her  exertions ;  and  how,  in 
spite  of  them,  she  had,  day  by  day,  seen  her  means 
diminishing,  till  she  had  been  reduced  to  her  pre- 
sent state. 

The  tears  flowed  again  down  Ellen's  cheeks,  as 
she  listened  to  this  tale  of  suffering,  and  lonely 
striving  against  poverty,  and  patience  and  faith 
unconquerable. 

"  But  I  am  rising  again  in  the  world  now," 
continued  Louisa,  more  cheerfully ;  "I  have  at 
last  a  prospect  of  steady  earnings  from  my  painting 
and  writing,  and  you  are  within  reach  again,  and  I 
have  found  other  old  friends  of  late." 
"What  friends?" 

Louisa  was  embarrassed  for  a  moment,  and 
wished  she  had  not  spoken  so  hastily,  but  she  was 
obliged  to  answer. 

"  Mr.  Annesley  and  Mrs.  Allen  are  settled  in 
town  now,  and  are  very  kind  to  me." 

Ellen  turned  very  pale.  Her  heart  stood  still 
at  the  thoughts  that  she  might  have  met  him 
there. 

"Do  you  see  them  often?"  said  she,  at  last, 
speaking  with  some  difficulty. 

"  Yes,  as  often  as  I  can  make  time,  for  you 
know  my  time  is  not  my  own  now,  as  it  used  to 
be — it  belongs  to  the  publisher  and  printseller, 
and  buys  daily  bread  for  me  and  old  Sarah.  It 
is  wonderful  how  one  learns  the  value  of  time, 
when  it  becomes  money." 

"  But  why  did  you  never  write  to  me?  why 
work  and  suffer  as  you  have  done,  when  you  knew 
that  I  had  the  means  to  help  you  ?     I  cannot  bear 
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to  think  that  I  have  been  throwing  away  every 
day  on  worthless  trifles  sums  that  would  have  saved 
you  from  all  this  misery." 

"  You  forofet  that  I  did  not  know  where  to  write 
to  you ;  and,  do  not  be  angry,  dear  Ellen,  but  I 
would  not  have  taken  Lord  Caldwell's  money  when 
I  refused  that  of  my  own  relations.  Now  that  the 
worst  is  over,  and  I  am  no  longer  afraid  of  really 
starving,  I  am  rather  glad  than  otherwise  that  I 
have  had  the  trial.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
what  one  can  do  and  bear ;  and  it  has  done  me 
good  in  many  ways,  and  little  harm,  except  making 
me  feel  rather  older  and  less  light-hearted  than  in 
former  days." 

Ellen  looked  on  her  friend  with  reverential  ad- 
miration. 

"  Oh,  Louisa  !  how  I  envy  you  '  '  xclaimed  she, 
earnestly. 

"  You  envy  me,  Ellen !  how  the  world  would 
marvel  and  laugh  if  it  heard  you ;  you,  the  rich, 
and  noble,  and  admired,  envying  me,  a  dweller  in 
a  garret,  working  for  daily  bread !" 

"  The  world  !  the  world  always  laughs  at  what- 
ever it  cannot  understand.  It  sees  only  the  sur- 
face; if  that  is  bright,  it  cannot  conceive  that 
there  should  be  misery  beneath." 

Louisa  looked  earnestly  at  her  friend's  coun- 
tenance, and  she  now,  for  the  first  time,  perceived 
the  change  which  had  been  wrought  there. 

"  Ellen,"  said  she,  at  length,  hesitatingly,  "  per- 
haps it  is  wrong  to  ask  such  a  question,  but  I  fear 
you  are  not  happy." 

"  Happy  !"  echoed  Ellen,  bitterly,  "  I  have  for- 
gotten the  meaning  of  the  word." 

For  a  moment  she  was  tempted  to  throw  herself 
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on  Louisa's  bosom,  and  pour  out  there  all  the 
secret  woe  which  had  been  gnawing  silently  at  her 
heart  for  months  ;  but  pride,  and  fear  of  Louisa's 
unbending  principle,  restrained  her,  and  she  went 
on  in  a  half-careless,  half-bitter  tone  ;  "  Oh,  I  am 
happy  enough,  according  to  the  world's  estimate ; 
I  have  money,  and  therefore  plenty  of  friends,  and 
I  lead  the  gayest  of  all  possible  lives ;  that  is  hap- 
piness, according  to  the  creed  of  my  world,  you 
know." 

Louisa  sighed,  but  she  felt  she  could  not  press 
her  inquiry  further  without  indiscretion.  She  had 
almost  forgotten,  in  the  first  moments  of  their 
conversation,  the  change  in  Ellen's  situation  since 
they  had  last  met ;  she  now  felt  that  that  change 
placed  a  barrier  between  them ;  that  Ellen  be- 
longed to  another,  and  there  could  no  longer  exist 
between  them  the  unlimited  confidence  of  other 
days ;  she  felt  that  the  secrets  of  Ellen's  married 
life  ought  not  to  be  revealed  even  to  her  best 
friend.  Ellen  had  avoided  all  mention  of  Lord 
Caldwell,  and  she  dared  not  ask  any  thing  about 
him.  There  was  an  awkward  silence  for  a  few 
minutes ;  Ellen  was  the  first  who  broke  it,  and  she 
spoke  in  an  embarrassed  manner. 

"  How  I  wish  I  could  offer  you  a  home  in  my 
house,  dearest  Louisa!  I  wished  to  do  so  long 
ao-o,  but  you  know  a  wife  is  not  always  mistress 
of  her  actions,  and  Lord  Caldwell  thought  our  way 
of  living  would  not  suit  you  now." 

"  Lord  Caldwell  was  perfectly  right.  I  could 
not  afford  to  live  with  you,  dear  Ellen ;  and  even 
for  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you,  I  would  not 
now  sacrifice  my  hardly-earned  independence.  I 
love  it  too  dearly,  as  one  always  loves  the  work 
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of  one's  own  hands ;  and  I  am  so  used  now  to  this 
way  of  life,  that  idleness  would  be  strange  and 
uncomfortable  to  me." 

"  But  though  I  cannot  give,  and  you  would  not 
accept  a  home  with  me,  let  me  at  least  provide 
you  with  a  more  comfortable  one  than  this ;  now, 
do  not  shake  your  head,  dear  Louisa ;  surely  it  is 
no  sacrifice  of  independence  to  accept  so  slight 
a  service  from  so  old  a  friend,  a  sister,  I  might 
almost  say.  Do  let  me  feel  for  once  that  money 
has  some  power  to  confer  happiness.  I  ask  it  for 
my  sake,  not  yours.  I  shall  feel  every  luxury  I 
enjoy  as  a  bitter  reproach,  so  long  as  I  know  you 
to  be  in  such  a  place  as  this,  without  the  common 
comforts  of  life." 

"  My  dear  Ellen,  I  shall  be  seriously  affronted 
if  you  slander  my  dwelling  in  this  manner.  I 
assure  you,  I  am  arrived  at  thinking  it  quite  a 
spacious  and  luxurious  abode;  it  is  my  kingdom, 
wherein  I  reign  absolute ;  but,  seriously,  I  do  not 
refuse  your  kindness  from  pride ;  if  I  were  as  poor 
as  I  have  been,  I  would  as  freely  accept  as  you 
freely  offer,  but  I  have  now  sufficient  for  my  own 
and  my  old  Sarah's  wants,  and  a  prospect  of  daily 
increasing  income,  so  that  I  hope  very  soon  I  shall 
be  able  to  receive  you  in  a  home  which  even  you 
will  allow  to  be  comfortable.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
let  you  spend  your  money  upon  me ;  if  ever  I  want 
it,  be  assured  I  will  come  to  you  without  false 
pride  or  shame." 

This  was  all  that  Ellen  could  obtain,  and  Louisa 
changed  the  subject,  and  could  not  be  brought 
back  to  it. 

The  afternoon  had  imperceptibly  glided  away, 
and  Ellen,  remembering  what  Louisa  had  said,  of 
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time  being  money  to  her  now,  reluctantly  rose  to 
depart.  She  longed  to  press  Louisa  to  come  home 
with  her,  but  she  did  not  dare  run  the  risk  of  Lord 
Caldwell's  displeasure.  Though  she  was  careless  of 
it  for  herself,  she  would  not  expose  her  friend  to 
the  chances  of  an  insulting  reception. 

"  And  when  shall  I  see  you  again  ?"  asked 
Louisa,  her  eyes  involuntarily  filling  with  tears,  as 
she  received  her  parting  kiss. 

"  Soon,  very  soon ;  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  you 
again,  now  I  have  found  you ;  I  am  too  happy  to 
feel  that  I  have  still  one  true  friend  in  the  world." 

The  friends  embraced  once  more,  and  Ellen  left 
the  house,  not,  however,  without  having  found 
means  to  slip  a  bank-note  into  old  Sarah's  hands 
for  the  wants  of  the  little  household,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  keep  the  gift  a  secret  from  her  mis- 
tress. 

The  tall  footman,  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  the 
miserable  kitchen,  after  having  exhausted  his  brain 
in  every  possible  and  impossible  conjecture  as  to 
the  reasons  of  this  extraordinary  visit,  gladly 
started  up  to  follow  his  lady  back  to  the  spot 
where  her  brilliant  equipage  was  awaiting  her. 

Ellen  had  thrown  herself  back  in  her  seat,  and 
was  reflecting,  half  with  joy,  half  with  sorrow,  on 
her  meeting  with  Louisa,  when  the  carriage  sud- 
denly stopped ;  and,  on  looking  out  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  delay,  she  saw  Lord  Caldwell  riding 
up  to  the  door.  To  her  astonishment  he  dis- 
mounted, gave  his  horse  to  the  groom,  and  jumped 
into  the  carriage.  There  was  an  expression  on  his 
dark  brow  which  Ellen  knew  well  how  to  interpret ; 
and  all  the  softer  feelings  which  her  meeting  with 
Louisa  had  awakened,   hardened    again   into  her 
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usual  callous  bitterness,  to  encounter  and  defy  the 
storm  which  she  foresaw  was  at  hand.  She  resolved 
to  meet  it  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  passively  till 
it  broke  over  her  head ;  and,  turning  to  her  hus- 
band, she  asked,  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  to  what  she 
was  indebted  for  the  unexpected  and  unusual  plea- 
sure of  his  society. 

"  It  will  be  an  edifying  novelty  to  the  world," 
said  she,  with  a  laugh,  "  to  see  us  exhibiting  our- 
selves toofether  in  this  lovino^  fashion." 

"  It  would  be  well  for  both  of  us.  Lady  Cald- 
well, if  the  world  had  never  seen  you  exhibit  your- 
self in  any  less  creditable  way  than  a  tete-a-tete 
with  your  husband,"  replied  his  Lordship.  "  As 
to  the  reason  of  this — I  doubt  not  unwelcome  in- 
trusion— I  shall  answer  your  question  by  another. 
What  secret  and  reputable  expedition  can  have 
taken  you  to  such  a  place  as  I  saw  you  issuing 
from  just  now,  and  detained  you  there  during  the 
two  hours  that  your  carriage  has  been  standing  at 
the  entrance  of  that  lane  ?" 

"I  was  not  aware  that  you  took  the  trouble  to 
be  a  spy  upon  my  actions,"  retorted  Ellen ;  "  but, 
since  that  is  the  case,  it  would  be  useless  my  giving 
you  information  which  you  have,  doubtless,  already 
acquired  by  those  honourable  means." 

*'  Do  not  think  to  baffle  me  by  your  contemptuous 
sneers,"  said  Lord  Caldwell,  with  constrained  rage. 
"  Although  ?/ow  seem  to  have  forgotten  it,  /still  re- 
member that  I  am  your  husband ;  and,  as  my  wife,  I 
consider  you  accountable  to  me  for  your  actions. 
I  demand,  as  a  right,  to  know  what  is  the  reason 
of  this  clandestine  expedition." 

"  And,  supposing  I  were  to  deny  your  right,  and 
refuse  to  comply  with  your  demand  ?" 
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"  Beware  how  you  dare  to  trifle  with  me.  You 
are  not  so  secure  of  impunity  as  you  seem  to  think 
yourself.  The  law  gives  me  power,  which  you  will 
find  it  dangerous  to  laugh  at." 

"Pray,  do  not  make  us  both  more  ridiculous 
than  we  are  already  by  such  violent  gesticulations. 
I  shall  not  trouble  you  to  exert  your  power,  as  I 
do  not  care  that  you  or  the  whole  world  should 
know  where  I  have  been.  This  clandestine  visit — 
so  clandestine,  that  by  your  own  showing  my  car- 
riage was  waiting  for  me  during  the  whole  time,  in 
the  most  public  thoroughfare  in  London  —  was  to 
Louisa  Conway.  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
mouse  which  your  mountain  has  brought  forth." 

"  Louisa  Conway  !  Li  such  a  place  as  that !  Do 
you  take  me  for  a  fool,  to  be  gulled  by  such  a  gross 
imposture  ?" 

Ellen  indignantly  tossed  to  him  Louisa's  note  to 
Mrs.  Brown. 

"  You  may  satisfy  yourself,  if  you  please,"  said 
she,  haughtily,  "  whether  I  speak  truth  or  not,  since 
you  think  I  would  condescend  to  deceive  you ;  if 
that  is  not  enough,  we  can  return  to  the  house.  I 
have  no  doubt  Miss  Conway  will  be  highly  flattered 
by  the  visit  of  so  distinguished  a  personage." 

Lord  Caldwell  bit  his  lip.  He  could  not  doubt 
the  evidence  of  the  note ;  and  he  felt  that  his  un- 
founded and  insulting  suspicions,  and  the  violence 
he  had  given  way  to,  had  placed  him  in  the  wrong. 
This  consciousness  rather  increased  than  diminished 
his  irritation,  and  he  resolved  to  punish  his  wife  for 
having  dared  to  be  innocent  when  he  chose  to  be- 
lieve her  guilty. 

"  Supposing  this  to  be  true,"  said  he,  "  Miss 
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Conway  cannot,  under  such  circumstances,  be  a  fit 
person  for  you  to  visit.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  girl 
so  highly  connected  should  be  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition this  note  indicates,  unless  by  such  improper 
conduct,  on  her  own  part,  as  would  oblige  her  re- 
lations to  cast  her  off." 

*'  Improper !  you  do  not  know  Louisa  Conway,  or 
you  could  not  speak  of  her  thus,"  exclaimed  Ellen, 
roused  out  of  her  covering  of  sarcastic  coldness  into 
honest  warmth  for  her  friend.  '^  It  is  through  the 
very  meanness  and  low-mindedness  of  her  relations 
that  she  has  been  reduced  to  these  circumstances. 
They  could  not  understand  such  a  nature  as  hers. 
Her  conduct  has  been  most  pure,  most  noble  :  she 
has  toiled,  and  suffered,  and  struggled,  as  none  but 
she  could  have  done.  Oh  !  would  to  God  I  could 
feel  myself  worthy  to  be  her  friend  !" 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  grown  so  marvellously  hum- 
ble in  your  estimate  of  your  own  merits,"  said  Lord 
Caldwell,  sneeringly  ;  for  he  always  grew  cool  as 
soon  as  he  had  stung  his  wife  into  warmth.  "  But 
the  question  is,  not  whether  you  think  yourself 
worthy  or  unworthy  to  associate  with  this  paragon 
of  virtue :  I  have  no  doubt  she  has  every  perfec- 
tion under  the  sun,  since  you  say  it,  wbo  are  so 
qualified  to  judge  ;  but  the  world  is  hard  of  belief 
in  the  perfections  of  a  woman,  whom  her  own  re- 
lations have  been  obliged  to  discountenance  :  and 
I  do  not  choose  my  wife  to  be  known  as  the  friend 
of  such  a  person.  I  must,  therefore,  beg  that  you 
will  cease  all  intercourse  with  her  for  the  future." 

"  No  ;  I  cannot ;  I  will  not  give  her  up  ;  I  will 
not  cast  her  off,  like  the  cowardly  Montagues,  be- 
cause she  is  poor  and  friendless.    She  is  my  oldest, 
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only  friend,  and  I  will  not  forsake  her  in  her  hour 
of  need." 

"  This  is  very  heroic,  certainly  ;  it  is  only  a  pity 
that  you,  who  seem  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
duties  of  friendship,  should  pass  over  so  completely 
those  of  a  wife.  You  seem  to  forget  that  you  took 
a  vow  of  obedience  to  me  when  you  became  mine." 

Forget  it !  as  well  might  the  slave  forget  the 
brand  which  the  redhot  iron  had  seared  into  his 
flesh.  Ellen  would  have  sacrificed  the  best  part 
of  her  existence  to  be  able  to  forget  that  vow. 

"  If  you  have  forgotten  it,  however,"  continued 
he,  "  /  have  not  forgotten  the  power  it  gives  me  ; 
and  I  insist  upon  your  obeying  my  injunctions  with 
regard  to  this  person." 

"  And  you  —  did  not  you  too  make  me  a  vow  ? 
a  vow  to  love  and  cherish  ?  have  you  kept  it  so 
strictly  ?  have  you  never  forgotten  it  ?  what  love 
have  you  given  to  me  ?  Have  you  not  rather  heaped 
upon  me  coldness,  scorn,  insult,  tyranny,  and  re- 
membered nothing  of  the  tie  that  bound  us  to  each 
other,  but  the  power  it  gave  you  to  do  all  this  with 
impunity  ?  Why  should  I  be  more  scrupulous  than 
you  ?  why  should  I  fulfil  every  tittle  of  a  vow  which 
you  have  utterly  broken  ?" 

"  Simply  because  I  have  power  to  enforce  your 
fulfilling  it ;  and  I  warn  you  that  you  must  pre- 
pare yourself  to  obey,  or  to  leave  my  house  for 
ever." 

A  few  months  sooner,  Ellen  would,  probably, 
have  eagerly  embraced  the  latter  alternative  ;  but 
she  had  been  for  some  time  aware  that  she  was 
likely  to  become  a  mother,  and  the  thought  of  her 
unborn  child  restrained  her. 

"I  do  not  question  your  power,"  said  she,  bit- 
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terly.  "  I  well  know  that  might  is  ever  right  in  this 
world.  But  why  should  you  exert  it  in  this  in- 
stance ?  Why,  without  reason,  without  motive, 
from  pure  tyranny,  deprive  me  of  the  society  of  my 
dearest  friend,  only  because  she  is  my  friend,  and 
has  none  other  but  me  ?" 

"  I  told  you  once  before,  that  I  hate  female 
friends.  I  have  no  wish  to  have  my  actions  dis- 
cussed— my  character  canvassed  between  you  and 
Miss  Conway.  You  seem  so  well  able  to  take  your 
own  part,  that  you  cannot  want  any  one  to  assist 
you  against  me.  Besides,  dangers  sometimes  lurk 
under  the  most  innocent  appearances.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  all  this  extreme  anxiety  on  your  part,  to 
continue  your  visits  to  your  friend,  arises  solely 
from  regard  to  her ;  but  /  know  that  Mr.  Annes- 
ley  is  also  in  town,  perhaps  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and,  of  course,  a  constant  visiter  at  Miss  Con- 
way's ;  and,  notwithstanding  your  taunting  accusa- 
tion of  indifference,  I  cherish  your  welfare  too 
tenderly  to  allow  you  to  incur  the  risk  of  such 
dangerous  meetings." 

During  this  speech,  Ellen's  face  had  first  flushed 
crimson  with  indignation,  then  turned  deadly  pale. 
When  her  husband  ceased,  she  made  an  effort  to 
speak ;  but  her  naturally  delicate  frame,  weakened 
by  her  situation,  and  worn  out  by  the  incessant 
agitation  of  the  last  few  hours,  was  unable  to  en- 
dure the  spirit's  struggle,  and,  with  a  moan  of 
agony,  she  sank  back  senseless  on  her  seat. 

Lord  Caldwell  was  half  angry,  half  alarmed. 
He  called  to  the  coachman  to  drive  on  with  all 
speed,  and  then,  raising  up  his  wife,  he  strove  to 
recall  her  to  animation,  by  rubbing  her  hands  and 
speaking  to  her  in  gentle  tones.     Perhaps,  at  that 
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moment,  as  she  lay  bi  his  arms  cold  and  inani- 
mate, and  he  looked  on  that  young  and  beautiful 
face,  so  pale,  so  woe-worn,  so  death-like — some 
touch  of  remorse,  some  feeling  of  compassion,  may 
have  moved  his  callous  nature.  He  bent  anxiously 
over  her;  and  when  the  carriage  stopped  at  the 
door  of  his  house,  he  himself  lifted  her  out,  and 
would  allow  no  one  to  assist  him  in  bearing  her  up 
stairs. 

He  laid  her  on  her  bed,  still  cold  and  lifeless, 
and  would  not  leave  the  room  till  the  efforts  of 
her  attendants,  and  of  the  physician,  who  had 
been  immediately  sent  for,  at  length  recalled  her 
to  life  and  consciousness.  Alas !  to  Ellen,  con- 
sciousness was  but  the  return  of  misery,  and  glad- 
ly would  she  have  sunk  back  into  that  deep  torpor 
which,  for  a  moment,  had  brought  forgetfulness. 

As  she  heard  Doctor  L telling  Lord  Caldwell, 

in  the  room  adjoining  hers,  that  her  life  was  safe, 
and  that  no  further  danger,  except  that  of  ex- 
haustion, was  to  be  apprehended  from  her  attack, 
her  heart  thrilled  at  the  thought  that  death  had 
been  so  near  her. 

Lord  Caldwell  was  moved  likewise  by  the  phy- 
sician's words.  He  now  learnt,  for  the  first  time, 
Ellen's  situation,  and  he  shuddered  to  think  that 
he  might  have  destroyed,  by  his  own  act,  the  dear- 
est hope  of  his  life,  that  of  obtaining  an  heir  to 
the  name  and  fortune  he  had  made  for  himself. 
He  inwardly  determined  to  be  more  guarded  for 
the  future,  at  least,  so  long  as  violence  might  be 
attended  with  such  danger,  and  even,  if  necessary, 
to  yield  to  Ellen's  wishes  with  regard  to  Louisa. 

But  his  indulgence  was  not  put  to  such  a  trial. 
When  Ellen  recovered  her  consciousness,  and  with 
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it  the  recollection  of  all  that  had  passed,  she  re- 
solved not  to  expose  herself  a  second  time  to  the 
insult  of  suspicion,  and  she  herself  felt  that  it 
was  better  to  avoid  the  risk  of  meeting  Edward 
Annesley.  She  wrote,  therefore,  to  Louisa,  telling 
her  that  their  intercourse  was  forbidden,  and  that, 
for  the  present,  at  least,  they  could  meet  no 
more. 

And  thus  were  the  two  friends,  after  that  brief 
reunion,  parted  again  as  widely  as  if  sea  and  land 
had  still  divided  them  from  each  other. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  The  notice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours, 
had  it  been  early,  had  been  kind  :  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am 
indifferent  and  cannot  enjoy  it;  till  I  am  solitary  and  cannot  im- 
part it ;  till  I  am  known  and.  do  not  want  it." 

Dr.  Johnson  :  Letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Louisa  had  truly  told  Ellen  that  her  worldly 
circumstances  were  beginning  to  improve,  but, 
before  we  explain  the  reason  of  the  change,  we 
must  glance  back  over  the  history  of  those  long 
months  of  solitude  and  labour,  which  had  elapsed 
since  she  had  entered  the  arduous  career  of  writing 
for  bread. 

That  time  had  been  to  her  a  period  of  rugged, 
but  salutary  discipline.  Her  proud  self-depen- 
dence had  been  humbled  by  a  long  course  of  dis- 
appointment and  suffering,  which,  homely  in  its 
details,  common — alas !  too  common,  in  its  inci- 
dents— had  been  not  the  less  heavy  to  endure. 
Week  after  week,  she  had  toiled  on  in  vain ;  one 
effort  after  another,  begun  in  hopeful  energy,  had 
proved  fruitless.  The  pages  over  which  she  had 
spent  days  of  arduous  study,  and  long  wakeful 
nights  of  meditation,  were  returned  to  her  unread 
by  the  wealthy  publisher  to  whom  she  addressed 
herself,  though  she  offered  them  at  a  price  barely 
sufficient  to  pay  the  stationer  for  the  materials  she 
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had  used,  and  leave  a  little  surplus  for  her  scanty 
wants. 

What  mattered  it  that  the  rich  ore  of  thought 
and  genius  was  discernible  in  every  page — that 
she  poured  on  every  subject  she  handled  the  light 
of  a  clear  and  powerful  intellect — that  by  her 
hand  the  ponderous  weapon  of  close  and  logical 
argument,  and  the  lighter  arms  of  wit  and  satire, 
were  wielded  with  equal  ease  ?  The  publisher  had 
no  time  to  discover  the  talent  of  a  nameless  author, 
and  mere  merit  was  a  weak  claim  on  public 
favour. 

Louisa  carried  back  her  rejected  work  to  her 
cheerless  abode,  where  cold  and  hunger  were  now 
her  constant  guests.  As  time  passed  on,  poverty 
weighed  more  and  more  heavily  upon  Louisa. 
The  lodgings,  which  had  at  first  seemed  to  her  so 
small  and  mean,  she  soon  found  too  expensive  for 
her  to  keep,  and  she  was  obliged,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  remove  to  a  still  more  humble  abode.  One  by 
one  she  was  forced  to  give  up  the  comforts  of  life, 
until  reduced  to  the  bare  necessaries,  and  some- 
times even  wanting  these — lonely,  friendless,  almost 
hopeless,  she  drank  to  the  very  dregs  the  cup  she 
had  so  lightly  accepted. 

Not  the  least  of  the  sufferings  she  had  to  endure 
was  the  utter  solitude  in  which  she  lived,  and  which 
was  more  entire  and  more  painful  in  the  heart  of 
the  populous  city  than  it  would  have  been  in  the 
remotest  village  of  the  empire.  It  is  only  women 
who  can  know  such  solitude  as  hers,  which  her  con- 
ventional position  converted  into  a  dreary  prison- 
house.  No  ties  of  business  connected  her  with  her 
fellow-creatures — no  community  of  interests,  such  as 
a  man,  however  abject  his  poverty,  might  rejoice  in, 
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as  he  discusses  public  news  in  the  resorts  of  his  fel- 
low-men. She  had  been  truly  alo7ie  in  thought  and 
spirit ;  for  Sarah's  affection,  strong  as  it  was,  could 
not  teach  her  to  sympathize  with  all  that  Louisa 
suffered  at  that  time. 

She  could  mourn  over  her  frequent  disappoint- 
ments, but  she  could  know  nothing  of  their  worst 
sting — the  heart-burnings  they  kindled,  the  conflict 
of  an  aspiring  mind  struggling  in  vain  against  its 
invisible  but  galling  chains — the  wild  longing  of  a 
spirit,  full  of  energy  and  consciousness  of  power,  to 
find  a  scope  for  its  exertion,  ere  it  could  sink  within 
its  cage  and  be  still.  Such  had  been  to  Louisa  the 
trial  of  those  months ;  but,  if  we  turn  from  this  to 
the  result  worked  out,  there  is  cheering  in  the  midst 
of  the  seemingly  dark  and  dreary  prospect.  We 
have  pitied  her  till  now ;  but,  when  we  see  that,  in 
the  midst  of  disappointment,  she  preserved  a  hope- 
ful spirit — that,  through  poverty  and  humiliation, 
she  nourished  herself  with  lofty  thoughts — that,  de- 
solate in  heart,  and  yearning  for  human  sympathy 
and  affection,  she  had  yet  daily  gained  ground  in 
her  contest  with  her  rebellious  feelings,  and,  with 
positive  want  before  her,  was  enabled,  in  the  strength 
of  a  lofty  faith,  never  to  regret  the  brilliant  destiny 
which  might  have  been  hers,  our  pity  for  the  lonely 
girl  is  lost  in  veneration  for  the  earnest  and  faithful 
spirit  which  had  so  nobly  converted  the  uses  of  ad- 
versity to  its  own  purification.  Neither  was  hers, 
as  Edward  had  feared  for  her  at  first,  the  bitter 
triumph  of  the  stoic,  but  the  long  and  painful  strug- 
gle of  the  Christian  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  his 
spiritual  nature ;  and  daily,  even  as  her  outward  lot 
became  more  dreary,  did  the  Christian's  reward,  in- 
ternal peace,  become  more  fully  her  blessed  portion. 
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At  length,  just  at  the  moment  when  her  prospects 
seemed  most  hopeless,  a  favourable  change  took 
place  in  the  aspect  of  her  affairs.  One  morning, 
that  she  was  sitting  by  her  fireless  hearth,  anxiously 
pondering  on  her  situation,  old  Sarah  brought  her 
a  newspaper,  which  the  landlady's  husband  had 
brought  home  with  him,  and  which  she  had  begged 
of  him  for  her  young  mistress,  hoping  that  it  might 
serve  to  divert  her  a  little  while  from  her  anxious 
thoughts.  Louisa  took  it  almost  mechanically,  for 
her  own  concerns  were  too  painfully  engrossing  to 
leave  her  much  interest  in  public  affairs ;  but  the 
first  words  which  caught  her  eye  were  the  name  of 
Reginald  Talbot.  Her  interest  was  instantly  roused, 
and  she  turned  eagerly  to  the  paragraph.  It  was 
a  letter,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  containing  a  most 
virulent  attack  upon  Mr.  Talbot,  who  had  lately,  by 
the  retirement  of  Sir  Robert  Fullerton,  succeeded 

to  the  principal  post  in  the  mission  to .     The 

writer  not  only  condemned  the  course  of  policy  he 
had  pursued  abroad,  but  ascribed  many  of  his  public 
measures  to  the  meanest  private  motives,  reflecting 
upon  his  character  both  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a 
servant  of  the  government,  with  all  the  injustice  of 
political  rancour,  and  denying  all  merit  to  the  va- 
luable commercial  treaty  he  had  lately  been  the 
means  of  bringing  to  a  conclusion,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  was  drawn  up  with  a  view  only  to 
the  private  interests  of  certain  individuals,  whom 
Mr.  Talbot  had,  no  doubt,  good  reasons  for  wishing 
to  serve. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  indignation  that  Louisa 
read  this  slander  of  her  early  friend.  Strangely, 
unkindly  as  Reginald  had  behaved  towards  herself, 
she  had  perfect  confidence  in  his  honour  and  in- 
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tegrity,  which  the  calumny  of  the  whole  world  could 
not  have  shaken ;  and  she  heartily  joined  in  the  wish 
with  which  the  writer  concluded,  that  the  whole 
business  might  shortly  be  brought  before  parlia- 
ment, that  she  might  hear  Reginald's  character 
defended  as  publicly  as  it  had  been  attacked.  When, 
however,  some  time  before  parliament  met,  the 
author  of  the  letter,  for  some  purposes  of  political 
agitation,  republished  his  libellous  accusations  in 
the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  enlarging  upon  all  his  for- 
mer statements,  and  attacking  still  more  virulently 
Reginald's  public  and  private  character,  Louisa 
could  keep  silent  no  longer,  and  she  resolved  to  take 
up  his  defence  herself.  She  had  studied  the  ques- 
tion throughout  with  the  greatest  care  and  interest, 
anxiously  following  the  proceedings  in  which  Regi- 
nald bore  so  important  a  part,  and  she  was  therefore 
fully  competent  to  disprove  the  accusations  against 
him. 

She  lost  no  time  in  applying  herself  to  her  task, 
and,  with  the  obnoxious  pamphlet  before  her,  fol- 
lowed the  author  step  by  step,  refuting  his  argu- 
ments, answering  his  accusations,  and  showing  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  cast  the 
surest  ridicule  on  the  vain  attempt  which  had  been 
made  to  misrepresent  and  falsify  it.  Having  thus 
ably  and  calmly  replied  to  her  adversary,  she  ended 
with  a  warm  and  eloquent  vindication  of  the  cha- 
racter which  had  been  so  basely  aspersed,  and  of 
the  policy  whose  enlarged  views  and  noble  aims  she 
set  forth  in  forcible  and  o-lowino^  lanofuao-e. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the 
attack,  this  vindication  was  sent  to  the  publisher, 
who  lost  no  time  in  giving  it  to  the  world ;  where 
the  discussion  excited,  at  that  moment,  the  greatest 
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interest.  The  calumniator  was  silenced ;  and  in- 
numerable were  the  conjectures  made  concernino- 
the  anonymous  writer  of  the  eloquent  "vindi- 
cation." 

Louisa  had  no  arriere  pensee  when  she  thus 
took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  absent.  Her  long  and 
anxious  wish  to  enter,  as  an  author,  the  lists  for 
public  favour,  to  be  allowed,  at  last,  a  chance  of 
trying  her  strength,  was  forgotten,  when,  on  the 
impulse  of  warm  and  generous  feelings,  she  sat 
down  to  answer  Reginald's  accuser ;  but  now  that, 
after  so  many  vain  attempts  to  gain  a  hearing, 
her  new  production  was  suddenly  launched  into 
the  world,  and  received,  at  once,  with  the  admira- 
tion it  deserved,  she  became  sensible  how  much 
this  first  step  might  be  made  to  aid  her  in  her 
future  endeavours,  and  the  loud  praises,  whose 
echo  reached  her  even  in  her  seclusion,  thrilled  to 
her  heart  with  an  unknown  delight,  reanimatino- 
her  confidence  in  her  own  powers,  giving  her  hopes 
of  future  success,  and  creating  a  new  link,  as  it 
were,  to  bind  her  in  the  solitude  of  her  lowly 
dwelling,  to  the  busy  stirring  world  without,  where 
her  voice  had  made  itself  heard,  and  had  com- 
manded respect. 

This  pleasant  change  came  to  her  at  the  moment 
when  she  most  needed  cheering;  when,  wearied 
with  her  fruitless  efforts  to  earn  a  livelihood  by 
intellectual  exertion,  she  had  almost  made  up  her 
mind  to  seek,  at  last,  a  situation  as  governess,  or 
to  take  in  needlework ;  which  employment,  odious 
as  it  was  to  a  person  of  her  habits  and  pursuits, 
seemed  preferable  to  the  former,  which  necessarily 
involved  a  separation  from  old  Sarah — a  separation 
now  more  bitter  to  think  of  than  ever.     Gladly, 
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now,  did  she  banish  these  melancholy  projects,  and 
once  more  set  hopefully  to  work  with  the  tools  she 
best  loved  to  handle ;  and  she  was  in  the  midst  of 
correcting  and  revising  some  things  she  had  writ- 
ten in  the  course  of  the  winter,  preparatory  to 
trying  their  success  with  the  publisher  of  her  pam- 
phlet, when  Edward  Annesley  came  to  town. 

The  pride  which  had  made  Louisa  so  reserved 
with  him  before,  was  now  subdued  ;  and  when  he 
inquired  anxiously,  though  with  an  evident  fear  of 
seeming  to  trespass  upon  her  confidence,  into  her 
past  success  and  future  prospects,  she  frankly  told 
him  the  history  of  her  weary  struggles  and  almost 
hopeless  endeavours ;  and,  at  length,  confessed  to 
him  the  secret  of  the  pamphlet,  and  the  hopes  she 
drew  from  its  success.  Edward  had  read  the 
"vindication,"  and  some  suspicion  of  the  truth 
had  crossed  his  mind,  which  he  was  now  delighted 
to  have  confirmed.  He  warmly  encouraged  Louisa's 
hopes,  urged  her  to  lose  no  time,  whilst  the  re- 
membrance of  her  late  success  was  fresh  in  the 
public  mind ;  and  entreated  her  once  more  to  allow 
him  to  assist  her,  and  to  entrust  him  with  her  fu- 
ture negotiations  with  the  publisher,  saying,  that 
he  had  little  fear  about  disposing  of  any  writings 
by  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  which  had  been  so 
universally  admired,  and  that  he  trusted  shortly  to 
be  the  bearer  of  joyful  news. 

He  proved  right  in  his  anticipations ;  Louisa's 
services  were  gladly  secured  for  a  review  of  high 
literary  character,  of  which  the  publisher  in  ques- 
tion was  the  editor.  A  work  of  some  importance 
was  shortly  after  sent  to  her  to  review,  and  she 
thus  saw  before  her,  as  she  had  told  Ellen,  a  steady 
hope  of  employment,  which  afforded  her  an  intense 
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pleasure  none  can.  appreciate  who  have  not  known 
the  fearful  weight  of  forced  inaction  upon  a  stir- 
ring and  energetic  mind.  And  now,  when  after  a 
day  spent  in  hopeful  labour,  she  frequently  enjoyed 
an  hour's  conversation  with  Edward,  or  a  quiet 
evening  with  her  kind  old  friend  Mrs.  Allen,  a 
new  life  seemed  to  have  opened  to  her,  so  bright 
and  cheering  was  the  contrast  with  the  weary 
scenes  of  past  weeks  and  months. 

Nor  were  Mrs.  Allen  and  her  grandson  the  only 
friends  who  welcomed  Louisa  as  warmly  now  as  in 
the  days  of  her  prosperity.  Lady  Catherine  St.  John 
had  gone  abroad  shortly  after  Louisa  left  Lady  Fran- 
ces Montague,  and  she  did  not  return  to  England 
till  the  spring  ;  but  she  had  not  been  many  days  in 
town,  before  she  made  an  anxious  search  for  her 
young  friend,  and  met  her  with  all  the  warm  kind- 
ness of  former  days.  She  considerately  forbore 
making  any  remarks  upon  Louisa's  evident  poverty, 
and  never  reminded  her  of  the  many  arguments  by 
which  she  had  tried  to  deter  her  from  the  course 
which  had  proved  one  of  such  bitter  trial ;  and,  having 
heard,  with  pleasure,  the  account  of  her  present 
plans  and  expectations,  she  refrained  from  intru- 
ding any  offers  of  pecuniary  service,  which  she 
knew  Louisa  too  well  to  hope  she  would  accept. 
Seldom,  however,  did  a  day  pass  after  their  first 
meeting,  but  some  little  attention,  some  trifling 
present,  of  fruit  and  flowers,  some  entreaty  that, 
as  a  favour  to  her,  Louisa  would  leave  her  occupa- 
tions for  an  hour,  to  drive  with  her,  proved  her 
feelings  towards  her,  and  her  respect  for  the  con- 
duct, which,  though  adopted  contrary  to  her  ad- 
vice, and,  as  she  thought,  on  mistaken  grounds,  had 
been  so  nobly  maintained. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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It  was  not  long  before  Lady  Catherine  St.  John's 
renewed  intercourse  with  Louisa  became  known  to 
Lady  Frances  Montague.  She  found  herself  obli- 
ged to  speak  of  her  niece  with  a  certain  degree  of 
consideration  in  that  lady's  presence,  and  even 
began  to  think  it  necessary  to  express  her  regret 
at  having  been  hitherto  prevented  seeing  her  since 
her  return  to  town,  though  her  first  anxiety  had 
been  to  seek  her  dear  niece,  who,  however  singular 
in  her  opinions,  and  unconciliating  in  her  man- 
ners, was  bound  to  her  by  ties,  not  of  blood 
merely,  but  of  affection,  which  made  her  take  the 
deepest  interest  in  her  fate.  London  certainly 
required  a  perpetual  sacrifice  of  feeling,  but  no- 
thing should  prevent  her  seeking  Louisa  on  the 
morrow. 

And  accordingly,  the  day  after  this  exhibition 
of  sentiment.  Lady  Frances,  having  sent  to  inquire 
Louisa's  address  from  Lady  Catherine's  servants, 
departed  on  her  visit  to  her  niece. 

"  It  would  never  do,  you  know,  my  dear,"  she 
said  to  Minna,  ''  for  me  to  appear  to  neglect  her, 
when  such  people  as  Lady  Caldwell  and  Lady 
Catherine  St.  John  choose  to  countenance  her.  It 
would  be  dreadful  to  me  that  my  poor  dear  sister's 
child  should  think  me  more  backward  than 
strano-ers." 

o 

At  the  moment  when  these  kind  visiters  were 
making  their  way  down  the  narrow  street  in  which 
Louisa  lived,  the  latter  was  busily  intent  on  cor- 
recting some  proof-sheets  which  had  been  sent  to 
her  from  the  publisher,  and  which  Edward  Annes- 
ley  had  promised  to  come  for  that  afternoon.  So 
intent  was  she  on  her  occupation,  that  she  heard 
neither   the  footman's  knock  nor  the  voices  and 
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steps  on  the  stairs ;  great,  therefore,  was  her  amaze- 
ment when  the  door  opened,  and  her  aunt  and 
cousins  walked  into  the  room.  She  had  hardly 
time  to  recover  herself,  before  Fanny  sprang  for- 
ward. 

^'  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again,  dearest  Louisa !" 
she  exclaimed,  throwing  her  arms  round  her  neck ; 
*'you  do  not  know  how  often  I  have  wished  to 
come  to  you,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  voice. 

Louisa  was  greatly  moved  by  the  warmth  of  her 
cousin's  greeting,  and  returned  it  affectionately ; 
then,  turning  to  Lady  Frances  and  Minna — 

"  This  visit  is  so  very  unexpected,"  she  said, 
"  that  you  must  excuse  my  being  almost  too  much 
bewildered  to  receive  you  properly." 

"  You  must  be  aware,  my  dear  Louisa,  how 
much,  notwithstanding  your  strange  conduct  last 
year,  this  long  separation  has  cost  my  feelings," 
said  Lady  Frances,  in  her  most  pathetic  tone. 
"  We  have  been  in  the  country  almost  all  the 
winter,  or  I  should  have  come  long  before  this." 

"  Mr.  Annesley  told  me  last  autumn,  that  you 
were  going  out  of  town,"  replied  Louisa,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  first  part  of  her  speech;  "but  I 
assure  you,  I  hardly  expected  the  honour  of  a  visit 
on  your  return." 

"  Oh  !  I  have  been  coming  every  day ;  for  I  was 
sure  before  now  you  must  be  sorry  for  the  angry 
feelings  with  which  you  left  my  house,  and  which 
hurt  me  so  much ;  but  really  in  London  one's  time 
is  so  taken  up — as  you  found,  you  know,  in  former 
days — natural  inclinations  and  feelings  must  con- 
stantly be  silenced  there.  I  am  sure,  you  must  be 
much  happier  in  this  quiet  little  room." 

I  2 
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Bitter  words  rose  to  Louisa's  lips,  but  she  re- 
pressed them. 

"I  am  truly  thankful  to  be  able  to  say  that  I 
have  found  happiness  in  this  little  room,"  said  she, 
gravely ;  "  if  the  lessons  I  have  learnt  here  have 
been  rude,  they  have,  I  trust,  been  thoroughly  laid 
to  heart,  and  not  in  vain." 

Minna  o^azed  at  her  cousin  with  amazement  as 
she  expressed  feelings  so  different  from  those  which 
she  had  imagined  such  an  ordeal  must  create. 

"  Happiness !"  she  involuntarily  exclaimed,  as 
she  looked  round  the  narrow,  half-furnisl^ed,  and 
dimly  lighted  apartment.  The  tears  stood  in 
Fanny's  eyes. 

*'  You  must  have  suffered  dreadfully,  dear 
Louisa,"  said  she.  "I  had  no  idea  you  were  in 
such  a  wretched  place  as  this." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Lady  Frances;  "I  should 
have  been  miserable  if  I  had  known  it ;  but  I  must 
say,  that,  independently  of  your  own  comfort,  it 
shows  little  consideration  for  your  family,  to  have 
come  to  such  a  place.  The  feelings  of  others  should 
really  be  consulted  as  well  as  our  own  in  such  cases." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Louisa,  with  a  bitter  smile ; 
"a-nd  had  I  known  that  my  movements  were 
watched  with  such  affectionate  anxiety,  it  would 
no  doubt  l\ave  had  great  weight  in  determining  my 
choice  of  an  abode ;  and,  not  to  hurt  the  feelings 
which  were  suffering  so  much  on  my  account,  I 
might  have  preferred  starving  in  a  more  elegant 
apartment,  to  eating  my  daily  bread  in  this  obscure 
corner." 

"  Starving !  good  heavens  !"  exclaimed  the  three 
ladies  in  a  breath. 

^*Pray  do  not  talk  of  such  dreadful  things," 
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continued  Lady  Frances,  in  a  state  of  great  agi- 
tation ;  "all  I  have  suffered  on  your  account  for 
the  last  eight  months  has  not  contributed  to 
strengthen  my  nerves,  I  assure  you." 

"  So  this  is  the  life  you  chose  in  your  love  of 
independence.  Well,  our  tastes  are  different,"  said 
Minna,  trying  to  force  a  laugh,  though,  in  truth, 
unaccountably  abashed  before  her  cousin,  whose 
manner,  to  her  surprise,  had  lost  none  of  the  quiet 
dignity  which  characterised  it  in  former  days. 
"  But  now,  seriously,  when  do  you  mean  to  come 
out  of  your  hole  ?  Even  the  dormouse  creeps  out 
when  the  winter  is  over." 

"  But  I  am  not  here  like  the  dormouse,"  said 
Louisa ;  ''  this  has  been  my  cage,  and  a  narrow  one 
if  you  will,  but  no  idle  sleeping-place." 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  know  that ;  Lady  Catherine  told  us 
you  were  busy  writing,  and  would  come  out  a 
famous  authoress  some  day." 

"  I  must  say,  my  dear  Louisa,"  said  Lady 
Frances,  in  her  gentlest  voice,  "  that  I  thought  it 
rather  unkind  that  you  should  not  have  imparted 
your  success  to  me.  I,  who  have  always  been  so 
proud  of  your  talents,  and  predicted  such  great 
things  of  them,  must  feel  this  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
you  know." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Louisa,  with  irrepres- 
sible sarcasm. 

"  But  I  am  not  affronted,  my  dear,  so  never 
mind,"  continued  Lady  Frances ;  "  only  I  thought 
it  fair  to  you  to  tell  Lady  Catherine  you  had  written 
to  me  about  it." 

'*  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said  Louisa,  coldly,  "  as 
I  expressly  told  Lady  Catherine,  yesterday,  that  I 
had  not  mentioned  any  of  my  plans  to  you." 
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Lady  Frances  was  somewhat  confused  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  Louisa's  straightforward  manner 
seemed  more  odious  to  her  than  ever ;  but  she 
soon  recovered,  and,  having  resolved  on  being  kind 
and  patronizing,  she  said,  she  hoped  she  should  be 
able  to  ask  Louisa  to  dinner  soon ;  she  must  speak 
to  "  dear  Montague"  about  it,  and  perhaps  she 
might  get  some  pleasant  people  to  meet  her.  But 
Louisa  explained  that  she  wished  not  to  put  her 
aunt  to  any  inconvenience ;  some  day,  when  it  was 
fine  enough  to  walk  so  far,  she  would  go  and  call 
on  her,  but  she  had  no  wish  to  enter  again  into 
society. 

"  But  Lady  Catherine  St.  John  told  me,"  said 
Lady  Frances,  ''  that  she  was  to  call  for  you  next 
Monday,  to  go  and  spend  the  day  with  her  at  Clare- 
mont ;  I  should  think  that,  if  you  can  go  out  with 
her,  you  might  come  to  your  poor  mother's  sister." 

"  Lady  Catherine  most  kindly  remembered  my 
love  for  the  country  and  for  flowers,"  replied  Louisa, 
again  taking  no  notice  of  the  more  pathetic  part  of 
her  aunt's  speech,  "  and  she  has  persuaded  me  to 
spend  the  day  with  her  in  her  beautiful  garden,  on 
the  assurance  that  such  an  excursion  would  do  me 
good  after  my  long  confinement  in  this  place." 

"  I  am  sure  it  will,"  exclaimed  Fanny;  "  you 
are  looking  shockingly  pale  and  thin,  and  must 
want  change  of  air." 

"  You  will  not  meet  Mr.  St.  John,  at  Clare- 
mont,"  whispered  Minna ;  "he  is  engaged  to  go 
with  us  to  the  Duke  of  Dainsworth's  dejetinei-,  on 
that  day." 

Louisa  said  nothing,  but  she  fixed  her  proud  eye 
upon  Minna,  and  words  could  not  have  expressed 
more  plainly  than  that  look  the  contempt  she  felt 
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for  one  who  could  thus  coldly  seek  to  probe  a 
wound  she  knew  had  rankled  long,  though  she  could 
not  know  how  far  it  was  then  healed.  Minna 
quailed  beneath  her  glance,  and  reaped  humiliation 
instead  of  the  triumph  she  had  anticipated.  The 
conversation  continued  some  time  longer,  but  all 
Lady  Frances's  attempts  to  patronize,  and  Minna's 
to  mortify  Louisa,  were  vain :  at  length,  much  to 
her  relief,  they  prepared  to  depart.  Lady  Frances 
reiterating,  before  she  went,  her  request  that,  for 
her  sake  at  least,  Louisa  would  lodge  herself  better. 

"  It  might  be  of  serious  injury  to  us,  my  dear, 
if  it  were  generally  known  how  you  are  sunk  in  the 
world.  If  dear  Montague  had  been  aware  what  sort 
of  place  you  were  in,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have 
allowed  the  girls  to  come ;  though,  of  course,  no- 
thing could  keep  me  from  you ;  but  I  must  consider 
them,  you  know." 

"  Never  mind,  I  shall  come  again  soon,  if  I  can," 
said  Fanny,  giving  her  cousin  a  parting  kiss  before 
she  followed  her  mother  and  sister  down  stairs. 

When  Louisa  closed  the  door  and  returned  to 
her  seat  after  this  pleasant  interview,  it  was  with 
a  renewal  of  bitter  feelings,  such  as  she  had  not 
known  for  months.  In  vain  she  chid  herself  for 
yielding  to  them ;  her  mind  was  too  much  dis- 
turbed even  to  allow  her  to  resume  her  occupation, 
and  she  was  still  chafing  in  silence  over  the  recol- 
lection of  what  had  passed,  when  a  slight  tap  at 
the  door  announced  another  visitor,  and  Edward 
Annesley  walked  in. 

"  Did  I  not  see  Lady  Frances  Montague's  car- 
riage waiting  here,  a  little  while  ago  ?"  he  asked. 
"  I  was  coming  here  then,  but  I  thought  she  was 
with  you,  and  I  would  not  disturb  a  family  party." 
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"  They  have  been  here,  indeed,"  replied  Louisa ; 
"  though  what  procured  me  the  honour  of  their 
visit  I  do  not  quite  understand.  However,  it  would 
have  been  no  intrusion  to  break  in  upon  such  a  fa- 
mily party,"  she  added,  with  an  accent  of  bitterness, 
which  it  pained  Edward  to  hear. 

"  I  fear,  from  what  you  say,  that  I  have  been  too 
hasty  in  rejoicing  that  Lady  Frances  had  at  last 
awakened  to  a  proper  sense  of  what  was  owing  to 
you,  as  her  relation,  if  for  nothing  else ;  and  that 
this  visit  was  to  pave  the  way  for  a  reconciliation." 

**  I  rather  think  the  real  cause  of  this  new  em- 
pressemeiit,  if  it  were  worth  seeking  into,"  replied 
Louisa,  still  unable  to  speak  with  her  usual  calm- 
ness, "  is  that  they  have  heard  of  Lady  Catherine 
St.  John's  kindness  to  me,  and  dread  the  censure  of 
the  world,  should  they  be  known  to  neglect  me  ut- 
terly. Some  rumour  of  my  late  success  has  also 
reached  them,  and  perhaps  they  expect  me  to  start 
up  suddenly  and  rush  into  the  world  as  a  fashion- 
able lion  or  lioness,  and  thought  it  as  well  to  soothe 
the  royal  beast  while  yet  in  her  den !"  Louisa  tried 
to  laugh,  but  a  tear  started  to  her  eyes,  which  .she 
turned  away  to  conceal,  feeling  angry  with  herself 
for  being  so  deeply  moved. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  meeting,  at  all 
events,  has  not  been  a  pleasant  one,"  said  Edward, 
after  a  moment's  silence ;  "  so  let  us  turn  to  a 
more  agreeable  subject.  Have  you  finished  these?" 
he  added,  taking  up  one  of  the  proof-sheets  which 
were  lying  on  her  desk. 

"  I  should  have  had  them  ready  for  you,  as  I 
promised,  but  for  this  interruption ;  however,  I 
have  not  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  work  to  do." 
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"  Then,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  wait  here,  I  will 
find  something  to  amuse  myself  with,  while  you  are 
finishing  your  task." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  all  the  amusement  my 
chartreuse  can  aiford,"  said  Louisa,  with  her  usual 
calm  smile,  as  she  resumed  her  seat  at  the  table. 
"  If  you  open  that  portfolio,  you  will  find  some 
drawings  which  perhaps  you  have  not  seen ;  amongst 
them  is  the  one  which  I  promised  to  Mrs.  Allen,  and 
which  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  take 
to  her." 

Edward  opened  the  portfolio,  and  soon  found  the 
drawing.  It  was  a  sketch  of  the  old  parsonage  at 
Ethelwode,  which  Mrs.  Allen  had  been  very  anxious 
to  have,  and  which  Louisa  had  found  time,  in  the 
midst  of  her  occupations,  to  copy  for  her  kind  old 
friend.  He  looked  at  it  with  mournful  interest ; 
and  then  with  a  sigh,  as  the  view  of  this  once 
happy  home  stirred  up  too  many  melancholy 
thoughts,  he  laid  it  aside,  and  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine the  further  contents  of  the  portfolio. 

There  were  many  beautiful  sketches  taken  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  groupes  worthy  of  a  master's 
hand  ;  but  there  were  other  things,  more  full  of  inte- 
rest for  him.  In  one  section,  apart  from  the  rest, 
were  drawings  of  Oaklands  ;  outlines  of  the  bold  sea- 
coast,  animated  by  the  spirited  sketches  of  boats 
and  vessels  scudding  rapidly  by,  or  tossed  upon  the 
foaming  waves.  There  was  a  sketch  taken  the 
day  of  the  memorable  water- party,  and  near  the 
old  tower  was  a  group,  each  individual  of  which 
was  distinct  to  his  eyes,  and  he  could  almost  fancy 
he  heard  Ellen's  musical  voice,  as  she  stood,  the 
loveliest  and  gayest  of  them  all.  The  next  draw- 
ing he  took  up  made  him  start.     It  was  a  likeness 
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of  Ellen,  slightly  touched,  but  beautifully  faithful, 
and  sparkling  with  all  her  brilliant  animation.  At 
the  bottom  was  written  in  pencil, 

"  Promised  to  Ellen,  for  a  certain  gentleman,  if 
it  proves  sufficiently  like  when  finished,  and  hereto 
we  sign  our  names. 

''  L.  C.  and  E.  P." 

The  drawing  fell  from  his  hand.  It  had,  then, 
been  intended  for  him  !  The  date  was  a  few  days 
after  his  engagement  to  Ellen ;  this,  then,  was  to 
have  been  love's  first  and  most  precious  gift :  and 
now  that  promise,  recorded  in  girlish  playfulness, 
met  him,  only  to  show  that,  like  the  more  solemn 
one  that  had  preceded  it,  it  had  been  broken  and 
forgotten. 

"  This  is  no  fit  contemplation  for  me,"  he  men- 
tally ejaculated,  resolutely  laying  the  portrait 
aside.  "  I  have  no  claim  to  that  now."  He  closed 
the  portfolio,  but  his  thoughts  would  not  so  imme- 
diately revert  from  that  all-engrossing  topic.  El- 
len, in  all  her  loveliness,  such  as  she  had  been  when 
that  sketch  was  made,  artless,  tender,  confiding, 
rose  before  him ;  and  then  the  vision  changed, 
and  he  saw  her  ao-ain,  as  she  was  when  last  he  ac- 
cidentally  met  her,  and  he  would  have  given  worlds 
to  read  the  secret  of  the  dark  interval  between, 
and  the  truth  of  her  present  condition.  In  his  fre- 
quent interviews  with  Louisa,  her  name  was  never 
mentioned,  and  he  had,  therefore,  remained  igno- 
rant, both  of  her  attempt  to  renew  her  intercourse 
with  her  early  friend,  and  of  her  husband's  subse- 
quent harshness.  Severely  as  Louisa  had  felt  this 
second  separation,  it  was  the  last  subject  on  which 
she  wished  to  engage  Edward's  sympathy  ;  and  he 
could  only  conjecture  that,  if  there  had  been  any 
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fear  of  his  meeting  Ellen  in  his  visits  to  Louisa,  the 
latter  would  have  warned  him.  YLefelt  she  could 
not  be  happy ;  the  change  in  her  appearance  told 
that  but  too  plainly,  but  beyond  this,  every  thing- 
was  mystery  and  uncertainty. 

All  meditation  upon  this  subject  was,  however, 
both  painful  and  fruitless ;  and,  turning  to  Louisa's 
little  bookcase,  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  it,  sym- 
pathy for  another  soon  worked  its  never-failing 
result  of  self-forgetfulness.  The  worn  volumes  at- 
tested how  frequently  they  had  been  resorted  to ; 
and  as  he  opened  several  of  them,  and  saw  them 
full  of  notes  and  comments  in  her  writing,  he 
seemed  to  obtain  a  nearer  insight  into  the  history 
of  those  dreary  months  during  which  those  volumes 
had  been  her  only  companions.  The  first  spring 
of  many  a  train  of  thought,  which  he  had  since  seen 
followed  up  and  worked  out  into  action,  then  un- 
folded itself  to  him,  and  he  turned  from  the  con- 
templation of  his  own  fate  to  admiration  of  her  who 
was  working  so  quietly  before  him,  unconscious 
how  much  she  occupied  his  thoughts  ;  and,  as  he 
thus  pondered,  the  narrow  chamber,  which  had 
been  to  the  frivolous  and  worldly  Montagues  a  den 
of  horrors,  seemed,  in  his  eyes,  a  holy  temple,  hal- 
lowed as  the  scene  where  a  noble  spirit  had  strug- 
gled for  spiritual  life  or  death,  and  had  come  off 
victorious. 

At  length  Louisa's  task  was  finished,  and,  folding 
up  the  papers,  she  handed  them  to  Annesley. 

*'  You  really  do  so  much  for  me,  and  spare  me 
such  infinite  trouble  and  annoyance,  that,  I  fear, 
you  will  make  me  quite  helpless,"  she  said ;  "  my 
conscience  often  smites  me  for  taking  up  so  much 
of  your  precious  time." 
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"  Pray,  set  your  conscience  at  rest,  then,  hence- 
forth," replied  Edward  ;  "  for  I  assure  you  that 
I  deem  my  time,  such  as  I  have  to  spare  from  more 
arduous  duties,  well  employed  in  your  service.'* 

Louisa  thanked  him  warmly,  and  soon  after  he 
departed  on  his  errand,  promising  to  return  in  half 
an  hour,  to  accompany  her  to  Mrs.  Allen's,  where 
he  had  persuaded  her  to  spend  the  evening.  He 
had  seen  the  evil  effects  of  the  visit  of  her  fine 
relations,  and  he  exacted  this  promise  from  her, 
thinking  that  it  was  desirable  to  prevent  her 
dwelling  upon  this  subject  during  her  long  solitary 
evening.  Any  thing  which  could  help  to  efface 
the  recollection  of  this  new  infusion  of  bitterness 
into  her  cup  must,  he  felt,  be  a  welcome  relief,  and 
he  was  successful  in  the  means  he  adopted.  Be- 
fore Louisa  returned  again  to  her  humble  dwel- 
ling, the  Montagues  were  forgotten;  sneering 
tones  and  unkind  words  were  no  longer  echoing 
around  her,  and  the  peace  which  had  been  mo- 
mentarily disturbed  again  settled  over  her  mind. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  I  have  loved 
And  been  beloved !  the  sunbeam  of  an  hour. 
Which  j;ave  life's  hidden  treasures  to  mine  eye. 
As  they  lay  shining  in  their  secret  founts, 
Went  out,  and  left  them  colourless.     'Tis  past. 
And  what  remains  on  earth  ?     The  rainbow  mist. 
Through  which  1  gazed,  hath  melted,  and  my  sight 
Is  cleared  to  look  on  all  things  as  they  are !" 

Mrs.  Hemans. 

The  sun  rose  bright  and  clear  the  morning  on 
which  Louisa  had  engaged  herself  to  accompany 
Lady  Catherine  St.  John  to  Claremont,  giving 
promise  of  one  of  those  lovely  days  of  an  English 
summer,  which  are  perhaps  unequalled  in  beauty 
in  any  climate,  although,  alas,  too  rare  of  occur- 
rence. The  air  was  soft  as  any  southern  breeze, 
and  balmy  with  the  fragrance  of  the  new-mown 
hay.  The  sky  was  pure  and  blue  as  the  eyes  of 
the  fair-haired  girls,  pursuing  their  gay  labour  in 
the  meadows,  beneath  its  sunshine ;  only  here  and 
there  a  light  white  cloud  relieved  its  uniformity  of 
colour,  and  gave  to  the  scene  that  beautiful  variety 
of  light  and  shade  which  is  too  often  wanting  in 
the  glowing  scenery  of  the  south.  Earth  and  sky 
were  keeping  holiday;  and  to  Louisa,  who  for 
months  had  breathed  no  air  but  that  of  a  narrow, 
confined  street,  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  quar- 
ters of  the  metropolis,  a  drive  into  the  country  on 
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such  a  day  was  real  happiness.  As  they  got  be- 
yond the  prison-like  confines  of  endless  brick  walls 
she  felt  a  degree  of  exhilaration,  a  lightness  of 
heart  and  spirits  to  which  she  had  been  a  stranger 
for  many  long  months.  She  was  too  happy  for 
words,  and  she  sat  in  silent  delight  beside  Lady 
Catherine,  who,  perceiving  her  excitement,  kindly 
allowed  her  to  enjoy  herself  her  own  way. 

They  soon  arrived  at  Claremont,  and  the  beau- 
tiful garden,  blooming  in  all  the  pride  of  early 
summer,  was  a  fresh  source  of  pleasure  to  Louisa. 
Every  plant  and  shrub,  just  brought  out  of  their 
winter's  abode  in  the  greenhouse,  seemed  rejoicing 
in  sympathy  with  her,  and  dancing  in  the  gentle 
breeze  for  very  glee  at  being  allowed  to  feel  again 
the  pure  breath  of  heaven.  And  the  gladness  of 
childhood  came  once  more  over  Louisa's  heart,  as 
she  flitted  from  bed  to  bed,  freely  using  Lady 
Catherine's  permission  to  gather  what  flowers  she 
liked;  and  only  once,  whilst  stopping  before  a 
clump  of  mignonette,  which  had  been  her  father's 
especial  favourite,  did  a  cloud  pass  over  her  mind, 
and  a  tear  drop  on  her  fragrant  bouquet,  as  she 
thought  of  her  own  beautiful  garden,  now  lying 
waste  and  desolate. 

Altogether,  the  day  was  one  of  as  unmixed  en- 
joyment as  any  we  are  allowed  to  know  on  earth, 
and  her  kind  friend's  prediction  that  this  little 
excursion  would  do  her  good,  seemed  likely  to  be 
fully  verified.  In  the  evening  Lady  Catherine, 
who  was  something  of  an  invalid,  retired  to  lie 
down  for  a  short  time,  before  they  set  out  on  their 
drive  back  to  town,  telling  Louisa  where  she  would 
find  books,  if  she  were  inclined  to  seek  amusement 
in-doors,  after  the  unusual  fatigue  of  the  day.    But 
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Louisa  was  in  no  mood  for  books :  Nature's  own 
fair  and  wondrous  volume  lay  open  before  her,  and 
she  looked  upon  it  too  seldom  now  to  spare  one  of 
those  precious  moments  to  any  other.  She  went 
forth  again  into  the  garden,  and,  crossing  the  lawn, 
she  directed  her  steps  towards  the  broad  terrace 
which  overhung  the  river. 

There  was  a  seat  beneath  a  wide-spreading  beech 
at  one  end,  and  there  she  now  took  her  station ; 
the  excitement  of  the  morning  had  gone  off,  and  as 
she  marked  with  loving  eye  the  calm  yet  restless 
water  glancing  beneath  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
the  grass  waving  in  the  fragrant  breeze,  the  clear 
yet  soft  outline  of  every  object  against  the  glowing 
sky,  the  influence  of  the  quiet  scene  stole  over  her 
heart;  every  rebellious  or  regretful  thought  was 
hushed  within,  and  a  calm  and  holy  thankfulness 
filled  her  whole  soul.  Never  till  now  had  she  felt 
so  strongly  that  the  storm  was  over — that  her 
weary  and  shattered  bark  had  at  length  found  its 
haven  of  rest,  and  tears  of  deep  but  happy  emotion 
unconsciously  rose  to  her  eyes. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  the  splash  of  oars, 
and  the  sound  of  voices  laudiino-  and  talkino-, 
roused  her  from  her  reverie.  She  looked  out  from 
her  leafy  screen :  a  boat,  with  a  gay  freight  of 
passengers,  was  making  its  way  up  the  river,  and 
Louisa  listened  to  the  sounds  of  mirth  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  party  on  board,  and  which  the 
breeze  wafted  to  her,  though  they  were  still  at 
some  distance;  with  the  mournful  feeling  with 
which  the  lonely  ever  regard  the  social  happiness 
from  whence  they  are  debarred.  It  was  a  far 
deeper  feeling,  however,  which,  as  the  boat  drew 
nearer,  drove  the  colour  from  her  cheek,  and  made 
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her  lean  forward  to  listen,  as  if  her  whole  soul 
hung  upon  the  sound.  In  the  indistinct  hum  of 
voices  she  thought  there  was  one  which  bore  a 
familiar  tone — a  tone  which  made  the  blood  rush 
back  to  her  heart.  She  could  not  mistake  the 
voice  which  had  so  long  been  to  her  as  a  spell — a 
power  beyond  that  of  music — it  must  be  St.  John's ; 
and  impelled  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  look  on 
him  once  more,  she  carefully  put  aside  the  curtain 
of  foliage  which  hid  her  from  view,  and  placed 
herself  so  that  she  could  see  without  being  seen. 

There,  indeed,  was  St.  John,  seated  in  the  gaily- 
painted  barge,  and  Minna  Montague  was  by  his  side. 
Mrs.  Care w,  Fanny,  and  several  gentlemen  were  with 
them,  but  these  two  alone  arrested  Louisa's  at- 
tention. There  was  that  indescribable  something 
in  their  manner  which  denotes  a  peculiar  intimacy, 
acknowledged  by  the  rest  of  the  party.  Louisa 
could  not  hear  what  they  said,  but  the  softened 
tone,  the  look  which  accompanied  the  half-whis- 
pered words,  showed  plainly  that  their  conversa- 
tion was  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  gay 
talk  of  their  companions.  That  look,  beneath 
whose  eloquence  Louisa  had  so  often  sunk  abashed, 
trembling  with  joy  and  fear,  was  now  fixed  on 
Minna,  and  though  she  could  not  see  her  face,  she 
knew  that  it  was  returned.  Why,  as  she  thought 
of  this,  did  so  sharp  a  pang  shoot  across  her  heart? 
She  sank  back  on  her  seat,  pale  and  trembling ; 
but  the  next  moment  a  crimson  blush  rose  to  her 
cheek,  in  shame  at  her  own  weakness. 

What  was  he  now  to  her,  that  she  should  trem- 
ble to  see  him  see  suing  for  another's  love  ?  Had 
she  not  willingly  renounced  him,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  all  her  agony,  never  repented  of  the  act  ?     And 
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did  she  expect  him,  did  she  wish  him  to  cherish  a 
passion  which  she  had  been  so  earnest  in  eradicat- 
ing: from  her  own  heart  ?  Poor  Louisa  !  as  she 
asked  herself  these  questions,  she  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  in  bitter  humiliation  she  acknow- 
ledofed  her  own  weakness  and  selfishness.  Yet 
she  thought  she  could  have  borne  it  better  if  any- 
other  but  Minna  had  won  his  love.  Minna,  so 
vain,  so  heartless,  so  selfish — how  could  he  find 
happiness  with  such  a  wife !  Surely,  debased, 
tainted,  as  his  nature  was,  it  was  yet  too  noble  for 
such  companionship  as  hers !  In  other  hands, 
perhaps,  he  might  have  been  redeemed  from  his 
errors;  and  Louisa  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

It  was  a  short  time  afterwards  that  Lady 
Catherine  sent  to  summon  her  back  to  the  house ; 
and  when  she  came,  her  kind  friend  wondered, 
with  painful  surprise,  what  had  so  suddenly  brought 
back  that  expression  of  inward  and  suppressed 
suffering  to  the  countenance  which  had  been  so 
brio^ht  but  two  hours  before.  She  refrained  from 
asking  any  questions,  however,  and  Louisa  had  at 
least  the  consolation  of  feeling  that  none  but  her- 
self would  know  of  the  suffering  and  humiliation 
of  that  hour. 

Leaving  her  to  return  to  town,  with  what  real 
or  seeming  tranquillity  she  could  attain,  we  will 
follow  awhile  the  course  of  the  gay  party  in  the 
boat,  which  was  gliding  swiftly  on  to  its  de- 
stination, 

*^  As  though  it  bore  all  peace  within. 
Nor  left  one  aching  heart  behind!" 

They  soon  reached  the  Duke  of  Dainsworth's 
villa,  where  they  found  Lady  Frances  awaiting 
them,  and  rather  alarmed,  lest  the  damp  upon  the 
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water  should  have  given  dear  Minna  a  cold,  or 
have  put  her  hair  out  of  curl,  or  unstiffened  her 
paille'de-riz  bonnet.  As  none  of  these  misfortunes 
had  happened,  and  as  St.  John  showed  as  much 
lover-like  devotion  as  could  be  expected,  she  al- 
lowed herself  to  recover  her  composure,  and  re- 
newed a  discourse  on  her  enjoyment  of  country 
pleasures,  which  she  had  interrupted,  to  greet  the 
arrival  of  the  party  in  the  boat. 

Her  complacency  was  seriously  disturbed  again, 
however,  when  she  heard  Minna  refuse  to  dance 
the  first  waltz  with  Mr.  St.  John. 

"  My  dear,  how  very  foolish  !  What  can  you 
be  thinking  of !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 
"  If  you  are  engaged,  surely  you  can  get  oif.  I 
will  go  and  tell  Mr.  St.  John  it  is  a  mistake." 

"  No,  no,  mamma  !  Leave  it  alone  ;  I  know 
what  I  am  about.  I  am  not  engaged  at  all ;  but 
if  he  suspected,  as  perhaps  he  might,  that  I  wished 
to  dance  with  him,  he  must  now  think  himself 
undeceived,  and  he  will  come  back  with  double 
empressementy 

"  Well,  my  dear,  do  as  you  think  best ;  only  re- 
member, if  you  had  taken  my  advice  about  Sir 
Willoughby " 

"  How  could  I  dream  that  the  wretch  had  a 
bride  ready  waiting  for  him  in  Scotland,  while  I 
was  wasting  my  time  upon  him  here  ?  And  now, 
I  dare  say,  he  thinks  I  am  pining  for  him ;  but  he 
will  find  himself  mistaken.  Before  he  and  his 
odious  wife  return  from  Italy,  they  shall  see  in  the 
papers,  the  account  of  Mrs.  St.  John's  first  as- 
sembly." 

"  Well,  have  it  your  own  way,  my  dear,"  said 
her  mother,  who  seldom  ventured  to  argue  with 
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her  eldest  daughter.  "  I  only  hope  you  will  not 
be  mistaken  again." 

Minna  was  not  mistaken.  St.  John  returned, 
as  she  had  predicted,  to  claim  her  hand  for 
another  dance,  and  she  played  her  cards  so  well, 
that  he  scarcely  left  her  again  the  whole  evening. 
His  vanity,  still  smarting  from  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  Louisa's  repeated  refusal,  was  soothed 
and  propitiated  by  the  well-timed  flattery  Minna 
knew  so  well  how  to  administer,  and  the  irritation 
left  by  the  blow  which  his  better  feelings  had  sus- 
tained, at  the  same  time  was  softened,  whilst  she 
poured  the  healing  balm  of  tender  sympathy  into 
the  wounds,  and  let  him  occasionally  perceive  how 
he  had  won  the  treasure  of  her  deep  and  uncon- 
trollable aflections,  alone  excited  and  made  uncon- 
trollable by  the  sense  of  his  wrongs  ! 

It  Avas  Minna's  policy  to  display  every  charm 
and  feminine  grace  which  had  been  wanting  in 
Louisa's  character,  and  to  prevent  all  contrast 
between  their  more  important  qualities.  Thus, 
whilst  praising  talent  and  infonnation  in  women, 
she  had  ever  a  coup  de  patte  ready  against  the  fe- 
male pedantry  so  unfortunately  inseparable  from 
them.  She  was  all  amiable  weakness,  all  feminine 
humility.  She  could  not  venture  to  sustain  any 
opinions ;  and  in  any  struggle  between  duty  and 
feeling,  she  really  envied  those  who  were  strong- 
enough,  or  cold  enough,  to  follow  the  former. 
Alas  !  to  her  warm  and  tender  nature  such  a  course 
would  be  impossible,  and  she  could  therefore  only 
find  safety  in  the  position  which  would  make  their 
dictates  one  and  the  same. 

Here  was  a  battery  suflicient  to  overcome  a 
better  defended  fortress !     It  has    been   said  by 
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women,  and  we  fear  uncontradicted  by  men,  that 
to  any  woman  who  will  condescend  to  arm  herself 
with  flattery — not  in  its  grossest  form,  not  always 
even  the  flattery  of  words,  but  the  more  dangerous, 
because  more  subtle,  weapons  of  looks  and  man- 
ner, and  subservience  of  opinion,  with  the  double- 
distilled  adulation  of  seeming  reverence  and  sym- 
pathy— it  is  no  hard  task  to  lead  even  the  proudest 
and  ablest  man  at  her  will.  If  this  be  true,  none 
of  our  readers,  who  are  in  any  wise  acquainted 
with  the  world,  will  wonder  that  Minna  Montague 
saw  her  endeavours  ere  long  crowned  with  success, 
and  that  clever,  highly-gifted  even  as  he  was,  St. 
John  became  the  easy  dupe  of  a  woman  he  had 
formerly  disliked  and  ridiculed,  the  moment  her 
artifice  entered  into  league  with  his  vanity. 

A  short  time  after  the  dejeuner  at  the  Duke  of 
Dainsworth's,  Minna,  on  returning  from  her  ride, 
burst  triumphantly  into  her  mother's  dressing- 
room. 

*'  Now  let  Sir  Willoughby  and  his  bride  come 
when  they  will,  I  am  prepared  for  them !" 
were  her  first  words,  as  she  threw  herself  into  a 
seat. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Fanny. 

"  That  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  St.  John,  my  blind 
little  sister,"  replied  Minna,  with  an  air  de  pro- 
tection. 

"  Is  it  possible  !"  cried  Fanny. 

"  So  he  has  really  proposed !"  said  Lady  Frances. 
"  Well,  my  dear  child,  I  hope  you  have  not  al- 
lowed yourself  to  be  carried  away  too  much  by 
your  feelings  in  this  matter.  After  all  I  have 
tried  to  impress  on  your  mind,  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  your  choice  in  marriage,  I  am  sure  you 
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would  not  be  hasty ;  yet,  you  know,  this  is  a 
trying  moment  for  a  mother's  feelings."  And  as 
she  spoke,  a  tear,  a  real,  honest  tear  of  maternal 
affection,  trembled  in  the  eye  of  the  plausible 
woman  of  the  world.  "  But  this  is  quite  foolish," 
she  continued,  brushing  the  drops  away,  in  asto- 
nishment at  her  own  sincere  emotion ;  "  and  we 
have  no  time  to  lose.  We  must  go  to  Maradan's 
the  first  thing  to-morrow,  to  secure  that  beautiful 
pink  satin.  It  is  unique,  and  I  should  be  desolee 
if  Lady  Pringle  got  it  for  that  ugly  daughter  of 
hers.  My  dearest  Minna,  I  could  not  bear  your 
trousseau  to  be  inferior  to  Miss  Pringle's.  Ah! 
well  may  it  be  said  that  a  mother's  cares  never 
cease !" 

A  few  days  after,  the  following  note  was  put 
into  Louisa's  hands  : — 
*'  My  dearest  Louisa, 

"  Closely  bound  as  we  are  by  ties,  not  only  of 
relationship,  but  of  affection,  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
hear  of  my  approaching  marriage  through  the  pub- 
lic papers,  without  first  announcing  it  to  you  my- 
self. In  a  few  weeks  I  shall  be  the  wife  of  Arthur 
St.  John,  and  in  his  devoted  affection  I  see  the 
pledge  of  my  future  happiness.  I  know  I  may  de- 
pend on  having  your  warmest  wishes  on  the  occa- 
casion,  my  dearest  friend  ;  and  I  should  request 
you  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  but  that  I  fear 
it  might  awaken  some  unpleasant  recollections  ; 
and,  whatever  pleasure  your  presence  might  afford, 
both  to  myself  and  to  Arthur,  I  would  not  purchase 
it  at  the  cost  of  giving  you  a  moment's  pain.  I 
will  not,  therefore,  press  the  matter,  and  only  hope 
that  nothing  will  prevent  my  having  the  pleasure  of 
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receiving  you  at  Oaklands  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer.    Meanwhile,  believe  me  ever, 
"  My  dearest  Louisa, 

"  Your  affectionate  cousin, 
"  Minna  Montague." 

Louisa  read  this  note  through ;  then,  crushing  it, 
and  throwing  it  from  her,  she  pressed  her  hands 
tightly  to  her  throbbing  temples.  She  shed  no 
tear ;  she  uttered  no  sound,  but  sat  pale  and  mo- 
tionless as  marble.  Let  us  hope,  that  in  that  hour 
of  silent  agony  the  last  shreds  of  the  fatal  passion, 
which  had  wound  round  her  heart  like  a  treacherous 
serpent,  poisoning  the  whole  current  of  her  exist- 
tence,  were  torn  away  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Proteus.    My  shame  and  guilt  confound  me. 
Forgive  me,  Valentine;  if  heavy  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here.    I  do  as  truly  suffer 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Valentine.    Then  I  am  paid. 
And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest." 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

Meanwhile,  Reginald  Talbot  was  still  abroad,  and 
still  in  ignorance  of  Louisa's  circumstances.  His 
correspondence  with  Anneslej,  through  whom  alone 
he  could  hear  of  her,  had  become  first  reseryed, 
then  rare,  and  had  finally  ceased  altogether  ;  and 
w^ith  it  he  lost  all  chance  of  discovering  his  fatal 
mistake.  It  had  been  a  heavy  addition  to  Louisa's 
sorrows  to  find  herself  deserted  by  one  whom  she 
had  loved  and  trusted  as  a  brother ;  but  she  was 
too  proud,  in  her  poverty,  to  write  to  him  again,  and 
sue,  as  she  deemed  it,  for  the  kindness  which  should 
have  been  spontaneously  offered,  and  thus  he  re- 
mained in  his  painful  delusion  with  regard  to  her 
fate.  It  was  long  before  he  could  shake  off  the  evil 
influence  of  this  delusion ;  long  before  he  could  re- 
cover more  healthy  spirits,  and  look  abroad,  once 
more,  upon  the  world  with  a  mind  freed  from  bit- 
terness ;  but  that  time  had  come  at  last,  and  life 
had  assumed  a  new  aspect  in  his  eyes. 
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If  its  sweetest  blessings  were  denied  him,  if  he 
were  doomed  to  run  his  course  uncheered  by  the 
love  and  companionship  of  woman  —  not  for  that 
need  it  be  dark  or  inglorious.  Ambition  once  more 
became  his  mistress,  and  yet  a  noble  ambition.  The 
dreams  of  his  early  and  enthusiastic  youth  came  back 
to  him ;  the  goal  he  had  looked  forward  to  before 
Louisa  engrossed  his  whole  heart,  and  became  the 
sole  idol  of  his  worship,  rose  again  before  him  in 
all  its  original  brightness.  "  To  work  with  the 
spirit  and  clear  aims  of  a  man,"  toiling  earnestly 
in  his  vocation  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men ;  to 
win  power  and  fame,  no  longer  to  deserve  a  woman's 
smile,  but  for  the  noblest  uses  of  life  ;  and  w^hen 
his  lonely  and  restless  course  should  be  ended,  to 
leave  a  glorious  monument  of  his  existence  in  the 
hearts  and  histories  of  men.  Such  was  the  career 
he  had  now  chalked  out  for  himself,  and  in  the 
hope  which  thus  beamed  on  his  cheerless  life,  and 
incited  him  to  incessant  yet  healthy  exertion,  his 
soul  had  found  rest  from  its  conflict,  a  refuge  from 
its  inward  sorrow. 

At  length,  owing  to  his  indefatigable  exertions, 
the  objects  of  the  mission  on  which  he  had  been 
sent  were  accomplished,  and  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land a  little  more  than  a  year  after  having  left  it. 
Within  a  few  hours  of  his  landing,  the  object  of 
his  proudest  hopes  seemed  unexpectedly  placed 
within  his  reach.  A  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Ful- 
lerton  was  awaiting  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth, 
giving  him  the  intelligence  that  a  borough  in  which 
Sir  Robert's  interest  was  paramount  had  just  be- 
come vacant,  and  that  if  he  could  be  in  Yorkshire 
by  a  certain  day,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
securing  his  election.    Reginald  set  out  without  de- 
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lay  for  Fullerton  Hall,  where  he  was  warmly  re- 
ceived -  by  his  kind  friend,  and  made  happy  by  the 
fullest  assurance  of  success.  The  event  justified 
Sir  Robert's  predictions. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  duly  returned  mebr  of  me  the 

loyal  borough  of  G ,  and  hastened  joyfully  to 

town  to  take  his  seat. 

He  had  been  only  a  few  days  in  London,  when, 
one  morning,  as  he  was  looking  over  some  books 
in  a  library  in  Bond  Street,  Lady  Catherine  St. 
John's  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  a  lady 
alighted  from  it,  and  entered  the  shop.  She  was 
apparently  in  a  hurry,  for  she  did  not  notice  the 
strange  effect  her  entrance  had  produced  on  Regi- 
nald. At  first  he  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  for- 
ward to  meet  her,  but,  as  she  took  no  heed  of  his 
movement,  he  drew  back,  and  turned  to  look  at  her 
carriage.  His  countenance  darkened  as  he  re- 
marked the  arms  on  the  panel  and  the  servant's 
livery ;  and,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  he  re- 
turned to  the  counter,  still,  however,  anxiously 
watching  the  lady,  whose  position,  and  the  veil  over 
her  face,  made  him  feel  uncertain  whether  he  had 
really  recognized  her. 

Hitherto  she  had  remained  quite  unconscious  of 
the  attention  she  had  attracted  ;  but  Reginald  was 
now  speaking  to  one  of  the  shopmen,  and  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice  she  started,  and  turned  round. 
His  back  was  towards  her  at  that  moment ;  but,  as- 
he  spoke  again,  all  her  doubts  vanished,  and  she 
moved  quickly  towards  him,  exclaiming :  — 

"  Reginald  !  Is  it  possible?  How  do  you  happen 
to  be  here  ?" 

These  words  of  joyful  surprise  made  it  evident 
that  she  had  not  recognised  him  before ;  but  they 
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could  not  at  once  allay  the  irritation  which  had 
been  gathering  ever  since  her  entrance ;  and  he  met 
her,  not  unmoved,  indeed,  for  a  cloud  was  on  his 
brow,  and  words  on  his  lips,  which  he  suddenly 
checked,  but  with  a  manner  almost  repelling  from 
its  cold  reserve. 

The  worst  feelings  of  Reginald's  nature  had  been 
aroused  by  her  apparent  neglect  at  first,  which 
had  awakened  a  long  train  of  painful  reflections, 
and  none  who  had  known  him  in  other  days  would 
have  believed,  that  it  was  thus  that,  after  a  sepa- 
ration of  nearly  two  years,  Reginald  Talbot  naet 
Louisa  Conway ;  for  she  it  was  who  had  come  thus 
eagerly  towards  him,  and  who  now  retreated,  deeply 
hurt  and  mortified. 

For  a  moment  she  had  forgotten  every  thing, 
save  that  it  was  Reginald  Talbot  who  stood  once 
more  before  her,  her  father's  adopted  son,  the 
friend  of  her  happiest  years ;  there  was  no  re- 
proach on  her  lips,  no  bitterness  in  her  heart ;  but 
a  repulse  to  one,  naturally  so  undemonstrative, 
came  with  double  force,  and  at  once,  their  last 
parting,  his  seeming  ingratitude  to  her  father,  his 
unfeeling  desertion  of  herself,  flashed  ba^k  upon 
her  mind ;  and  but  for  the  icy  load  at  her  heart, 
which  was  too  painful  for  the  relief  of  tears,  she 
could  have  wept,  regardless  of  all  around  her,  at 
finding  his  long  unkindness  thus  confirmed  at  their 
first  meeting.  Now,  when  he  held  out  his  hand  in 
tardy  acknowledgment  of  her  warm  greeting,  she 
gave  him  hers  mechanically,  but  there  was  no 
warmth  in  the  touch,  and,  when  their  eyes  met,  her 
glance  was  cold  and  proud. 

"  Heartless !"  mentally  ejaculated  Reginald,  for- 
getting, with  the  remarkable  facility  peculiar  to 
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his  sex  on  such  occasions,  that  he  himself  had  pro- 
duced the  change  he  complained  of;  "however 
altered  may  be  our  relative  positions,  surely  she 
might  have  some  word  of  greeting  for  me  now." 

Louisa  was  the  first  to  remember  that  the 
curious  gaze  of  strangers  was  upon  them,  and  that 
such  a  meetinof  must  attract  oreneral  attention. 
She  forced  herself  to  speak,  and  asked  him  how 
long  he  had  been  in  England. 

"  Three  weeks." 

"  In  England  three  weeks !"  repeated  Louisa, 
in  a  voice  which  betrayed  some  of  her  heart's  bit- 
terness. 

'^I  have  been  in  Yorkshire,  with  Sir  Robert 
Fullerton,  during  that  time,  and  only  came  to  town 
two  days  ago." 

"  New  friends  easily  supersede  old  ones,"  said 
Louisa,  reproachfully,  though  attempting  to  speak 
with  calmness. 

Reginald  looked  at  her,  as  if  amazed  that  she 
should  employ  this  tone  in  speaking  to  him,  but, 
repressing  the  answer  w^hich  was  upon  his  lips,  and 
which,  if  uttered,  might,  perhaps,  have  thrown 
some  light  upon  his  extraordinary  conduct,  he 
merely  said, 

"  Sir  Robert  has  been  a  kind  friend  to  me  for 
some  time  past,  and  I  owe  it  to  him  that  I  am  now 
in  parliament." 

'*  Li  parliament !"  exclaimed  Louisa,  whilst  a 
tide  of  old  memories  rushed  back  at  those  words, 
and  she  thought  of  the  days  when  he  who  was  now 
so  altered  w^as  wont  to  discuss  warmly  with  her 
the  plans  for  his  future  success,  which  her  father 
had  been  so  anxious  to  forward.     Reginald  partly 
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read  her  thoughts,  and  as  he  recurred  to  the  same 
period,  he  was  softened. 

"  Are  you  staying  in  town  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"  I  hope  soon,  the  first  day  I  can  command,  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  you,  if " 

"  Reginald  !"  cried  Louisa,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
sorrow  and  indignation,  as  he  spoke  these  cold, 
measured  words ;  '*  if  we  were  to  meet  thus,  it  had 
been  better  that  we  should  have  remained  for  ever 
apart." 

These  last  words  were  scarcely  audible,  for  she 
felt  she  could  say  no  more,  without  publicly 
betraying  her  emotion.  Starting  from  her  seat, 
she  hastily  left  the  shop,  and  springing  into  the 
carriage,  she  was  driving  rapidly  doAvn  the  street 
before  Reginald  had  recovered  his  surprise. 

He  had  made  an  attempt  to  stop  her,  but  pride 
arrested  his  steps ;  there  were  too  many  witnesses 
around  them;  that  was  no  place  for  such  a  con- 
ference as  theirs  must  be,  if  the  past  were  to  be 
recalled  and  talked  over;  but  to  what  purpose? 
they  never  could  again  be  more  than  strangers  t-o 
one  another. 

''  Of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  reproach  her, 
when  she  seems  thus  unconscious  of  all  that  has 
passed,  forgetting  even  how  heartlessly  she  has 
cast  me  aside.  Well,  so  be  it,  she  has  taught  me 
at  least  a  useful  lesson.  I  left  England  a  slave, 
I  return  a  free  man ;"  and  triumphing  in  his  free- 
dom, he  returned  to  the  counter,  to  try  and  recol- 
lect what  had  brought  him  into  the  shop. 

He  began  turning  over  some  volumes  which  lay 
before  him,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  sight  of  his  own  name  on  the  title-page  of  a 
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pamphlet ;  it  was  Louisa's  "  vindication"  of  his 
character ;  and  suddenly  seeming  to  recollect  some- 
thing he  wished  to  know,  he  turned  to  the  book- 
seller. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  he  said,  taking  up  the 
pamphlet,  ''  who  is  the  author  of  this?  Yoii  pub- 
lished it,  I  think?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  was  sent  to  me  anonymously, 
without  any  terms  even  being  asked." 

"  Can  you  give  me  no  clue?  I  have  some  interest 
in  finding  out  who  could  so  generously  have  taken 
my  defence." 

"  Your  defence,  sir?  You  are  Mr.  Talbot,  then  ?" 
said  the  publisher,  looking  at  him,  with  some  sur- 
prise. "  I  do  not  wonder,  indeed,  that  you  should 
wish  to  discover  the  friend  who  so  ably  and  fully 
answered  your  calumniator,  though  it  seems  strange 
that  you  should  not  know  him.  The  only  clue  I 
can  give  you  is  this ; — the  author  is  a  friend  of 

Mr.  Annesley's,   the  lecturer  at  chapel,  for 

every  thing  we  have  since  received  from  the  same 
hand  has  come  through  him." 

*'  Mr.  Annesley !"  repeated  Reginald,  with  the 
utmost  surprise ;  "  Mr.  Annesley  in  London  ?  Pray 
give  me  his  address ;  I  must  find  out  immediately 
if  it  is  the  same  person ;"  and  having  obtained  the 
direction  he  wanted,  he  left  the  shop. 

He  had  once  or  twice  thought  of  Edward  when 
conjecturing  who  his  nameless  defender  could  be, 
and  now  the  publisher's  information  seemed  to 
confirm  his  suspicions.  He  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace, 
intending  to  go  instantly  to  Annesley's  house ;  but 
he  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  met  Sir  Robert 
Fullerton,  who  detained  him  some  time,  and  he 
then  found  that  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  seekinc: 
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Edward  that  evening,  as  he  must  be  in  the  House 
of  Commons  before  a  certain  debate  came  on.  Ac- 
cordingly he  postponed  his  visit  till  the  next  day ; 
and  in  the  interest  of  public  business,  Edward,  the 
mysterious  pamphlet,  and  even  his  strange  and 
painful  meeting  with  Louisa,  were  quickly  forgotten. 
The  next  morning,  however,  his  anxiety  to  see 
Annesley,  if,  indeed,  it  was  his  old  friend  whom  he 
had  thus  accidentally  heard  of,  returned  in  full 
force,  and  at  an  early  hour  he  was  on  his  way  to 
him. 

Edward  was  at  home,  and  it  was  with  heartfelt 
joy  that  the  friends  met.  After  their  first  greet- 
ings were  over,  Reginald  explained  what  had  led  to 
his  discovering  him,  and  questioned  him  about  the 
pamphlet.  Edward  hesitated  at  first  whether  to 
disclose  a  secret  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him 
in  the  strictest  confidence ;  but  then,  thinking  that 
Louisa  could  have  no  object  in  concealing  it  from 
Reginald,  he  openly  avowed  the  truth,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  all  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  pamphlet  had  been  written. 

Reginald  stood  confounded,  and  before  he  could 
recover  his  surprise,  other  and  more  painful  feel- 
ings were  stirring  within  him.  As  he  now  asked 
question  upon  question,  and  explained  to  Edward 
the  delusion  under  which  he  had  lived,  one  fact 
after  another  was  related  to  him,  till  the  whole 
history  of  Louisa's  life  since  he  left  her — her  re- 
jection of  St.  John,  her  letter  to  himself,  her  po- 
verty, her  sorrow,  her  struggles,  the  unkindness  of 
her  relations,  and  the  far  greater  pang  of  his  de- 
sertion—  were  revealed  to  him,  and  he  stood 
conscience-stricken  and  overwhelmed  by  a  tumult 
of  conflicting  feelings. 
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He  felt  like  one  who  had  awakened  out  of  a 
long  dream,  and  scarcely  knew  whether  to  mourn 
or  rejoice  that  the  delusions  of  sleep  were  flown. 
One  thought  was  full  of  joy,  Louisa  was  not  the 
wife  of  his  long-hated  rival ;  but  this  thought  no 
longer  brought  the  rapture,  the  trembling  hope, 
which  in  former  days  it  would  have  kindled.  He 
had  bent  all  the  energy  of  his  powerful  mind  to 
conquer  a  passion  which  he  believed  to  have  be- 
come criminal,  and  now  he  found  that  his  efforts 
had  been  but  too  successful.  Self-reproach  was 
also  too  loud  at  that  moment  to  allow  of  any 
brighter  thought. 

Never,  in  the  days  when  Louisa  had  exerted  the 
most  entire  influence  over  him,  had  he  been  more 
thoroughly  wretched  on  her  account.  His  proud 
heart  was  unused  to  the  humiliating  torture  of 
self-reproach ;  and  now  that  the  edifice  of  his 
scornful  indifference  was  cast  down,  and  he  saw 
with  what  vain  and  flimsy  materials  he  had  con- 
structed it,  he  felt  humbled  to  the  dust. 

He  could  feel  clearly  now,  what  he  had  but 
partially  admitted  before,  that  whatever  might 
have  been  her  conduct  or  her  circumstances,  he  had 
no  excuse  for  neglecting  his  benefactor's  child ;  and 
he  could  not  rest  till  he  had  seen  her  again,  and 
obtained  her  forgiveness,  not  for  the  past  only,  but 
for  his  wanton  insult  the  day  before,  when  she 
would  gladly  have  met  him  with  a  warm  manner 
and  kind  words,  and  he  had  repelled  her  greeting 
with  pride  and  scorn.  Yet  what  explanation  could 
he  give  her  ?  Could  he  tell  her  of  the  maddening 
jealousy  which  had  made  him  both  blind  and  un- 
just— expatiate  in  cold  terms  upon  the  love  he 
once  bore  her,  now  that  the  passion  was  calmed, 
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and  he  loved  no  longer  ?  Would  it  not  seem  like 
adding  insult  to  the  neglect  he  had  been  guilty  of? 
And  with  this  thought  another  train  of  sad  reflec- 
tion was  awakened. 

Why  had  he  so  painfully  eradicated  from  his 
breast  every  trace  of  that  passion  which  had  once 
seemed  entwined  with  his  very  life  ?  Why  had  he 
passed  so  violently  from  one  delusion  to  another  ? 
Why  had  he  been  so  eager  in  the  work  of  self- 
destruction?  As  he  mused  thus,  the  ambitious 
man  forgot  his  struggles,  his  hopes,  his  success, 
and  mourned  for  the  days  when  his  heart  thrilled 
at  a  woman's  voice  more  than  now  at  the  plaudits 
of  thousands  of  his  fellow-men,  and  he  had  felt  all 
the  luxury  of  loving,  surpassing  even  at  times  that 
of  being  loved. 

"It  is  all  over  now,"  said  this  stoic  of  eight  and 
twenty ;  "  oh  !  that  I  could  feel  for  her  again  all 
that  I  once  felt.    Love  would  plead  his  own  cause." 

While  occupied  with  these  painful  reflections, 
Reginald  was  walking  silently  along  with  Edward, 
who  had  gladly  offered  to  lead  him  to  Louisa's- 
lodging,  at  times  urging  him  to  quicken  his  pace, 
at  others  he  almost  wishing  to  stop,  to  pause,  and 
recover  some  calmness,  before  he  rushed  into  her 
presence.  The  time  for  hesitation  was  soon  at  an 
end  ;  they  reached  the  street  where  she  lived,  and 
Edward  left  him,  after  repeating  his  warm  wishes 
for  the  happy  termination  of  his  conference,  and 
making  him  promise  to  dine  with  him  that  day,  as 
he  knew  Mrs.  Allen  had  asked  Louisa. 

The  latter  was  sitting  alone,  and,  what  was 
most  unusual  for  her,  unoccupied.  She  had  been 
unable,  since  that  painful  meeting  with  Reginald, 
to  fix  her  thoughts  on  any  subject.     She  had  tried 
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every  thing  in  turn,  but  whether  reading  or 
writing,  she  could  not  banish  the  recollection  of 
his  altered  manner  or  of  his  unkind  tones ;  they 
had  grieved  her  to  the  very  soul.  Throughout  all 
her  misery  she  had  clung  to  the  hope  of  one  day 
seeing  him  again,  of  their  strange  misunderstand- 
ing being  cleared  up ;  for  she  refused  still  to  be- 
lieve in  his  wilful  desertion;  and  ever  since  she 
had  so  warmly  taken  up  his  defence,  her  generous 
nature  had  felt  more  closely  bound  to  him  than 
before,  by  the  benefit  she  herself  had  conferred : 
but  now  her  confidence  was  once  more  wounded 
and  flung  back  upon  her,  once  more  she  had  trusted 
in  vain,  and  bitter  were  the  thoughts  which  fol- 
lowed on  this  conviction. 

She  was  thus  sitting,  as  we  have  said,  unoccu- 
pied, save  with  sad  musings,  when  steps  on  the 
stairs,  and  old  Sarah's  voice,  saying,  "  Walk  in 
there,  you'll  find  Miss  Louisa,  and  she'll  be  glad  to 
see  you,  I  know" — startled  her  from  her  reverie. 
She  looked  up,  and  Reginald  was  before  her. 

''  Mr.  Talbot  here  !"  she  exclaimed ;  but  she  made 
no  advance  towards  him. 

''  Louisa !  I  come,  as  a  criminal,  to  plead  for 
mercy !" — she  looked  up  in  surprise — '*  receive  me 
not  so  sternly,  as  to  make  me  fear  I  come  too  late." 

"  A  different  reception  yesterday  made  you  scorn- 
ful," replied  Louisa,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  but  less 
proudly, 

"  Do  not  recall  what  happened  yesterday — I  was 
mad ....  had  I  known  then  all  I  have  learnt  since, 
how  differently  should  I  have  prized  those  few  mo- 
ments !    I .... " 

*'/ waited  to  know  nothing  but  that  you  were 
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returned,  and  that  I  rejoiced  to  see  you,"  said  Lou- 
isa, in  the  same  tone. 

''  Can  you  ever  forget  that  moment,  and  rejoice 
again  ? — can  you  give  me  one  kind  word  of  welcome 
now — one  look  to  make  my  task  of  self-accusation 
less  heavy  ?" 

He  held  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke ;  and,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  she  gave  him  hers,  but  still 
looking  at  him  with  surprise ;  his  present  conduct 
was  not  less  strange  than  that  which  had  so  pained 
her  before. 

""  I  knew  you  could  not  be  ungenerous  to  the  man 
who  comes  to  you — not  to  justify  himself,  but  to 
retract  his  errors,  and  implore  forgiveness,"  said 
Reginald,  whose  countenance  brightened  as  he  held 
her  hand.  "  Recall  something  of  the  feeling  of  old 
days  as  you  listen  to  my  confession.  Louisa,  I  have 
but  one  excuse  to  offer  for  conduct  which  must  have 
seemed  unfeeling — unmanly ;  and  even  that  I  know 
is  insufncient.  I  have  lived  till  this  day  in  total 
ignorance  of  all  that  you  have  suffered  since  we 
parted."  Louisa  started  with  astonishment.  "I 
knew  only  that  you  seemed  to  have  cast  me  off,  and 
I  attributed  your  change  to  a  cause  I  abhorred.  I 
thought  you  rich  and  prosperous — beloved  and " 

"  How  could  this  be  ?  No  !  Reginald,"  replied 
Louisa,  sadly,  '*you  must  have  wilfully  blinded  your- 
self, if  you  were  blind ;  but ....  it  is  better  to  forget 
the  past  —  it  is  enough  that  you  return  now  with 
different  feelings ;  I  will  never  remind  you  that  be- 
ing forgotten  by  you  added  a  heavy  weight  to  my 
sorrow,  and  made  my  loneliness  more  dreary." 

''Oh,  Louisa !"  exclaimed  Reginald,  deeply  moved, 
"  I  have  deserved  much  at  your  hands ;  but  not  this — 
no,  not  this,  if  you  knew  all.    But  you  must  believe 
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me — and  I  swear,  by  all  that  I  hold  most  sacred — 
that  no  letter  from  you  ever  reached  me.  Deluded 
as  I  was,  had  I  received  one  token  of  remembrance 
from  you,  all  my  proud  resolutions  would  have  va- 
nished instantly.  But  I  was  left  to  hear  of  your 
father's  death  from  the  papers  only,  and  to  gather 
from  your  silence  that  that  death  had  severed  every 
tie  between  us." 

Louisa  could  hardly  believe  that  her  letter  had 
not  reached  its  destination  ;  but  she  had  never  mis- 
trusted his  word,  and  now  his  earnest  manner  de- 
stroyed all  possibility  of  doubt :  for  a  moment  she 
seemed  relenting,  but  the  cloud  gathered  still  darker 
on  her  brow  before  she  spoke. 

"  And  could  you  thus  coldly  think  that  I  had  re- 
nounced all  our  former  friendship,  and  make  no  one 
effort  to  recall  me  ?  Oh,  Reginald  !  in  former  days 
you  could  not  have  acted  thus.  Could  you  hear  of 
the  death  of  my  father  —  of  him  who  was  a  father 
also  to  you,"  she  continued,  with  a  more  faltering- 
voice,  "  and  not  even  ask  if  he  had  left  a  parting- 
message  for  you  ?  Even  had  I  not  written — had 
sorrow,  and  the  weight  of  cares  unknown  before, 
but  then  pressing  heavily  upon  me,  made  me  una- 
ble to  write  to  you,  could  you  make  no  allowance 
for  such  a  state,  but  thus  coldly  shiver  the  tie  which 
had  bound  us  from  childhood  ?  What  explanation 
can  there  be  for  this  ?" 

''  I  can  offer  none — it  must  remain  unexplained  ; 
yet  trust  me,  Louisa  —  trust  me,  I  implore  you ;  T 
have  not  been  altogether  the  wretch  you  think  me. 
God  is  my  witness,  that  I  would  have  forsaken  every 
thing  to  fly  to  you,  had  I  believed  you  needed  con- 
solation at  my  hands ;  but  I  thought  another  was 
by  your  side ;  and  the  public  papers,  the  only  means 
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I  had  of  receiving  intelligence,  confirmed  my  belief 
by  announcing  your  approaching  marriage." 

"  Is  it  possible  !"  exclaimed  Louisa ;  "  little,  in- 
deed, did  you  know,  then,  how  full  was  my  cup  of 
misery !" 

Here  her  voice  was  choked,  and  she  covered  her 
face  for  a  few  minutes.  Suddenly  she  seemed  to 
understand,  in  part,  the  cause  of  Reginald's  con- 
duct, as  she  felt  that  St.  John  had  ever  been  the 
bar  between  them ;  and  she  felt,  also,  that  it  was 
the  thought  of  him,  the  impossibility  even  of  allu- 
ding to  him,  or  of  exposing  what  she  had  suffered 
on  his  account,  which  had  greatly  prevented  her 
writing  a  second  time  to  Reginald. 

*'  I  have  distressed  you,  dear  Louisa,"  said  he, 
drawing  nearer  to  her.     "  Forgive  me,  I.  .  .  ." 

"  No,"  replied  Louisa,  who  had  now  recovered 
her  calmness ;  "  you  have  awakened  many  painful 
remembrances,  but  your  words,  far  from  distressing 
me,  have  removed  a  load  of  uneasiness.  I  ask  no 
more ;  I  also  have  much ....  I  have  reproached  my- 
self severely  on  your  account ....  but  let  us  both 
forget,  and  be  to  each  other  again  what  we  were  long 
ago." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  which  he  pressed  fervently 
in  his  own,  and  both  were  unable  for  a  moment  to 
speak ;  but  that  silence  ratified  the  renewed  bond 
of  affection  better  than  many  words.  Reginald  was 
the  first  to  break  it. 

"  God  bless  you  for  this,  Louisa  !  but  never  say 
again  that  you  reproach  yourself  on  my  account. 
Whilst  I  was  absent  and  unkind,  when  you  had  a 
right  to  impute  every  bad  feeling  to  me,  did  you 
not  plead  my  cause  with  the  world,  and  silence 
those  who  would  have  blackened  my  character,  add- 
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ing  to  every  other  tie  which  binds  me  to  you,  that 
of  owing  to  you  the  fair  fame  your  generous  efforts 
preserved  for  me  ?" 

Louisa  was  surprised  to  find  him  thus  acquainted 
with  her  secret ;  and  she  now  first  heard  who  had 
undeceived  him  with  regard  to  her  fate,  and  restored 
to  her  her  early  friend.  Reginald  related  what  he 
had  heard  from  the  publisher,  and  all  that  had 
passed  since ;  his  long  conversation  with  Edward 
Annesley,  and  the  additional  pang  which  the  know- 
ledge of  her  generous  interference  in  his  behalf  had 
added  to  his  remorse  —  and  again  he  thanked  her 
warmly ;  but  she  interrupted  him. 

"  Do  not  praise  or  thank  me,  dear  Reginald,  for 
satisfying  my  own  conscience.  It  would  have  been 
the  duty  of  any  one,  possessed  of  the  necessary  in- 
formation, to  refute  so  gross  a  calumny ;  but  with 
me  it  was  more.  I  could  not  forget  what  had  been, 
nor  how  dear  your  fair  name  would  have  been  to 
my  father,  and  how  he  would  have  gloried  in  your 
work." 

Louisa  could  not  proceed;  she  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  speak  of  her  father  with  calmness,  and 
now,  Reginald's  presence  made  every  recollection 
of  him  more  vivid.  Her  companion  saw  her  agi- 
tation, and,  pressing  her  hand,  which  he  had 
retained  in  his,  he  gently  strove  to  soothe  her,  and 
she  gladly  yielded  to  the  affectionate  tones  which 
had  been  so  long  strangers  to  her  ears. 

And  now,  their  conversation  flowed  on  rapidly 
and  smoothly,  as  each  questioned  the  other  upon 
the  events  of  their  long  separation,  and  Louisa 
eagerly  inquired  into  his  future  plans  and  pro- 
spects, and  expressed  her  warm  sympathy  in  his 
success.     Hours  passed  away  thus,  till  she  remem- 
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bered  her  engagement  to  Mrs.  Allen,  and,  looking 
at  her  watch,  found  it  was  almost  time  to  think  of 
fulfilling  it.  Annesley's  invitation  then  recurred 
to  Reginald,  and  they  both  rejoiced  that  they 
should  spend  this  first  evening  of  their  reconcilia- 
tion together. 

"  If  you  will  accept  my  escort,"  said  Reginald, 
"  we  will  go  together." 

The  recollection  of  old  days  again  came  strongly 
over  them  both,  at  these  simple  words,  the  fami- 
liar sound  of  by-gone  hours,  and  it  seemed  almost 
strange  how  easily  they  had  slipped  back  to  the 
intimate  intercourse  of  those  happy  days.  Louisa 
gladly  assented  to  his  proposition,  and  left  the 
room  to  prepare  for  her  walk.  While  she  had 
been  with  him,  and  during  the  excitement  of 
their  conversation,  Reginald  had  scarcely  had 
time  to  remark  the  meanness  of  the  apartment, 
or  the  evident  traces  of  poverty  visible  there, 
but  now  he  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of 
what  her  presence  had  left  him  no  leisure  to 
perceive. 

A  moment  before,  his  memory  had  carried  him 
back  to  Oaklands,  and  now,  the  startling  contrast 
struck  him  to  the  soul.  This,  then,  had  been  the 
abode  of  her,  whom  he  had  so  fondly,  so  madly 
loved  !  The  struggle  with  actual  want,  which,  in 
the  mention  of  her  actual  poverty,  she  had  only 
cursorily  alluded  to,  was  now  distinct  before  his 
eyes,  and  the  tide  of  self-reproach  again  became 
almost  overpowering ;  he  felt  that  even  her  ge- 
nerous forgiveness  could  not  reconcile  him  with 
himself,  or  enable  him  to  forget  the  past;  and 
as  he  pictured  that  past,  with  all  its  dreary 
horrors,    he   was    quite    overcome,    and    burying 
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his  face  in  his  arms,  the  strong  man  wept  like  a 
child. 

He  was  still  in  the  same  attitude  when  Louisa 
returned.  He  did  not  hear  her  step,  and,  half- 
alarmed  by  his  silence,  she  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  asking  him  if  he  were  ill.  With  a  sudden 
impulse,  he  seized  and  pressed  it  fervently  to  his 
lips,  while  she  felt  his  tears  fall  fast  and  warm. 

"  Reginald  !  dear  Reginald,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" she  asked,  anxiously,  moved  and  alarmed,  as 
a  woman  always  feels,  at  the  sight  of  such  emotion 
in  a  man. 

Reginald  made  a  strong  effort  to  speak,  and, 
raising  his  head,  though  he  could  not  meet  her 
glance,  he  said,  in  a  choked  voice, 

"  You  do  not  know  half  the  bitterness  of  this 
hour  to  me — bitterness,  which  not  even  your  kind- 
ness can  take  away ;  I  feel  too  unworthy  of  your 
generous  trust,  of  your  prompt  forgiveness,"  he 
added,  dropping  the  hand  he  had  retained  till 
then.  "  Oh  Louisa,  would  that  I  *  could  tell 
you — " 

"  I  wish  to  hear  no  more,"  said  Louisa,  gently. 
"  We  agreed  to  forget  the  past ;  I  shall  think 
you  doubt  my  sincerity,  if  you  recur  to  it  thus." 

"  But  to  see  you  here,  you,  reared  in  luxury,  in 
the  happiest  home,  to  know  that  you  have  been 
here  in  loneliness  and  misery,  when  I  might  have 
smoothed  your  path  !  But  promise  to  let  me  now 
redeem  the  past,  let  me  assist  you — " 

''  You  shall  assist  me  with  brotherly  counsel  and 
cheering  words.  I  need  no  further  assistance; 
thank  God,  I  am  now  able  to  provide  for  more 
than  I  want,  and  my  labour  is  a  pleasure." 

"  But  this  wretched  place  ! — you  must  not  live 
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here  any  longer,  dear  Louisa;  as  the  pledge  of 
our  reconciliation,  allow  me  to  help  you  in  this ;  if 
you  cannot  afford  to  move,  you  surely  cannot  scru- 
ple to  accept  such  assistance  from  me ;  it  shall  be 
as  a  loan,  if  you  please,"  he  continued,  seeing  her 
about  to  interrupt  him,  ''  though  your  father's 
child  could  not  well  be  considered  a  debtor  to  one 
who  lived  for  years  under  his  roof,  and  owes  every 
thing  to  his  care ;  it  is  the  least  of  a  brother's  pri- 
vileges that  I  claim  now." 

"  Believe  me,  Reginald,  when  I  refuse  your 
assistance,  it  is,  that  I  do  not  need  it,  indeed,  I  do 
not.  As  for  this  poor  dwelling  of  mine,  which 
shocks  all  my  visitors,  but  has  lost  all  its  horrors 
to  me,  you  need  no  longer  distress  yourself  about 
it,  for  I  have  only  a  week  longer  to  remain  here ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  I  have  promised  to  go  and 
live  with  Mrs.  Allen/' 

This  arrangement,  which  she  now  proceeded  to 
detail  to  Reginald,  had  been  made  a  few  days 
before.  When  Louisa,  whose  improved  income 
allowed  her  to  think  of  moving  into  better  lodg- 
ings, had  consulted  her  kind  friends  upon  the 
subject,  Mrs.  Allen  seized  this  opportunity  of  car- 
rying into  effect  a  plan  she  had  entertained  for 
some  time,  and  requested,  as  a  favour  to  her, 
that  she  would  accept  a  room  in  her  house ;  and 
when  Edward  added  his  entreaties,  urging  what  a 
comfort  her  society  would  be  to  the  old  lady,  and 
how  much  they  should  both  feel  her  kindness  in  ac- 
ceding to  their  request,  Louisa  had  consented,  only 
stipulating  to  make  her  own  terms,  that  she  might 
be  relieved  from  all  fear  of  being  a  burden  to  Mrs. 
Allen.     This  she  was  allowed  to  do,  and  as  she 
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had  told  Reo:inald,  she  was  to  remove  in  a  week  to 
her  new  home. 

All  this  detail  was  given  on  their  way  to  Mrs. 
Allen's,  and  Reginald's  mind  being  somewhat  re- 
lieved by  this  prospect  of  greater  comfort  for 
Louisa,  he  entered  his  friend's  house  with  very 
different  feelings  from  those  with  whi€h  he  had 
left  it  that  morning.  The  evening  was  one  of  un- 
clouded enjoyment ;  Mrs.  Allen  and  Edward  both 
rejoiced  in  this  reknitting  of  old  affections ;  and 
Louisa  forgot  her  past  loneliness,  and  Reginald 
his  self-reproaches,  under  the  influence  of  each 
other's  society,  and  the  sympathy  of  their  compa- 
nions. The  only  drawback  was  the  necessity  of 
Reginald's  retiring  early;  he  could  not  absent 
himself  from  the  House,  where  it  was  possible  that 
there  would  be  a  division  on  a  question  of  some 
importance,  and  he  prepared,  with  regret,  to  take 
leave  of  the  little  party.  When  he  had  said  good 
night  to  Mrs.  Allen  and  Edward,  he  came  up  to 
Louisa. 

"  Good  night,  dear  Louisa,  and  God  bless  you," 
he  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  ''  for  all  you  have  said 
and  done  this  day,  for  the  peace  to  which  you  have 
restored  me  !  While  I  thought  myself  cast  off  by 
you,  there  was  hardness  in  my  heart,  though  my 
spirit  was  bold  and  free ;  but  you  have  given  back 
to  me  the  first  pure  feelings  of  my  youth,  and  again 
I  say,  God  bless  you !" 

Louisa  was  too  much  moved  to  speak.  She  si- 
lently returned  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  looked 
up  to  him  with  one  of  those  bright  smiles  in  which 
her  whole  soul  was  at  times  revealed,  and  which 
gave  more  than  beauty  to  her  countenance.  And 
thus  they  parted. 
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Louisa  did  not  remain  late  with  Mrs.  Allen ;  her 
heart  was  Ml,  and  she  longed  to  he  alone.  And 
when  once  more  in  her  narrow  chamber,  all  the 
trials  it  had  witnessed  were  forgotten,  and  she, 
from  whom  sorrow  had  wrung  so  few  tears,  wept 
long  and  uncontrollably  in  her  joy. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


'*  A  kindlier  passion  opened  on  her  soul 
When  that  poor  child  was  born.     Upon  its  face 
She  looked  as  on  a  pure  and  spotless  gift 
Of  unexpected  promise^  where  a  grief 
Or  dread  was  all  that  had  been  thought  of, — ^joy- 
Far  hvelier  than  the  bewildered  traveller  feels, 
Amid  a  perilous  waste^  that  all  night  long 
Hath  harassed  him,  toiling  through  fearful  storm. 
When  he  beholds  the  first  pale  speck  serene 
Of  day-spring,  in  the  gloomy  east,  revealed. 
And  greets  it  with  thanksgiving." 

Wordsworth. —  The  Excursion. 


It  was  with  mingled  and  conflicting  feelings  that 
Ellen  looked  forward  to  the  birth  of  her  child. 
There  were  times  when  her  heart,  so  long  cold  and 
dead,  woke  to  all  a  woman's  deep  joy  in  the  hope 
of  becoming  a  mother,  and  her  crushed  affections 
revived  again  into  life  and  freshness,  and  yearned 
with  unutterable  love  towards  that  yet  unborn  be- 
ing, the  very  thought  of  whose  existence  opened 
such  a  spring  of  new  and  undreamt  of  blessedness. 
But  at  others  a  darker  gloom  settled  over  her  than 
before.  Such  happiness  seemed  too  great  for  her ; 
she  dared  not  believe  that  it  would  ever  be  hers. 
She  dared  not  yield  to  the  hope  which  stirred,  as 
a  breath  from  heaven,  the  dark,  cheerless  depths 
of  her  soul.  She  was  sure  that  her  child  would 
die,  or  that  she  herself  would  sink  beneath  that 
unknown   and    awful   suffering.     And,  now,    she 
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feared  to  die.  In  the  long,  solitary  hours  of  reflec- 
tion, which  were  forced  upon  her  by  the  weakness 
which  kept  her  a  prisoner  to  her  room,  the  death 
she  had  so  often  wished  for  in  her  despair  assumed 
a  new  and  fearful  aspect.  She  shrank  back  in 
dread  from  the  dark,  unfathomable  mystery  of 
"  that  undiscovered  bourne,  from  whence  no  travel- 
ler returns,"  and  on  which  no  star  of  faith  shed  its 
cheering  light  for  her. 

Now,  too,  life  seemed  less  desolate  than  it  used 
to  do.  It  was,  at  least,  familiar,  and  some  gleams 
of  hope  seemed  faintly  breaking  through  its  gloom. 
Her  husband,  in  his  passionate  wish  for  an  heir, 
never  contemplated  the  possibility  that  her  child 
might  prove  a  girl,  and  his  heart  softened  towards 
the  mother  of  his  anxiously-desired  son.  His 
manner  recovered  some  of  that  gentleness  and  ten- 
derness which  had  first  made  Ellen  turn  to  him  in 
her  desolation,  and  she  felt  that  there  might  be,  if 
not  love,  at  least,  peace  in  their  home.  And  if  her 
child  should  live — such  a  flood  of  trembling,  deli- 
cious happiness  overflowed  her  heart  at  that 
thought,  that  its  very  excess  made  her  doubt  the 
possibility  of  its  realisation,  and  sink  back  again 
into  hopeless  gloom. 

Often  did  Ellen  wish,  at  this  time,  for  Louisa's 
society  to  cheer  her  solitude.  Louisa  would  have 
soothed  her  troubled  mind — would  have  strength- 
ened her  often -fainting  spirit.  She  longed  for 
a  w^oman's  sympathy  in  this  trying  hour;  but 
amongst  all  her  gay  associates,  there  was  not  one 
to  whom  she  could  turn.  Louisa  alone  could  have 
understood  her,  and  felt  for  her  and  with  her ;  but, 
although  she  lived  in  the  same  town,  at  half  an 
hour's  distance,  she  could  not  see  her.      When 
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Louisa  became  an  inmate  of  Mrs.  Allen's  house,  she 
had  written  to  acquaint  Ellen  with  the  change  of 
her  abode,  and  the  latter  felt  that  it  had  raised  an 
additional  barrier  between  them.  She  remembered 
Lord  Caldwell's  insulting  insinuations,  and  she 
would  not  expose  herself  to  hearing  them  again,  by 
asking  him  to  allow  her  intercourse  with  one  who 
was  an  inmate  of  the  same  house  with  Edward  An- 
nesley.  Sometimes  she  wondered  that  Louisa  should 
still  maintain  such  friendship  and  esteem  for  the  man 
who  had  acted  so  unworthily  towards  her  friend ; 
but,  then,  she  remembered  that  she  had  never  told 
her  the  circumstances  under  which  her  engagement 
had  been  broken  off,  and  that  Edward,  therefore, 
must  seem  to  her  rather  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
She  would  have  given  worlds  to  justify  herself  in 
Louisa's  eyes ;  but  she  felt  that  she  could  not  have 
uttered  a  word  on  this  subject. 

And  why  should  she  ?  They  were  happy  in  each 
other's  society.  They  were  so  fitted  for  one  an- 
other, in  mind,  at  least,  though  their  hearts  were 
so  different ;  perhaps,  they  would  go  on  from 
friendship  to  love  ; — but  there  was  agony  in  that 
thought,  although  she  tried  to  persuade  herself  it 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her,  and  she  hastily 
turned  away  from  it.  She  was  glad  now  that 
Louisa  was  separated  from  her. 

At  leno^th  her  hour  came.  She  bore  her  lono- 
and  dreadful  suffering  with  a  woman's  bravery ; 
but  there  was  despair  in  her  silent  endurance.  She 
had  no  hope  then  ;  she  felt  sure  that  her  child 
would  not  live  ;  and  it  was  not  till  she  heard  its 
first  feeble  cry  that  she  would  believe  her  attend- 
ant's assurance  of  its  safety.  That  cry  seemed  to 
restore  to  the  mother  the  life  she  had  given  her 
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child ;  pain,  fear,  sorrow,  the  weary  suffering  of 
so  many  months,  were  all  forgotten,  as  that  first 
faint  cry  thrilled  to  her  inmost  heart,  and  told  her 
that  she  was  indeed  a  mother. 

Lord  Caldwell  had  remained  in  the  room  adjoining 
Ellen's  during  the  whole  time  of  her  illness,  await- 
ing the  event  in  feverish  anxiety.  The  nurse  now 
hastened  to  apprise  him  of  it,  and  to  assure  him  of 
the  safety  of  both  mother  and  child. 

"  And  it  is  a  boy,  is  it  not  ?"  exclaimed  he, 
eagerly. 

"  No,  my  lord,  a  girl,  and  the  most  beautiful 
child  you  ever  saw — so  like  my  lady." 

Lord  Caldwell  started  from  his  seat. 

"  Curse  the  brat !"  he  exclaimed,  passionately 
stamping  his  foot  on  the  floor ;  and,  seizing  his  hat, 
he  rushed  past  the  astounded  nurse,  out  of  the 
room,  slamming  the  door  violently  behind  him. 

"  Angels  defend  us  !"  exclaimed  the  nurse,  as 
soon  as  she  recovered  her  breath.  "  What  a  brute  ! 
to  curse  his  own  child,  and  within  hearing  of  my 
lady,  too,  and  to  stamp  and  slam  the  door  in  that 
manner.  It's  enough  to  kill  her,  poor  thing, — I 
am  sure  it  has  put  ?ne  all  into  a  fluster." 

The  doctor  at  this  moment  appeared  at  the  door, 
with  an  angry  countenance,  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  disturbance,  by  which 
his  patient  might  have  been  dangerously  alarmed. 
The  nurse  explained  it,  with  a  running  commen- 
tary on  Lord  Caldwell's  conduct,  by  no  means  flat- 
tering to  him,  and  both  returned  to  Ellen's  bed- 
side, apprehensive  of  the  eflfect  it  might  have  upon 
her,  if  she  had  overheard  what  had  passed. 

But  Ellen  was  lying  with  the  child  in  her  arms, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  that  little  unformed,  unintelli- 
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gent  couutenance,  her  whole  soul  absorbed  in  its 
contemplation.  She  had  not  heard  a  sound  in  the 
next  room.  Her  attendants  winked  at  each  other, 
and  closed  the  curtains  again  in  silence. 

"  If  ray  lord  could  see  that,"  said  the  nurse,  as 
they  withdrew,  "  I  don't  think,  brute  as  he  is,  that 
he  could  find  in  his  heart  to  curse  that  poor  little 
innocent.     I've  half  a  mind  to  go  and  fetch  him." 

She  was  saved  the  trouble,  by  Lord  Caldwell 
himself.  After  the  first  ebullition  of  rage  and  dis- 
appointment was  over,  he  was  angry  with  him- 
self for  his  want  of  self-command,  and  reflected, 
with  no  small  irritation,  that  the  nurse,  who  was 
garrulous,  both  by  habit  and  profession,  would  not 
fail  to  tell  of  his  extraordinary  conduct,  and  com- 
ment upon  it  in  every  house  she  went  to.  He 
had  no  wish  to  be  pointed  out  as  a  brutal  husband 
amongst  his  wife's  acquaintance,  and  still  less, 
that  Ellen  should  reappear  in  public  with  the  ad- 
ditional interest  thrown  over  her  by  the  character 
of  a  martyred  wife.  He  was,  therefore,  anxious 
to  efface,  as  much  as  possible,  the  impression  of  his 
first  hasty  act  on  Ellen's  attendants ;  and  it  was  in 
a  tone  of  deep  anxiety  and  interest  that  he  now 
inquired  after  his  wife  and  child,  and  asked  if  he 
might  not  be  allowed  to  see  them. 

"  Certainly,  my  lord,  certainly.  I  shall  be  glad 
that  you  should  see  how  lovely  they  look,"  said  the 
nurse,  in  a  tone  which  implied,  "  I  hope  it  will  make 
you  ashamed  of  yourself,  you  brute."  "  But  you 
must  walk  gently,  if  you  please,  and  not  make  any 
moo-e  noise.  My  lady  is  so  excited,  she  must  not 
be  spoken  to  or  disturbed." 

Lord  Caldwell  impatiently  nodded  acquiescence ; 
and,  following  the  nurse  into  the  room,  he  allowed 
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her  to  place  him  where  he  could  see  without  being 
seen.  For  many  minutes  he  stood  gazing  silently 
on  the  young  mother  and  her  infant ;  and,  when  he 
moved  away,  the  nurse  thought  that  his  countenance 
was  changed,  and  that  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye.  He 
stopped  as  he  reached  the  door  of  the  outer  room. 

"  I  was  hasty  just  now,"  said  he,  in  a  husky  voice ; 
"  I  was  naturally  disappointed  that  my  child  was  not 
a  son.  Pray  forget  my  ungraciousness,  and  be  very 
careful  of  them." 

He  slipped  a  bank-note  into  her  hand  as  he  spoke, 
and  left  the  room,  whilst  the  nurse,  inwardly  ejacu- 
lating that,  after  all,  he  was  a  noble-hearted  gen- 
tleman, returned  to  her  station  beside  Ellen,  who  was 
still  lying  in  the  same  position,  as  unconscious  and 
heedless  as  her  new-born  infant  of  all  that  was  pass- 
ing around  her. 

With  the  birth  of  her  child  a  change  came  over 
the  spirit  of  Ellen's  life.  The  heavy,  unbroken 
gloom  which  had  enwrapped  her  existence,  gave  way 
beneath  the  light  of  this  new  and  delicious  happi- 
ness ;  her  heart  was  softened  and  humbled  by  the 
sense  of  the  blessing  thus  given,  undeserved,  un- 
prayed  for.  The  dark  unbelief  to  which  despair 
had  driven  her,  and  which  had  shut  out  from  her 
all  hope  and  consolation,  gradually  yielded  to  the 
gentle  influences  which  now  flowed  over  her  heart, 
making  that  long-time  barren  and  silent  place  to 
rejoice  and  bloom  again.  Now  that  she  was  a  mo- 
ther, she  wished  to  believe  in  a  Providence  for  her 
child.  As  she  tremblingly  acknowledged  her  own 
helplessness  to  watch  over,  and  guard,  and  bless  it, 
she  felt  the  want  of  some  higher  power  to  look  to- 
some  Being  of 

**  Mercy  infinite. 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  human  hearts," 
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to  whom  she  could  confide  that  frail  life  in  which 
her  own  seemed  bound  up. 

She  felt  the  want  of  prayer — for  it  was  only  in 
prayer  that  she  could  pour  out  the  yearnings  of  her 
soul  for  that  idolized  being.  She  trembled  now,  as 
she  looked  back  on  the  past,  lest  her  sins  should 
be  yisited  on  her  child,  and,  in  deep  and  lowly  re- 
pentance, she  bowed  herself  down  before  the  God 
she  had  so  long  turned  from  in  bitter  scepticism,  and 
once  more,  in  faith  and  trembling  love,  called  upon 
Him  as  her  Father.  There  was  a  sanctity  in  the 
character  of  a  mother  which  made  her  feel  that  pu- 
rification of  heart  and  mind  were  necessary  to  her. 
Her  love  for  her  child  was  so  pure,  so  holy,  it  seemed 
pollution  to  allow  any  baser  thought  or  feeling  to 
dwell  with  it  in  her  heart.  In  that  maternal  love 
began  self-renunciation,  the  foundation  of  all  reli- 
gion, all  virtue.  Self  had  sunk  into  insignificance, 
in  comparison  with  that  second  self,  so  infinitely 
more  precious.  Her  own  happiness,  her  own  misery 
were  forgotten  in  her  hopes  and  fears  for  another. 
Again  she  looked  forward  beyond  the  narrow  circle 
of  the  present,  but  it  was  to  the  future  of  her  child's 
existence,  not  her  own.  Even  as  that  child  had 
lived  till  its  birth  in  its  mother's  life,  so  now  in  its 
life  alone  did  she  seem  to  live. 

In  the  softer  mood  which  this  new  love  produced, 
she  turned  with  kindlier  feelings  towards  her  hus- 
band than  she  had  done  since  the  first  days  of  their 
union.  She  felt  now  that  if  she  had  much  to  for- 
give, there  was  also  much  for  which  she  needed  to 
be  forgiven  ;  and  her  heart  warmed  towards  the  fa- 
ther of  her  child.  It  was  these  feelings  which  made 
her  receive  him,  whenever  he  came  into  her  room, 
with  the  gentleness  of  other  days  ;  and,  at  first,  he 
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seemed  touched  and  pleased  with  the  change  in  her 
manner.  Few  men,  indeed,  even  though  their  senses 
were  blunted  by  custom,  like  Lord  Caldwell's,  could 
have  resisted  the  witchery  of  Ellen's  beauty,  of  her 
voice  and  manner,  when  she  chose  to  exert  it ;  but 
the  sight  of  his  little  girl  always  seemed  to  irritate 
him  by  the  recollection  of  his  disappointment.  His 
visits  became  shorter  and  rarer  ;  and,  when  he  did 
come,  Ellen  was  perpetually  hurt  by  the  evident 
indifference,  bordering  on  dislike,  which  he  showed 
towards  her  darling. 

"  I  thought,"  said  she,  one  day,  in  a  mortified 
tone,  *'  that  you  were  so  anxious  to  have  children. 
You  always  used  to  say  so ;  and  I  hoped  that  you 
would  love  our  child  as  much  as  I  do." 

"  So  I  should,  if  it  had  been  a  boy.  But  I  always 
hated  girls.     What  is  the  use  of  a  girl  ?" 

Ellen  flushed  crimson,  and  pressed  her  child  more 
closely  to  her  bosom. 

"  Ah  !  well  may  he  ask  what  is  the  use  of  a  girl  ?" 
said  she  to  herself,  after  her  husband  had  left  her. 
"  Is  not  woman  born  to  sorrow,  as  the  sparks  fly 
upward  ?  Hadst  thou  been  a  boy,  my  child,  thou 
hadst  been  loved  and  cherished.  Thou  wouldst 
have  grown  up  to  be  strong,  and  free,  and  honoured  ; 
but  what  is  woman's  lot,  but  suffering,  and  humili- 
ation, and  bondage,  to  be  borne  silently  and  with 
a  smiling  countenance  ?  Oh,  my  child  ! — ^my  child  ! 
almost  rather  would  I  that  the  sleep,  in  which  thou 
now  liest  so  peacefully,  were  the  sleep  of  death, 
than  think  that  such  a  lot  should  be  thine — that  thou 
shouldst  suffer  even  one  tenth  part  of  what  thy 
mother  has  suffered." 

And,  yet,  a  sudden  terror  came  over  Ellen  as  she 
spoke  of  death,  and  she  roused  her  infant  from  its 
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slumber,  that  its  cry  might  assure  her  that  her  rash 
words  were  not  realized. 

The  child,  which  Ellen  had  hoped  would  be  a 
bond  of  peace  between  her  and  her  husband,  now 
became  an  additional  cause  of  dissension.  Lord 
Caldwell's  indifference  made  Ellen  cherish  it  the 
more  tenderly.  It  became  dearer  to  her  than  ever, 
since,  like  herself,  it  was  unloved  and  despised  by 
him  on  whose  affection  it  had  the  strongest  claim ; 
and  she  sought  to  compensate  for  its  father's  neglect 
by  the  more  abundant  love,  the  more  entire  devo- 
tion, of  its  mother.  Her  child  was  all  in  all  to  her ; 
and,  with  the  want  of  judgment  so  often  shown  by 
women  under  the  same  circumstances,  she  allowed 
her  husband  to  perceive  that  it  was  so.  Lord  Cald- 
well's dislike  to  his  little  girl  soon  grew  into  positive 
hatred,  as  he  found  that  his  wife  neglected  him  for 
her,  and  he  was  not  slow  in  showing  his  irritation  hj 
thwarting  Ellen's  maternal  love  by  every  device  of 
petty  tyranny. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  forbid  Ellen's  nursing 
her  child  herself.  Ellen  entreated  him,  almost 
upon  her  knees,  not  to  debar  her  from  a  mother's 
first  and  most  blessed  duty — not  to  take  her  child 
from  her  to  give  it  to  a  stranger ;  but  he  was  inex- 
orable. He  was  tired,  he  said,  of  being  always  left 
alone  on  the  plea  that  the  child  wanted  her.  He 
thought  his  claims  might  be  considered  as  well  as 
the  baby's ;  and,  since  his  wife  was  so  little  disposed 
to  remember  them,  he  must  take  care  to  enforce 
them  himself. 

"  I  warn  you,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  ''  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  be  made  a  secondary  object  to  this 
brat ;  and,  if  I  find  that  it  makes  you  neglect  every 
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other  duty,  I  shall  send  it  away  altogether,  to  be 
nursed  in  the  country." 

Poor  Ellen  !  all  her  softer  feelings  had  vanished — 
all  her  dreams  of  a  peaceful  home  were  destroyed ; 
and  she  bent  over  her  child — that  child  which  her 
tyrant's  caprice  might  at  any  moment  snatch  from 
her,  and  wept  once  more  hot  and  bitter  tears. 

It  is  a  comfortable  reflection  in  this  world,  where 
might  too  often  stands  for  right,  and  where  the  hap- 
piness of  the  weak  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  strong, 
that  there  is  no  one  whom  the  domestic  tyrant  can 
torment  so  effectually  as  himself.  He  may  wan- 
tonly destroy  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  defence- 
less beings  who  depend  upon  him ;  he  may  care- 
lessly utter  words  that  rankle  for  days,  months, 
years,  in  the  wounded  and  embittered  heart  that  had 
built  its  nest  in  his  love,  and  would  not  if  it  could 
return  the  shaft  into  his  own  bosom ;  and  he  may 
do  it  with  seeming  impunity,  for  no  human  law  can 
reach  him.  But  within  that  bosom  itself  there  is 
an  avenger  that  tarrieth  not ;  and  that,  with  stern 
justice,  repays  him  twofold  for  every  pang  that  he 
inflicts.  He  may  laugh  to  scorn  every  law  of  man, 
but  he  cannot  resist  the  law  of  his  own  high  na- 
ture, indelibly  written  there  when  man  was  formed 
in  the  image  of  his  Creator ;  and,  in  the  perpetual 
conflict  between  that  law  and  the  baser  passions,  to 
which  he  has  yielded  himself  a  slave,  there  is  a  rest- 
less torment  far  exceeding  any  which  he  can  inflict 
on  the  Adctims  of  his  tyranny. 

Thus  it  was  now  with  Lord  Caldwell.  He  had 
remorselessly  stricken  Ellen  in  the  tenderest  point, 
and  had  left  her  to  bear  the  blow  as  she  might ;  but 
the  consciousness  of  the  wrong  he  had  committed 
pursued  him,  and  would  not  be  driven  away.     He 
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was  angry  with  his  wife,  angry  with  himself,  irri- 
tated at  every  thing ;  and  it  was  in  a  state  of  mind 
even  less  enviable  than  Ellen's  that  he  walked 
through  his  splendid  apartments  to  the  library,  which 
rather  resembled  the  sanctuary  of  an  Eastern  sy- 
barite than  the  daily-inhabited  apartment  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  But  luxury  had  no  power  to  soothe 
the  inward  jarring  ;  there  was  a  sharp  thorn  in  the 
bed  of  roses.  He  took  up  one  book  after  another 
from  the  heap  of  new  publications  of  every  kind 
which  lay  upon  the  table,  but  threw  them  peevishly 
down  again,  after  turning  over  a  few  pages.  He  got 
up  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  irritably  push- 
ing out  of  his  way  whatever  impeded  his  direct  pro- 
gress. An  arm-chair  that  he  kicked  from  him 
with  rather  too  much  violence  fell  against  a  small 
china  table,  and  upset  it.  As  Lord  Caldwell  raised 
it  up  again  with  a  muttered  oath,  his  eye  fell  on  a 
note  which  had  been  lying  upon  it,  and  had  dropped 
on  the  floor.  He  instantly  recognized  the  cramped 
foreign  handwriting. 

"  Damn  that  woman  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  tore 
open  the  note.  "  What  can  make  her  write  again, 
after  the  answer  I  sent  her  last  time  ?" 

The  reason  was  plain  enough.  Mademoiselle 
Juliani,  from  whom  the  note  came,  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  that  answer.  When  Lord 
Caldwell  had  accomplished  his  object  of  marrying 
Ellen  Percival,  and  his  ally's  services  were  no  longer 
needful,  he  had  found  it  convenient  to  forget  her 
promised  reward,  and,  although  more  than  a  year 
had  passed  since  his  marriage.  Mademoiselle  Ju- 
liani's  annuity  was  still  in  abeyance,  and  her  return 
to  Italy  apparently  as  distant  as  when  she  entered 
into  that  partnership  of  guilt.     She  had  written 
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again  and  again  to  claim  the  payment  of  her 
treachery,  but  his  lordship  was  abroad,  and  she  was 
left  to  conclude  that  her  letters  were  lost,  for  they 
remained  unanswered.  Since  his  return  to  England 
her  hopes  had  revived.  She  could  not  leave  Lady 
Ethelwode,  who  was  at  the  castle,  and  a  greater 
invalid  than  ever,  to  attack  him  in  person  ;  but  she 
persecuted  him  so  unceasingly  with  letters,  that  at 
last  she  wrung  an  answer  from  him.  It  was  not  cal- 
culated to  give  her  much  satisfaction.  With  a  degree 
of  highhanded  assurance,  that  made  even  Mademoi- 
selle Juliani  marvel,  he  said  that  the  transactions 
she  alluded  to  had  occurred  so  long  ago,  that  he 
could  not  tax  his  memory  to  recal  them,  but  that 
if  she  could  bring  forward  any  written  acknow- 
ledgment, on  his  part,  of  the  debt  she  mentioned, 
he  should  be  happy  to  liquidate  the  sum.  Lord 
Caldv/ell  was  well  aware  that  no  such  acknow- 
ledgment could  be  produced,  and  therefore  con- 
gratulated himself  on  having  silenced  his  persecu- 
tor. 

Mademoiselle  Juliani  was  not,  however,  one  to  be 
so  easily  silenced.  She  wrote  now,  loudly  expos- 
tulating against  his  duplicity  and  meanness,  and 
threatening,  unless  he  complied  with  her  demands, 
to  revenge  herself  by  making  public  the  whole 
affair,  and  exposing  him  to  the  obloquy  he  so 
thoroughly  deserved.  Lord  Caldwell  laughed  in 
scorn  as  he  read  the  threat.  He  knew  enough  of 
the  world  to  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  accusations 
of  a  nameless  foreigner  would  have  little  weight 
against  a  man  of  his  rank  and  high  standing,  unless 
they  were  supported  by  very  strong  proofs ;  and 
such  proofs  Mademoiselle  could  not  give.  She  pos- 
sessed the  intercepted   letters,  it   was   true,   but 
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then  there  was  nothing  in  them  to  prove  that  she 
had  intercepted  them  at  his  instigation ;  and  the 
draught  of  the  forged  letter,  which  alone  could  have 
implicated  him,  he  had  taken  care  to  write  in  a 
foreign  hand.  He  was  secure  enough ;  but  it  was  as 
well  to  put  a  stop  to  her  talking,  and,  taking  up  a 
pen,  he  wrote  the  following  lines  : — 

"  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  will  once  more, 
and  for  the  last  time,  answer  your  importunities. 
You  are  aware  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  prove 
you  guilty  of  forgery  ;  and  if  I  receive  one  more 
letter  of  impudent  begging  from  you,  I  will  cast 
from  me  the  forbearance  I  have  hitherto  exercised, 
and  shall  make  use  of  that  power  to  bring  you  to 
the  condign  punishment  of  the  law.  You  know 
that  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with,  and,  as  you 
value  your  safety,  do  not  venture  to  disregard  this 
warning." 

He  sealed  and  despatched  this  note  without  de- 
lay, and  rejoiced  when  it  was  gone,  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  should  not  again  be  annoyed  by 
Mademoiselle  Juliani.  But,  in  spite  of  this  secu- 
rity, there  was  something  in  the  thoughts  which  her 
letter  had  called  up,  which  made  the  solitude  of 
his  library  unpleasant  to  him.  He  hurriedly  quit- 
ted it,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  he  joined  the  bril- 
liant crowd  in  the  park.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that 
he  could  ny  from  the  avenger  within. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

"  So  writhes  the  mind  Remorse  hath  riven. 
Unfit  for  earth,  undoom'd  for  Heaven ; 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 
Around  it  flame,  vv^ithin  it  death  I" 

Byron. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  now  transport  the 
reader  once  more  to  Ethelwode  Castle  and  its  in- 
mates, whom  we  have  of  late  almost  lost  sight  of. 

Lord  and  Lady  Ethelwode  had  returned  there 
immediately  after  Ellen's  marriage,  and  they  had 
not  left  it  since.  His  ancestral  towers  had  become 
dearer  than  ever  to  the  baron,  now  that  he  could 
look  out  from  them  on  the  wide  expanse  of  hill 
and  dale,  and  feel  that  no  upstart  stranger  shared 
with  him  the  dominion  of  that  noble  patrimony ; 
no  modern  mansion  insulted  his  time-worn  battle- 
ments by  the  contrast  of  its  garish  splendour.  And 
if  some  remorseful  thought,  some  blush  of  shame, 
occasionally  crossed  his  mind  and  damped  his  ex- 
ultation, it  was  but  a  passing  feeling,  and  one  look 
at  the  ruins  of  Lord  Caldwell's  former  habitation, 
one  thought  of  his  son,  to  whom  the  barony  of 
Ethelwode  w^ould  now  descend  undivided,  as  fair 
and  rich  as  in  the  days  of  his  forefathers,  drove  the 
cloud  away,  and  his  joy  at  the  possession  made  him 
forget  the  price  he  had  paid  for  it. 

Lady  Ethelwode,  on  her  side,  had  sunk  daily 
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more  and  more  into  apathy  since  her  daughter's 
marriage,  and  her  son's  absence  at  school  had  taken 
from  her  the  only  objects  of  interest  and  exertion, 
which,  slightly  as  she  regarded  them,  still  stirred 
occasionally  her  sluggish  existence.  She  vegetated 
on,  and  time  left  no  traces  of  its  passage  with  her, 
save  in  her  increased  corpulence,  and  the' increased 
disinclination  to  move  which  grew  with  it.  On 
the  return  of  Lord  and  Lady  Caldwell  to  England, 
she  had,  indeed,  felt  a  wish  to  see  her  daughter 
again ;  but,  after  talking  for  two  months  of  going 
to  London,  she  found  it  impossible  to  make  up  her 
mind  to  such  an  exertion,  and  an  invitation  to  the 
castle  was  sent  instead  to  Lord  and  Lady  Caldwell. 
The  former  instantly  put  his  veto  upon  such  a 
proposition,  and  for  once  Ellen  agreed  with  her 
husband.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  have  borne 
to  return  to  Ethelwode.  All  the  recollections 
connected  with  it  were  yet  too  fresh  in  her  mind, 
and  she  shrank  almost  with  loathing  from  visiting 
again  the  scenes  that  had  witnessed  the  early  love 
so  cruelly  deceived,  the  happiness  so  fearfully 
blighted.  Lady  Ethelwode  lamented  that  her 
daughter  could  not  come  to  her ;  then  comforted 
herself  in  a  few  hours  by  the  reflection  that  such  a 
meeting  would  have  been  dreadfully  trying,  and 
that  it  was  well  that  she  had  escaped  it.  When, 
however,  she  heard  of  Ellen's  approaching  confine- 
ment, the  mother's  heart  woke  once  more  from  its 
lethargy,  and  she  actually  entertained  the  thought 
of  going  to  her  daughter,  to  be  with  her  in  her  hour 
of  peril ;  a  thought  which,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  herself.  Mademoiselle  Juliani  used  her  utmost 
endeavours  to  encourage  and  ripen  into  action. 
But  after  several  days'  uneasy  cogitation  on  the 
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subject,  Lady  Ethelwode  came,  much  to  lier  own 
relief,  and  to  her  dame  de  compagnie's  disappoint- 
ment, to  the  conclusion  that  such  an  exertion  was 
quite  unnecessary.  Ellen  had  plenty  of  people 
about  her ;  she  should  only  be  in  the  way,  and  she 
really  had  not  health  or  strength  to  encounter  such 
scenes. 

The  ill  health,  which  had  so  long  served  Lady 
Ethelwode  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  every  duty 
of  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  member  of  society,  at 
last  actually  came  upon  her.  About  two  months 
after  her  daughter's  confinement,  she  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  dano-erous  disease.  She  had  so  lono* 
been  a  malade  imaginaire,  that  she  had  almost  as 
much  difficulty  now  in  persuading  herself  that  she 
was  really  ill,  as  she  had  had  hitherto  in  persuading 
others  of  it ;  and  when  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
disease  forced  upon  her  the  conviction  of  its  reality 
and  its  serious  nature,  her  mind,  so  rudely  roused 
from  its  apathy,  sank  down  awe-struck  and  bewil- 
dered. She,  who  had  dawdled  away  her  existence 
in  petty  cares,  petty  thoughts,  petty  employments ; 
she,  who  had  lived  rather  as  a  sluggish  weed  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  some  stagnant  pool,  than  a 
human  being  gifted  with  faculties  and  affections, 
and  travelling  along  the  rapid  stream  of  Time 
towards  eternity,  now  stood  aghast  before  the 
great  and  solemn  reality  of  death. 

On  the  third  day  of  her  illness,  the  danger  became 
so  imminent  that  an  express  was  despatched  to  Ellen, 
to  urge  her  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  her  mo- 
ther, who  had  expressed  an  anxious  wish  to  see  her. 
This  letter  reached  Ellen  on  the  day  fixed  for  a 
grand  fete  at  Caldwell  House,  given  in  honour  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  family,  and  she 
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hurried  with  it  into  her  husband's  room,  to  tell  him 
the  melancholy  news  it  brought,  and  of  her  inten- 
tion of  setting  off  instantly  for  Ethelwode. 

"  Set  off  for  Ethelwode  !  impossible !"  exclaimed 
Lord  Caldwell,  as  the  thought  of  Mademoiselle 
Juliani  flashed  across  his  mind.  "  This  is  the  day 
of  the  fete,  you  know." 

"  The  fete !  How  can  you  think  about  fStes 
when  my  mother  is  dying  ?  We  must  put  it  off, 
of  course;  we  could  not  give  it  whilst  she  is  in 
this  state." 

"  My  dear,  I  see  no  reason  to  be  so  much  alarmed 
about  Lady  Ethelwode.  She  is  always  fancying 
herself  ill,  and  I  dare  say  is  no  wdrse  now  than  she 
has  been  these  ten  years  past." 

"  Read  the  letter — you  will  not  say  so  then. 
See  what  Lord  Ethelwode  says." 

"  Lord  Ethelwode  is  a  pompous  fool,  who  would 
think  it  beneath  his  dignity  when  his  wife  is  ill  not 
to  make  out  that  her  illness  is  more  important 
than  any  body  else's.     As  to  putting  off  the  fete, 

that  is  out  of  the  question.     The  Duke  of is 

coming,  and  would  be  displeased  at  being  put  off; 
and  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  me  just  now  not 
to  lose  his  good  graces." 

"  He  could  not  be  affronted  when  he  heard  the 
reason,"  pleaded  Ellen.  "  Besides,  you,  who  al- 
w^ays  think  so  much  of  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
what  do  you  suppose  it  will  say  when  it  is  known 
that  we  are  giYmg  fetes  whilst  my  mother  is  dying  ?" 

"  Dying  !  bah  !  my  dear,  no  more  dying  than  I 
am,  depend  upon  it.  She  has  been  dying  fifty 
times  since  I  can  remember  her ;  and  those  people 
who  are  always  at  the  point  of  death  are  precisely 
those  who  live  the  longest.     As  to  the  world,  it 
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need  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  If 
they  had  not  sent  that  confounded  express,  we 
could  not  have  known  it  ourselves  till  to-morrow." 

"  They  would  not  have  sent  the  express  if  there 
had  not  been  real  danger,"  said  Ellen,  striving  to 
repress  the  indignation  burning  at  her  heart ;  "  but 
if  you  will  not  put  off  this  fete,  you  can  do  the 
honours  of  it  very  well  without  me,  and  I  will  go 
alone." 

"  No,  that  will  never  do ;  that  would  be  telling 
every  body  just  what  I  do  not  want  them  to  know 
— that  Lady  Ethelwode  is  ill.  Besides,  the  Duke 
admires  you,  and  would  be  by  no  means  pleased  at 
your  absence.  I  cannot  think  of  letting  you  go, 
and  it  is  very  absurd  of  Lord  Ethelwode  sending 
for  you,  as  if  you  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  at 
the  beck  and  nod  of  his  good  pleasure;  and  you 
may  write  and  tell  him  so." 

And  so  saying,  Lord  Caldwell  left  the  room, 
putting  his  head  in  again,  for  a  moment,  however, 
before  he  closed  the  door,  to  desire  his  wife  to  be 
dressed  in  good  time,  and  to  receive  her  loyal 
guests,  with  a  smiling  face. 

"  A  smiling  face  !  Yes — always  smiles  :  smiles 
on  the  lips,  and  beneath  a  breaking  heart !"  mut- 
tered Ellen  to  herself,  as  she  sat  down  to  write 
her  answer  to  Lord  Ethelwode. 

Egbert  had  been  sent  for  from  school  at  the 
same  time  that  the  express  was  despatched  to 
Ellen,  and  he  was  now  eagerly  looking  out  for 
his  sister's  arrival.  He  had  not  a  doubt  of  her 
coming,  and  his  joy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  her 
again,  after  eighteen  months'  separation,  almost 
made  him  forget  his  mother's  danger. 

"  When  is  she  coming  ?     How  soon  will  she  be 
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here  ?"  he  eagerly  asked,  as  Lord  Ethelwode  read 
Ellen's  letter. 

"  She  is  not  coming  at  all,"  replied  his  father, 
drily. 

"Not  coming!  Impossible!  Not  coming — when 
my  mother  is  so  ill,  and  sent  for  her !  Is  she  ill 
herself?" 

"  No :  she  does  not  say  so,  at  least.  There  is 
the  letter — you  may  read  it  for  yourself.  Per- 
haps you  may  understand  it — I  confess  I  cannot; 
but  she  was  always  a  heartless  being." 

"  Heartless  !  Ellen  heartless  !  No,  that  she 
never  was  !"  exclaimed  Egbert,  indignantly. 

"  Well,  read  that  letter.  It  may,  perhaps, 
change  your  opinion,"  said  Lord  Ethelwode,  as  he 
rose  and  left  the  room. 

Egbert  took  the  letter.  It  contained  but  a  few 
words  to  say,  that  Ellen  could  not  come  ;  without 
giving  either  reason  or  explanation,  as  to  what 
prevented  her ;  only  a  message  to  her  mother,  en- 
treating her  to  believe  that,  if  it  had  been  in  her 
power,  she  would  have  flown  to  her  instantly,  but 
that  it  was  impossible. 

Egbert  threw  down  the  letter,  and  laying  his 
head  on  the  table,  burst  into  tears. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Egbert,"  said  Mademoiselle  Juliani, 
coming  into  the  room  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
"  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Don't  cry  so  ; 
her  ladyship  is  not  so  very  bad,  perhaps.  She 
will  get  better,  I  dare  say,  when  Lady  Caldwell 
comes,  for  she  is  asking  for  her  perpetually." 

"  Ellen  is  not  coming,"  said  Egbert,  making  an 
ineffectual  effort  to  repress  his  tears. 

Mademoiselle  Juliani  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise    and    disappointment,   and  inquired   the 
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reason    of   so    strano^e   a  circumstance.      Eo^bert 
pointed  to  the  letter.     She  took  it  up  and  read  it, 
saying,  as  she  laid  it  down  again — 
"  It  is  very  strange." 

"  It  is  more  than  strange !"  exclaimed  Egbert, 
who  w^as  choking  with  his  grief  and  indignation. 
"  If  it  were  not  for  the  handwriting,  I  would  not 
believe  that  Ellen  wrote  that  letter ;  it  is  so  unlike 
her — so  cold — so  heartless." 

"  Perhaps  she  was  made  to  write  it,"  said  Made- 
moiselle Juliani. 

"  Made  !     Who  should  make  her  ?" 
"  Her  husband.      Husbands  do  do  such  things 
sometimes,  you  know." 

"  But  why  should  her  husband  prevent  her  com- 
ing? He  must  be  a  brute  if  he  does,  and  Ellen 
must  be  much  changed  if  any  husband  can  prevent 
her  doing  what  she  wishes.  But  she  is  changed — 
she  must  have  been  changed,  when  she  jilted 
Edward  Annesley  to  marry  that  old,  hateful  Lord 
Caldwell." 

"  You,  at  all  events,  ought  not  to  be  angry  with 
her  for  that ;  for  if  she  had  not  married  Lord 
Caldwell,  you  would  not  have  been  heir  to  all 
those  rich  abbey  lands,  as  well  as  to  Ethelwode 
castle." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Egbert,  raising  his 
head,  and  looking  at  her  in  astonishment.  "  What 
has  that  to  do  with  Ellen's  marriage  ?" 

Mademoiselle  Juliani  was  a  keen  observer,  both 
by  nature  and  from  want  of  any  other  employment. 
She  had  known  of  Lord  Caldwell's  secret  inter- 
view with  Lord  Ethelwode  on  the  night  when 
their  fatal  agreement  was  made,  and  their  sudden 
reconciliation,  and   Lord   Ethelwode's   change   of 
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manner  towards  Mr.  Annesley  immediately  after- 
wards had  aroused  her  suspicions.  Her  curiosity 
once  excited,  she  had  never  rested  till  it  was  satis- 
fied. She  observed  the  sudden  and  extraordinary 
influence  Lord  Caldwell  exercised  over  his  former 
enemy,  and  she  attributed  it  to  the  right  cause. 
When,  afterwards,  her  partnership  in  his  guilt 
brought  her  into  closer  intimacy  with  Lord 
Caldwell,  she  had  ventured  to  question  him  upon 
the  subject,  and  he,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
humble  the  haughty  baron  in  anybody's  opinion, 
had  made  no  secret  of  the  transaction  between 
them. 

Mademoiselle  Juliani  too  hated  the  baron.  She 
had  lived  ten  years  in  his  family,  during  which  he 
had  treated  her  with  invariable  contempt  and  dis- 
regard, as  a  plebeian  and  a  toad-eater,  and,  worse 
still,  toad-eater  to  his  wife.  She  was  glad  now 
of  an  opportunity  to  revenge  herself,  although  she 
had  had  no  deliberate  intention  of  doing  so ;  and, 
in  answer  to  Egbert's  eager  and  repeated  questions, 
she  allowed  him  to  draw  from  her  by  degrees  the 
whole  story  of  his  father's  dishonourable  compact 
with  Lord  Caldwell,  and  the  means  he  had  used  to 
attain  the  object  of  his  ambition,  by  separating 
Ellen  from  Edward,  and  urging  her  on  to  a  mar- 
riage with  Lord  Caldwell. 

"  And  did  she  still  care  for  Annesley?  Was  she 
urged  on  to  marry  Lord  Caldwell  against  her  will?" 
asked  Egbert. 

"  No,  not  against  her  will.  She  was  made  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Annesley  had  used  her  ill,  and  she 
married  out  of  desperation.  She  was  nearly  mad, 
I  thought,  on  her  wedding-day,  but  nobody  saw  it 
but   me.      Lady   Ethelwode   never  observes   any 
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thing,  you  know;  and  Lord  Ethelwode  was  too 
happy  at  having  gained  the  abbey  lands,  to  think 
of  any  thing  else." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it !"  exclaimed  Egbert,  start- 
ing up,  his  eyes  flashing,  and  his  countenance,  which 
had  been  very  pale,  reddening  with  anger.  "  I 
do  not  believe  my  father  would  have  acted  so  dis- 
honourably for  all  the  lands  in  the  universe.  I  will 
go  to  him  instantly,  and  know  the  truth." 

"  No,  no,  no  !  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  speak 
to  him  about  it,"  cried  Mademoiselle  Juliani, 
catching  hold  of  him,  as  he  was  leaving  the  room ; 
"  of  course  he  will  deny  it,  and  he  will  kill  me  for 
telling  you.  Do  not  go,  Mr.  Egbert,  for  mercy's 
sake !" 

''  I  will  not  speak  of  you,"  said  Egbert,  scorn- 
fully ;  "let  me  go,  I  will  know  the  truth ;  upon 
my  honour  I  will  not  mention  you ;  let  me  go,  I 
say." 

He  broke  from  her  grasp,  and  ran  to  the  library, 
where  he  knew  he  should  find  Lord  Ethelwode. 

"  Egbert,  my  dear  boy,  what  is  the  matter  ?" 
exclaimed  the  latter,  as  the  boy  rushed  in,  his  face 
almost  convulsed  with  agitation. 

In  a  few  hurried  words,  Egbert  related  what  he 
had  just  heard. 

"  But  I  do  not  believe  it,"  added  he,  as  he  con- 
cluded ;  "  it  is  not  true ;  father,  say  that  it  is  not 
true." 

Lord  Ethelwode  had  gro^vn  pale  as  death,  whilst 
his  son  spoke,  and  his  eyes  fell  beneath  the  boy's 
eager  gaze. 

"  Who  told  you  this  ?"  said  he,  at  length,  in  a 
hoarse  voice. 

"  I  promised  not  to  tell;  but  no  matter  who  it 
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was.  I  would  not  believe  it,  though  an  angel  had 
told  me,  if  you  say  it  is  not  true.  Father,  father," 
continued  he,  in  a  tone  of  agonized  earnestness,  as 
Lord  Ethelwode  remained  silent ;  "  only  tell  me 
that  it  is  not  true."  The  lie  rose  to  Lord  Ethel- 
wode's  lips,  but  he  could  not  utter  it.  His  son's 
intense  gaze  seemed  to  drag  the  truth  from  the 
very  depths  of  his  soul.  His  head  sank  on  his 
breast,  and  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
The  proud,  stern  man  sat  like  a  trembling  culprit 
before  his  child. 

''  Father !"  almost  screamed  the  boy,  ''  why  do 
you  not  speak  ?  Why  do  you  not  deny  it  ?" 

"  I  cannot,"  gasped  forth  the  wretched  man. 
"  Egbert,  my  son,  my  son !   do  not  despise  me." 

Eo^bert  sank  down  on  a  chair,  sobbin":  as  if  his 
heart  would  break :  and  well  it  might,  that  young 
heart,  now  just  discovering  that  the  being  it  had 
loved  and  reverenced  above  all  others  was  utterly 
unworthy.  Surely,  if  there  be  a  bitter  hour  in 
life,  it  is  that  in  which  our  faith  in  those  we  love 
is  first  hopelessly  darkened. 

"  Egbert,  do  not  turn  away  from  me,"  said 
Lord  Ethelwode,  in  an  imploring  tone.  "  I  did  it 
for  your  sake ;  I  did  it  that  I  might  regain  for  you 
the  lands  of  your  forefathers — that  I  might  see 
you  great  and  honoured  as  they  were." 

"  And  could  you  think  there  was  any  value  in 
the  honour  bought  by  infamy  ?"  said  Egbert,  sud- 
denly looking  up,  and  repressing  his  tears.  ''  Could 
you  think  that  I  would  not  rather  dig,  beg,  starve, 
than  obtain  the  richest  inheritance  in  England  at 
the  sacrifice  of  Ellen's  happiness — of  Edward  An- 
nesley's — that  noble  Edward,  who  saved  my  life — 
who   saved    Ellen's,   who   was   my   best,    kindest 
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friend  ?  If  you  did,  you  must  have  thought  me  as 

base  as ;  no  matter.     I  tell  you  now  that  I 

scorn,  that  I  loathe  the  wealth  thus  acquired ;  that 
I  will  never  set  my  foot  again  on  those  lands  while 
they  are  yours ;  that,  whenever  they  become  mine, 
I  will  sell  them  again  instantly ;  that  I  would  give 
lands  a  thousand-fold  greater  and  richer  to  be  the 
son  of  an  honest  pauper,  rather  than  inherit  from 
you  the  rank  and  wealth  you  have  dishonoured." 

He  rushed  from  the  room,  and  Lord  Ethelwode 
was  left  alone.  The  father  and  son  did  not  meet 
again  till  both  were  summoned  to  the  death-bed  of 
Lady  Ethelwode,  and  Egbert  started,  as  he  looked 
up  for  a  moment  to  his  father's  face ;  it  was 
scarcely  recognizable,  but  neither  of  them  spoke ; 
Lady  Ethelwode  was  dying,  and  both  watched 
in  silence  beside  her  till  the  long  struggle  was 
over,  and  the  weak  spirit  had  entered  the  eter- 
nity it  never  thought  of,  until  it  stood  at  the  very 
threshold.  Then  Egbert  threw  himself  on  the 
body,  and  gave  way  to  the  grief  that  had  accumu- 
lated so  fast  and  heavily  on  his  young  heart ;  and 
his  father,  after  gazing  upon  him  for  a  moment 
with  fixed  and  tearless  eyes,  turned  away  and  left 
the  room. 

From  that  hour  Lord  Ethelwode  was  an  altered 
man ;  premature  old  age  seemed  to  have  come  over 
his  mind  and  body ;  the  stately  form  was  bent ; 
the  proud,  firm  step  tottered,  the  haughty  gaze 
was  dimmed.  He  shrank  from  the  sight  of  every 
living  being ;  and  the  presence  of  his  once  idolized 
son  seemed  to  wither  up  the  feeble  life  that 
remained  to  him.  And  those  who  had  known  him 
and  Lady  Ethelwode  in  other  days,  marvelled,  that 
he  who  had  been  such  a  neglectful  husband,  should 
have  become  such  a  broken-hearted  widower. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  D.  Pedro.  Euns  not  this  speech  like  iron  through  your  blood  ? 
Claudio.  I  have  drunk  poison,  whiles  he  uttered  it. 
D'  Pedro.  But  did  my  brotiier  set  thee  on  to  this  ? 
Bora.  Yea,  and  paid  me  richly  for  the  practice  of  it." 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

The  morning  after  Xhefete^  Ellen  had  tried  again 
to  wring  from  her  husband  permission  to  go  to  Ethel- 
wode ;  but  he  was  immoveable  in  his  refusal,  reply- 
ing to  all  her  entreaties  and  expostulations  that  he 
could  not  leave  town,  and  that  he  did  not  choose  her 
to  leave  it  without  him ;  and  that,  probably,  Lady 
Ethelwode's  illness  was  all  fancy,  and  that  they 
should  soon  hear  that  she  was  quite  well  again. 
Egbert's  letter,  announcing  Lady  Ethelwode's  death, 
arrived  whilst  he  was  yet  speaking,  and  gave  a 
sternly  significant  answer  to  his  careless  conjec- 
tures. 

"  And  I  could  not  go  to  her,"  exclaimed  Ellen, 
in  bitter  grief — "  they  were  all  with  her,  and  I — 
I  alone — who  should  have  been  the  first  to  fly  to 
her,  was  forced  to  stay  away.  Whilst  she  was 
dying,  I  was  fooling  away  the  time  in  a  ball-room, 
and  she  thought  I  would  not  come  to  her.  Oh,  my 
mother ;  my  poor  mother  !" 

Lord  Caldwell  rose  and  left  the  room.    His  wife's 
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grief  conveyed  a  reproach  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  he  deserved,  and  which,  at  such  a  moment,  he 
could  not  cast  back  with  a  taunt.  He  left  her 
alone,  therefore,  to  bear  her  sorrow  as  best  she 
might. 

It  was  a  heavier  one  than  Ellen  herself  would 
have  anticipated.  Although  Lady  Ethelwode  had 
never  shown  much  affection  to  her,  and  had  been 
scarcely  a  mother  but  in  name  ;  although  there  had 
been  between  them  no  community  of  feeling  or  pur- 
suits, scarcely  even  companionship,  still  Ellen  felt 
that  it  was  a  mother  she  had  lost.  The  tie  which 
had  bound  her  to  the  dead  had  never  been  felt  so 
strongly  as  now  that  it  was  broken  for  ever.  Her 
life,  too,  was  so  desolate,  so  friendless,  she  could 
little  spare  the  only  being  from  whom  she  could 
claim  affection  as  a  right.  And  then,  after  the 
first  spontaneous  burst  of  grief  was  over,  came  the 
thought  so  strange,  so  awful :  her  mother  was  gone 
for  ever.  The  features,  which  seemed  still  present 
to  her  in  the  daily,  familiar  expression  of  life,  were 
set  in  the  rigid  solemnity  of  death ;  she  could  never 
look  upon  them  again.  The  voice,  whose  accents 
seemed  to  echo  in  her  ear,  was  silent  for  ever ;  no 
power  could  awaken  it  again,  or  bring  its  sound 
once  more  to  her  aching  sense.  The  being  whose 
existence  had  been  so  intermingled  with  hers,  that 
every  recollection  till  the  last  year  was  inseparably 
connected  w^ith  her,  and  whom  she  remembered  ever 
occupied  with  the  every  day  cares,  the  common  and 
familiar  occurrences  of  life,  had  passed  away  into 
the  shadow  of  the  awful  mystery  of  the  grave ;  the 
spirit  which  had  animated  that  well-known  form 
had  fled — whither  ?  She  had  passed  from  the  earth 
like  a  dream,  and  her  child  might  never  see  her 
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more.  Oh,  there  is  no  word  so  hard  to  apprehend 
by  the  wondering,  sorrow-stricken  heart  as  that 
never ;  none  which,  when  apprehended,  strikes  so 
heavily,  so  chillingly  upon  it ! 

As  Ellen  gradually  came  to  understand  its  force, 
another  and  bitterer  source  of  grief  opened  within 
her.  Every  careless  word,  every  angry  thought, 
every  slight  act  of  neglect  towards  the  dead  came 
back  to  her  mind  now — now  that  she  could  not  ask 
for  forgiveness  —  now  that  she  could  not  redeem 
her  past  short-comings  by  future  care  and  affection. 
What  was  done  could  not  be  undone — death  had 
sealed  and  finished  all.  Death  ! — what  volumes  of 
awful,  mysterious  significance  lie  in  that  common, 
lightly-uttered  word  ! 

Lord  Caldwell,  who  knew  that  Lady  Ethelwode 
had  never  been  an  affectionate  mother,  and  who 
could  not  understand  the  feelings  which  made  Ellen 
mourn  her  now  as  if  she  had  been  the  best  and 
dearest,  was  first  astonished  and  then  provoked  at 
the  o^reatness  of  her  o^rief.  It  was  irritatin^:  to  see 
perpetually  her  pale,  sorrowful  countenance  and 
tearful  eyes,  whilst  he  felt  no  cause  for  sorrow  or 
tears,  and  still  more  so  to  be  obliged  to  shut  up 
his  house,  and  put  on  an  outward  appearance  of 
woe,  which  he  could  not  feel.  For  the  first  few 
days  he  bore  it  quietly  enough ;  but,  when  a  fort- 
night had  passed  away,  and  still  Ellen  shrank  as 
sensitively  as  ever  from  all  mention  of  society,  and 
her  tears  rose  as  quickly  if  any  thing  recalled  her 
loss,  he  grew  angry  with  her  for  what  he  called 
her  perversity  in  mourning  so  unreasonably,  when 
he  wished  her  to  be  comforted. 

To  add  to  his  grievances,  the  baby,  who  had 
never  thrived  well  since  he  had  forced  Ellen  to 
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give  up  nursing  it,  fell  seriously  ill,  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  time  he  had  fixed  to  go  into  the  country. 
This  was  the  more  provoking,  as  there  was  now 
little  amusement  to  be  found  in  town.  Parliament 
was  prorogued — the  season  was  over — one  by  one, 
friends  and  acquaintances  had  taken  their  annual 
flight,  some  to  country-seats,  some  to  watering- 
places,  some  abroad,  but  all  away  from  London. 
The  hitherto  crowded  metropolis  was  empty — the 
streets  silent — the  clubs  deserted.  There  was  no  one 
to  speak  to — nothing  to  be  done — and  Lord  Cald- 
well's wrath  waxed  hot  against  his  wife  for  con- 
demning him,  as  he  chose  to  consider  it,  to  such 
intolerable  ennui. 

It  was  on  his  return,  one  day,  from  a  solitary 
ride  in  the  dusty,  parched,  deserted  park,  which 
had  by  no  means  contributed  to  soften  his  irrita- 
tion, that  he  found  on  his  table  a  note  and  card 
from  Mademoiselle  Juliani. 

He  violently  rang  the  bell,  and  asked  who  had 
left  them,  in  a  tone  which  made  the  servant  wish 
himself  out  of  the  room  again. 

"  It  was  the  lady  herself,  my  lord." 

"  What  lady  ?    Who  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  The  Italian  lady,  my  lord,  that  used  to  live 
with  Lady  Ethelwode." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  it  was  she  ?" 

"  Quite,  my  lord ;  she  was  very  anxious  to  see 
your  lordship,  and  said  she  would  call  again  this 
evening." 

"  I  desire  that  she  is  not  let  in — not  only  this 
evening,  but  never.  If  she  is  allowed  at  any  time 
to  set  foot  within  this  house,  you  and  the  porter 
will  go  out  of  it  the  next  moment.    Do  you  hear  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 
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"  Then,  go ;  tell  the  porter  what  I  have  said, 
and  take  care  that  you  both  remember  my  warn- 
ing." 

The  man  gladly  made  his  exit,  and  Lord  Cald- 
well addressed  himself  to  the  perusal  of  Mademoi- 
selle Juliani's  note.  It  stated  that  Lady  Ethel- 
wode's  death  had  left  her  without  a  situation,  and 
that  she  was  more  than  ever  anxious  to  return  to 
Italy,  instead  of  entering  into  another  family :  that, 
although  Lord  Ethelwode  had  given  her  a  pension, 
it  was  too  small  for  her  to  live  upon,  in  indepen- 
dence, there  or  any  where  else ;  and  that  she  there- 
fore appealed  once  more  to  his  lordship's  justice 
and  generosity.  The  note  was  written  in  an  humble 
tone,  but  she  took  care  to  insinuate  that  she  con- 
sidered his  threats  as  perfectly  idle,  and  gave  him 
to  understand  that  she  should  make  use  of  any 
means  in  her  power  to  wring  from  him  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promises. 

"  Fool !"  exclaimed  Lord  Caldwell,  as  he  crushed 
the  note  in  his  hands,  after  reading  it,  "  does  she 
suppose  that  I  am  to  be  wheedled  or  bullied  by  a 
reptile  like  her?" 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  contempt  for  his  ancient 
accomplice,  her  vicinity  was  by  no  means  pleasant 
to  him.  Her  arrival  in  town  determined  him  to 
leave  it  immediately,  which  would  have  the  two- 
fold advantao^e  of  enablino:  him  to  avoid  her  im- 
portunities,  and  of  rescuing  him  from  the  ennui  of 
his  present  existence.  He  threw  her  note  into  the 
fire,  waited  to  see  it  consumed,  and  then  went  in 
search  of  Ellen,  to  acquaint  her  with  this  sudden 
determination. 

Ellen  was  in  the  nursery,  which  she  had  scarcely 
quitted  for  several  days  and  nights.     Her  infant 
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was  lying  on  her  lap,  and  she  was  bending  over 
it,  intently  watching  it  as  it  slept,  as  if  her  life 
hung  on  each  low,  short  breath.  She  raised  her 
head  for  an  instant  as  her  husband  came  in,  and 
put  her  finger  to  her  lips.  He  noiselessly  closed 
the  door,  and  crossed  the  room  to  the  spot  where 
she  was  sitting.  She  looked  up  with  a  bright 
smile — the  first  he  had  seen  on  her  countenance  for 
many  days,  and  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  She  is  better  now." 

"Thank  God!"  exclaimed  Lord  Caldwell,  in- 
voluntarily, and  Ellen  thanked  him  for  this  expres- 
sion of  interest  in  his  child  with  such  a  look  of 
tearful,  heartfelt  gratitude,  that  he  turned  away 
conscience-stricken. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  he  remembered  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  sought  his  wife,  and  then 
it  was  in  a  voice  almost  as  low  and  gentle  as  her 
own  that  he  told  her,  he  wished  to  speak  to  her. 

"  Not  here — not  now?"  said  Ellen,  anxiously. 
Lord  Caldwell  half  uttered  an  impatient  exclama- 
tion, but  his  wife's  imploring  look  arrested  it  on 
his  lips.  At  any  other  time,  perhaps,  that  look 
would  have  increased  his  irritation ;  but  there  was 
something  in  the  stillness  of  that  darkened  room, 
in  the  peacefulness  of  the  infant's  slumber,  the  holy 
beauty  of  the  mother's  watch,  which  subdued  his 
angry  feelings.  He  stood  some  time  in  silence, 
contemplating  his  wife  and  child ;  and  then,  telling 
Ellen  that  he  would  wait  to  speak  to  her  till  the 
child  woke,  he  left  the  room  as  quietly  as  he  had 
entered  it. 

Ellen  joined  him  in  less  than  an  hour;  she  came 
with  a  light  step  and  bright  countenance,  for  the 
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doctor  had  just  been  with  her,  and  pronounced  the 
child  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Lord  Caldwell.  "  In 
that  case,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  our  leaving 
town  to-morrow,  which  I  mean  to  do." 

"  Impossible!"  exclaimed  Ellen.  ''  The  child's 
life  is  scarcely  out  of  danger.  It  would  be  mad- 
ness to  attempt  to  move  her  in  her  present  weak 
state,  especially  as  there  can  be  no  object  in  such 
a  sudden  removal." 

"  No  object  to  you,  I  dare  say,  but  a  very  great 
one  to  me,"  replied  her  husband,  all  his  irritation 
returning  at  these  words.  "  Whilst  you  spend 
your  whole  life  in  the  nursery,  thinking  of  nothing 
but  that  sickly  baby,  you  forget  me  altogether. 
I  have  consented  to  stay  shut  up  here  for  the  last 
month,  although  we  are  the  only  people  left  in 
London  ;  but  I  will  stay  no  longer.  The  child  is 
better,  and  I  am  determined  to  leave  town  to- 
morrow." 

Ellen  was  well  aware  that  when  her  husband 
took  this  tone,  resistance  was  generally  unavailing  ; 
but  this  was  not  a  point  to  be  conceded  without  a 
struo^orle. 

"  And  is  it  for  such  a  motive  as  this — for  the 
sake  of  escaping  a  few  days  ennui,  that  you  would 
risk  our  child's  life  ?"  said  she,  striving  to  repress 
the  bitterness  which  arose  in  her  heart.  ''  If  you 
are  so  bent  upon  going,  why  make  us  go  too  ?  why 
should  you  not  go  alone  ?" 

"  Alone!  yes,  that  would  just  suit  you.  You 
would  be  delighted,  no  doubt,  to  get  rid  of  me ; 
but  I  did  not  marry  you  to  be  always  left  alone,  and 
I  insist  upon  your  preparing  yourself  to  accompany 
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me  to-morrow.  If  the  child  cannot  be  moved, 
you  can  leave  her  behind  till  she  is  well  enough." 

"  Leave  her !  leave  my  child  !"  exclaimed  Ellen, 
turning  pale  at  the  thoughts  of  such  hitherto  un- 
dreamed-of misery. 

"  Yes — why  not?  She  does  not  want  you ;  she 
has  got  her  nurse  and  the  doctor ;  quite  enough,  I 
am  sure,  to  take  care  of  her ;  and  she  will  be  all 
the  better  for  not  being  over-petted  and  nursed  by 
you  ;  I  thing  it  will  be  much  the  best  plan  to  leave 
her." 

"  And  is  it  possible  you  should  think  I  would 
leave  my  child  at  such  a  time  to  the  care  of 
servants  ?  Is  it  possible  that  you  yourself  should 
be  so  utterly  indifferent  to  her  as  to  wish  it  ?  Are 
you  not  her  father  ?  Is  she  not  your  child  as  well 
as  mine;  and  can  you  speak  as  if  her  life  and 
death  were  the  same  to  you  ?  Oh,  no,  no,  you  do 
not,  cannot  mean  it ;  it  is  only  a  cruel  jest." 

"  I  am  in  no  jesting  mood,"  said  her  husband, 
sternly,  "nor  am  I  to  be  jested  with.  I  have 
determined  on  leaving  town  to-morrow,  and  you 
shall  'go  with  me,  whether  the  child  is  sick  or  well, 
lives  or  dies;  so  remember  to  hold  yourself  in 
readiness  accordingly." 

Ellen  stood  silent,  tearless,  almost  stunned  by 
the  brutality  which  seemed  incredible,  even  from 
him  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  left  the  room,  and 
the  loud  noise  of  the  slamming  door  startled  her, 
that  she  recovered  from  her  stupor.  Her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  return  to  her  child,  but,  exhausted  by 
the  many  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  she 
had  lately  passed,  she  had  little  strength  to  en- 
counter such  scenes  as  this ;  she  sank  powerless  on 
the  sofa,  and  broke  into  passionate  weeping. 
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All  the  scorn,  all  the  insults,  which  her  hushand 
had  heaped  upon  her,  returned  at  this  moment  to 
her  mind,  and  swelled  the  tide  of  grief.  She  felt 
utterly  desolate ;  there  was  none  to  share  or  soothe 
her  sorrow — none  to  shield  her  from  his  tyranny. 
She  felt  herself  a  blighted,  doomed  thing ;  unloved 
— deserted  by  all  who  should  have  loved  her  most ; 
and  now  her  child,  whom  God  had  given  her  in  his 
mercy,  that  its  love  might  replace  all  others — her 
child,  round  whose  existence  her  desolate  heart 
had  twined  its  crushed  affections,  clung  to  as  its 
only  treasure — even  that  was  to  be  taken  from  her. 
Then,  as  the  awakened  tide  of  memory  rushed  over 
her  soul,  came  the  thought  of  what  had  caused  all 
her  misery.  She  remembered  how,  where  she  had 
most  loved — most  trusted,  she  had  been  deceived, 
deserted,  scorned ;  the  desperation  which  had 
urged  her  to  her  fatal  marriage  once  more  darkened 
her  heart.  Even  her  child  was  forgotten,  as  me- 
mory after  memory  of  the  past  rose  with  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  vision,  making  her  live  through  again, 
in  those  few  minutes,  every  event  of  her  miserable 
history.  Her  brain  grew  dizzy,  and  she  pressed 
her  hands  to  her  forehead,  with  a  sudden  fear  that 
her  senses  were  deserting  her.  She  rose  from  the 
sofa,  and  hurried  from  the  room,  as  if  change  of 
place  could  bring  change  of  thought. 

As  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  she 
caught  the  sound  of  a  well-known  voice,  expostu- 
lating loudly  with  the  porter  in  the  hall.  She 
stopped  ;  she  thought  she  could  not  be  mistaken 
in  those  peculiar  foreign  tones,  and  approaching 
the  hall-door,  which  was  open,  she  immediately 
recognised  in  the  stranger,  who  was  speaking  with 
vehement  gesticulations  to  the  impassable  porter, 
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the  features  of  her  old  governess,  Mademoiselle 
Juliani. 

"  I  tell  you,  ma'am,  it  can't  be,"  reiterated  the 
man.  "  It's  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth,  to  let 
you  in  against  my  lord's  positive  order." 

*'  But  Lady  Caldwell — I  want  to  see  Lady  Cald- 
well ;  there  is  no  order  against  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  The  order  was  that  you  wasn't 
to  be  allowed  to  set  your  foot  in  the  house.  I 
am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  to  be  obliged  to  refuse  such 
a  lady,"  added  he,  in  a  more  civil  tone,  as  Made- 
moiselle Juliani  held  out  a  piece  of  gold  to  him ; 
"  but  I  dare  not  do  it — I  cannot  afford  to  lose  my 
place." 

Mademoiselle  Juliani  wrung  her  hands  and 
gnashed  her  teeth  with  rage ;  but  the  porter  was 
immoveable.  She  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
house,  when  Ellen,  who  had  been  listening  in  as- 
tonishment to  this  colloquy,  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  wliat  motive  could  exist  for  this  rigor- 
ous order  of  exclusion  against  one  apparently  so 
insignificant,  came  forward  into  the  hall.  Made- 
moiselle Juliani  flew  towards  her  with  the  most 
vehement  expressions  of  delight,  and  was  launch- 
ing forth  into  such  a  torrent  of  words,  that  Ellen 
felt  it  would  be  advisable  to  remove  out  of  the 
hearing  of  the  servants,  who  stood  around  them. 

*'  Come  up  with  me  to  my  room,"  said  she  ;  "I 
will  take  upon  myself  to  raise  Lord  Caldwell's 
consigne.'' 

Mademoiselle  Juliani  followed  her,  casting  an 
exulting  glance  at  the  mortified  porter.  He  placed 
himself  before  Lady  Caldwell,  however,  as  she  was 
leaving  the  hall. 

"  Of  course,  my  lady,  as  you  choose  the  lady  to 
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"be  let  in,  I  can't  withstand  you ;  but  I  hope  you 
will  tell  my  lord  it  was  not  my  fault." 

"  Certainly.  I  will  take  all  the  blame  upon 
myself;  you  have  nothing  to  fear." 

The  porter  bowed,  and  returned  to  his  seat, 
whilst  Ellen  led  her  companion  to  her  dressing- 
room,  where  she  thought  they  were  least  likely  to 
be  interrupted. 

They  sat  for  some  time  in  silence.  Ellen's 
thoughts  were  again  busy  with  the  past,  which  the 
sight  of  her  mother's  companion  brought  back  more 
vividly,  more  bitterly,  than  before.  Mademoiselle 
Juliani  was  marking,  not  without  a  touch  of  sor- 
row, the  mournful  change  that  had  come  over  her 
old  pupil,  and  striving  to  read  in  her  altered  coun- 
tenance how  the  revelations  she  was  going  to  make 
were  likely  to  be  received.  It  was  clear  that 
all  her  efforts  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  Lord 
Caldwell's  promises  were  hopeless ;  and  it  was  a 
sudden  impulse  of  revenge  which  had  made  her  de- 
termine on  discovering  to  his  wife  the  treachery  to 
which  she  had  fallen  a  victim. 

Ellen  spoke  first ;  her  thoughts  had  reverted  to 
the  strangeness  of  her  husband's  order  of  exclusion 
against  Mademoiselle  Juliani,  and  she  was  per- 
plexed to  assign  any  reason  for  it,  except  another 
tyrannical  caprice  to  keep  from  her  one  who,  as 
her  mother's  companion,  she  would  naturally  be 
anxious  to  see. 

"  I  cannot  understand,"  said  she,  half  thinking, 
aloud,  '*  why  Lord  Caldwell  should  have  so  posi- 
tively forbidden  your  being  admitted." 

"  I  can,  perfectly,"  muttered  the  Italian,  as  a 
strange  smile  passed  over  her  face. 

Ellen  looked  at  her. 
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"  I  think  I  heard  you  say  you  had  something  of 
importance  to  say  to  me.  Was  it  any  thing  about 
my  poor  mother  ?  you  were  with  her  to  the  last,  I 
believe.'' 

"  Yes,  she  died  in  my  arms,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Juliani,  fixing  her  eyes  on  Ellen.  ''  It  was  a  great 
grief  to  her  that  you  did  not  come — it  seemed  to 
trouble  her  more  than  any  thing  else  ;  and  we  were 
obliged  to  invent  all  sorts  of  reasons  for  your  not 
coming — especially  as,  in  your  letter,  your  lady- 
ship gave  none." 

Ellen  turned  away,  unable  to  speak ;  the  tears 
were  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

"  I  was  sure,  however,  that  it  was  not  your  lady- 
ship's fault ;  and  so  I  told  your  poor  dear  mother." 

"  And  she  ? — did  she  not  believe  it  ?"  said  Ellen, 
struggling  to  speak,  though  her  voice  was  so  choked 
as  to  be  scarcely  audible. 

"  I  hope  she  did,  at  times ;  but  it  was  a  hard 
thing  to  believe  that  any  thing  could  keep  away  a 
daughter  at  such  a  moment." 

"  Hard,  indeed  !"  said  Ellen,  all  her  indignation 
at  her  husband's  cruelty  rising  again.  "  No  one 
could  believe  it — no  one  could  conceive  such 
tyranny  to  be  possible?" 

"  Then  it  was  as  I  suspected,"  exclaimed  Made- 
moiselle Juliani ;  "  you  were  forced  to  stay  away. 
I  was  afraid  it  was  so ;  I  knew  enough  of  Lord 
Caldwell  to  believe  him  capable  of  any  degree  of 
tyranny  or  brutality." 

At  any  other  time,  Ellen's  pride  would  have 
made  her  silence  the  accuser  of  her  husband,  but  at 
that  moment  pride  was  forgotten.  She  looked  up 
in  astonishment  at  Mademoiselle  Juliani,  and  asked 
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what  she  could  possibly  know  of  her  husband's 
character  to  induce  her  to  form  such  surmises. 

''  Much — far  too  much,"  replied  the  Italian. 
**  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  never  known  him  !  I 
should  have  been  a  happier  and  more  innocent  wo- 
man." 

"  What  do  you  mean — what  has  Lord  Caldwell 
to  do  with  you  ?  For  God's  sake,  explain  these 
dark  insinuations  !"  exclaimed  Ellen,  with  trem- 
bling eagerness,  as  one  to  whom  some  horrible  ob- 
ject, which  she  half  wishes,  half  dreads,  to  see,  is 
about  to  be  disclosed. 

"  It  is  a  long  story,  and  one  that  concerns  you 
much  to  hear ;  but  I  cannot  tell  it  you  without  im- 
plicating myself.  I  have  wronged  you  deeply,  and 
I  will  not  say  one  word  until  you  promise  that  you 
will  forgive  me,  or,  at  least,  if  that  is  impossible, 
that  you  will  not  punish  me  for  what  I  have  done, 
but  give  me  the  means  of  immediately  leaving  this 
country.     Promise  this,  and  I  will  tell  you  all." 

''  I  will  promise  that  no  injury  shall  be  done  to 
you ;  but  I  cannot  do  more.  I  have  nothing  which 
is  not  his." 

"  Give  me  what  you  have,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Juliani ;  '*  I  will  not  put  myself  in  your  power  till 
I  have  the  means  of  escaping  from  it.  I  will  not 
trust  to  your  promise.  Surely,  it  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  what  you  would  once,  at  least,  have 
given  your  heart's  blood  to  know." 

Ellen  hastily  rose,  opened  her  secretaire,  took 
out  a  handful  of  bank-notes,  and,  with  a  trembling 
hand,  gave  them  to  Mademoiselle  Juliani. 

"  He  will  half  kill  me  if  he  finds  it  out,"  said 
she;  "but  it  does  not  signify.     Is  that  enough? 
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Are  you  satisfied  ?     Then  speak,  for  God's  sake ! 
speak  quick." 

*'  I  will.     But  first  promise  again  that  I  shall 
never  suffer  for  what  I  am  now  going  to  reveal ; 
that  you  will  not  accuse  me  by  word  or  deed." 
"  I  solemnly  promise  it." 

Mademoiselle  Juliani  was  now  satisfied ;  and, 
without  further  delay,  she  began  the  tale  of  Lord 
Caldwell's  treachery.  It  was  with  an  appearance 
of  deep  remorse  and  contrition  that  she  told  of  the 
strong  temptation  by  which  he  had  won  her  over 
to  assist  him ;  but  as  she  went  on  to  relate  the 
deceit  she  had  practised  upon  Ellen,  the  falsehood 
by  which  she  had  worked  on  her  to  distrust  Edward 
Annesley,  Ellen  started  up  with  a  look  and  tone  as 
if  the  weight  which  had  so  long  crushed  her  to  the 
earth  had  been  suddenly  lifted  up. 

"  Then  he  was  not  false !  he  did  not  deceive 
and  desert  me,  as  I  believed !  he  loved  me !  oh, 
my  God,  he  loved  me  !  But  why  did  he  not  come  ? 
One  word  would  have  undeceived  me.  Why  did 
he  write  that  cruel  letter?" 

"  He  did  not  write  it.  He  came — he  was  in 
town  many  days,  but  I  kept  him  from  you  at  Lord 
Caldwell's  instigation.  He  wrote  to  you  again 
and  again — but  that  letter " 

''  It  was  his  writing ;  who  could  have  written  it 
but  him  ?" 

"  It  was  forged ;  your  husband  wrote  the  copy, 
and  forced  me  to  foro^e  the  writinof.  Your  letter 
was  never  sent." 

"  Woman  !  woman  !  what  have  you  done  ?"  cried 
Ellen,  springing  towards  her. 

*'  Do  not  curse  me,"  said  the  Italian,  cowering 
beneath  the  expression  of  her  countenance. 
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"  Why  should  I  not  curse  you  ?  Have  you  not 
made  my  whole  existence  a  curse  ?  Have  you  not 
taken  from  me  hope,  trust,  love,  happiness,  and 
left  me  a  wretched,  blighted,  desperate  thing  ?" 

"  It  was  not  I ;  it  was  your  husband.  He 
tempted  me ;  I  did  not  think  to  go  so  far ;  he  forced 
me  on.     Curse  your  husband,  not  me." 

"  My  husband !"  muttered  Ellen,  sinking  back 
into  the  seat  she  had  left,  and  hiding  her  face  in 
her  hands.  "  But,  perhaps,"  added  she,  suddenly 
rousing  herself  again,  "  perhaps,  you  are  now  de- 
ceiving me,  to  get  that  money  from  me.  What 
proofs  can  you  give  of  all  this  ?" 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  you  would  not  need 
much  proof  to  convince  you  that  I  do  not  accuse 
myself  falsely ;  but  if  you  want  proofs,  there  are 
Mr.  Annesley's  letters ;  I  kept  them  against  such 
a  day  as  this." 

Ellen  seized  the  letters  with  a  trembling  hand. 
As  she  untied  the  parcel,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and 
saw  Mademoiselle  Juliani's  fixed  upon  her  with  an 
expression  half  of  pity,  half  of  contempt. 

"  Why  do  you  stay  there  ?"  exclaimed  she,  vehe- 
mently. ''  Go,  leave  me — leave  me,  I  say ;  your 
very  presence  seems  to  blight  me." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  the  Italian,  rising  slowly ; 
"  you  will  never  be  irritated  by  my  presence  again. 
But  I  have  known  you  for  many  years — from  a 
child  upwards.  I  am  not  so  hardened  as  I  seem  ;  I 
should  go  happier  if  you  could  say  that  you  forgive 
me." 

"Forgive  you!"  said  Ellen;  and  the  tone  in 
which  she  spoke  told  that  all  the  wrongs  she  had 
suffered  were  present  and  burning  in  her  mind. 
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Mademoiselle  Jiiliani  answered  the  tone  rather 
than  the  words. 

*'  I  know  what  you  would  say ;  hut  if  I  have 
heen  the  cause  of  your  misery,  I  have  now  done 
what  I  could  to  repair  the  evil.  Have  I  not  ac- 
cused, degraded  myself  in  your  eyes,  to  prove  to 
you  that  he  you  loved  was  not  unworthy  ? — that 
his  love  ever  has  been — still  is,  yours  ?  May  not 
this  entitle  me  to  forgiveness  ?" 

**  I  forgive  you,"  said  Ellen,  in  a  low  voice ; 
"  go — may  God  forgive  you,  as  I  do  !" 

The  Italian  seized  her  hand,  and  kissed  it,  and 
as  she  did  so,  Ellen  felt  a  tear  fall  upon  it.  The 
next  moment  she  left  the  room,  and  Ellen  was  left 
alone  with  Edward's  letters. 

Better  had  it  been  for  her,  could  she  have  had 
courage  to  burn  those  letters  without  reading 
them.  What  was  done,  could  not  be  undone.  She 
was  a  wife,  a  mother;  and  as  such,  there  was 
danger  in  those  expressions  of  a  love  which  ought 
now  to  be  forgotten.  But  it  was  not  possible  that 
Ellen,  who  had  been  through  life  the  slave  of  pas- 
sion, listening  to,  and  obeying  its  voice  only, 
should  refuse  to  hear  it  now  in  the  hour  of  its 
wildest  power,  and  cast  its  dominion  from  her  with 
an  heroic,  lofty  virtue,  which  few,  even  of  those 
trained  by  long  habit  to  self-denial,  would  have 
been  able  to  practice.  Eagerly,  yet  tremblingly, 
she  opened  the  letters ;  the  very  sight  of  that  once 
familiar  handwriting  was  to  her  like  the  return  of 
a  long-lost  and  beloved  friend.  As  rapidly  as  she 
could  for  tears,  she  read  note  after  note ;  and  as 
she  read,  a  dark  veil  seemed  rent  from  her  soul  ; 
the  crushed,  but  undestroyed  love  of  her  girlhood, 
rose  and  swelled  in  her  heart  with  all  its  ancient 
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strength  ;  she  forgot  that  she  was  a  wife,  she  even 
forgot  that  she  was  a  mother ;  she  was  once  again 
Ellen  Percival,  the  beloved,  the  betrothed  of  Ed- 
ward Annesley.  And  he — what  could  he  think  ? 
what  could  he  have  felt  ?  Must  he  not  believe  that 
she  had  deserted,  betrayed  him — sacrificed  his  af- 
fection for  rank  and  gold  ? 

As  this  thought  arose  in  her  fevered  mind,  al- 
ready worked  up  to  a  state  of  excitement  approach- 
ing to  madness,  a  wild,  passionate  desire  to  see 
Edward  once  more,  to  tell  him  that  she  had  been 
deceived,  that  she  had  never  ceased  to  love  him, 
to  implore  his  forgiveness,  took  possession  of  her 
whole  soul.  Without  a  moment's  reflection,  she 
yielded  to  the  impulse  which  urged  her  on  with 
such  tumultuous  force.  She  hastily  put  on  a  shawl 
and  bonnet,  and,  with  rapid  steps,  crossed  the  spa- 
cious apartments,  and  reached  the  hall.  The  porter 
and  the  footmen  stared  in  astonishment  at  the  sight 
of  their  lady  going  out  at  such  an  hour,  and  alone ; 
but,  with  the  usual  automatism  of  English  servants, 
none  of  them  asked  if  their  services  were  required  ; 
the  door  was  thrown  open  for  her,  closed  again,  and 
she  was  in  the  street.  It  was  twilight,  and  she 
hurried  on,  unrecosfnized  and  unmarked,  in  that  now 
deserted  quarter.  She  had  heard  perpetually  of  Ed- 
ward, as  the  fashionable  preacher  at chapel ; 

and,  in  her  confused  state  of  mind,  she  thought 
only  of  seeking  him  there.  The  chapel  was  in  the 
Strand*  It  was  dark  by  the  time  she  reached 
the  crowded  thoroughfare  ;  and  the  gas-lamps  were 
lighted :  as  she  hurried  along,  many  turned  round 
to  look  after  the  young,  richly  dressed,  and  strangely 
beautiful  woman,  who  made  her  way  through  the 
crowd  with  such  a  gliding  and  rapid  motion  as  to 
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make  her  seem  like  an  apparition.  Ellen  passed 
unheeding  on ;  she  saw  and  heard  nothing ;  one 
idea  alone  filled  her  mind. 

Once  her  passage  was  stopped  by  a  group  of 
young  men,  one  of  whom  rudely  seized  her  arm, 
and,  looking  under  her  bonnet,  made  some  insulting 
remark  on  her  beauty.  But  she  looked  up  to  him 
with  an  expression  so  wild,  so  imploring,  that  he 
released  his  hold.  Ellen  darted  on,  whilst  the 
man's  companions  broke  into  a  coarse  laugh  at  his 
discomfiture. 

When  she  reached  the  chapel  the  door  was  open ; 
there  had  been  a  week-day  lecture,  and  the  crowd 
was  pouring  out.  Ellen  could  not  make  her  way 
against  the  stream,  but  her  wild,  anxious  expres- 
sion, as  she  looked  towards  the  door,  attracted  the 
beadle's  attention,  and  he  civilly  asked  her  if  she 
wanted  any  one  there. 

"  Mr.  Annesley  ?  he  is  here,  is  he  not  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am ;  he  did  not  preach  to-night :  but 
if  you  want  to  see  him,  he  is,  probably,  at  his  own 
house,  over  the  way  there." 

Ellen  turned  away,  and,  in  a  moment,  had  reached 
the  house  the  man  pointed  out.  Had  she  been 
forced  to  pause  to  ring  the  bell,  her  recollection 
might  have  returned ;  but  the  door  was  open  ;  the 
maid  was  standing  on  the  steps,  speaking  to  a 
tradesman. 

"  Mr.  Annesley !"  gasped  out  Ellen,  as  she  glided 
into  the  house. 

The  maid  turned  round,  and  showed  the  way  up- 
stairs. 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 


"  Oh  !  curse  me  not^  she  cried- 


-though  I  am  lost^ 


Think  not  that  guilt,  that  falsehood  made  me  fall : 
No,  no !  'twas  grief,  'twas  madness  did  it  all." 

Lalla  Rookh, 


"  There  she  lies 

Who  should  have  been  my  own." 

Barry  Cornwall- 


Edward  had  been  writing,  but  he  had  laid  down 
hixS  pen,  and  was  sitting  in  rapt  meditation.  Some- 
thing in  the  train  of  thought  he  had  been  pursuing 
had  suddenly  struck  the  mysterious  chord  of  asso- 
ciation, and  had  led  him  back  to  the  days  of  his 
early  love.  As  he  sat  there,  his  head  leaning  on 
his  hands,  the  present  was  wholly  forgotten.  The 
small  apartment,  with  its  dingy  walls  and  homely 
furniture;  the  multifarious  noises  of  the  busy  street, 
which  rose  up  from  below,  and  broke  the  stillness 
with  jarring  discord,  were  still  present  to  his  senses, 
but  conveyed  no  impression  to  his  mind  ;  for  other 
scenes  were  pictured  there.  He  was  again  gazing 
on  the  glorious  scenery  of  his  boyhood's  home ;  the 
low,  deep  murmur  of  the  sea  was  sounding  in  his 
ears,  and  beside  him  stood  Ellen — Ellen,  in  all  the 
purity  and  radiance  of  her  early  beauty ;  and  her 
eyes  were  beaming  on  him  with  the  unutterable  love 
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of  Other  days ;  and  her  voice  mingled  its  music  with 
the  music  of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  like  the  articu- 
late expression  of  the  gladness,  the  dumb  elements 
could  only  faintly  murmur.  The  present  was  in- 
deed forgotten,  with  its  cheerless  realities  ;  and  Ed- 
ward's spirit  was  bathing  in  that  flood  of  bright 
memories  which  brought  the  past  so  clearly,  so 
vividly  before  him,  as  almost  to  confirm  the  mys- 
terious theory  of  the  idealist,  that  the  past  no  less 
truly  exists  than  the  present,  and  is  only  hidden 
from  us  by  that  **  time- vesture,"  which  enwraps  our 
spirit  here,  and  which  only,  at  rare  intervals,  can 
we  pierce  through  and  discern  the  mysterious  reality 
beyond. 

He  was  aroused  from  his  trance  by  the  sound  of 
the  door  slowly  opening.  He  looked  up,  vexed  that 
his  bright  vision  should  be  dispelled  ;  but,  as  his 
eyes  fell  on  the  intruder,  he  started  into  a  sudden 
fear  that  his  over-active  fancy  was  making  his  senses 
play  him  false.  There,  by  the  door,  stood  Ellen, 
but  not  the  Ellen  of  his  early  love,  such  as  he  had 
conjured  her  back  to  his  mind's  eye.  A  cloud  had 
fallen  over  that  bright,  Eve-like  loveliness  ;  pale, 
trembling,  woe-worn,  she  stood,  more,  as  it  seemed 
to  Edward's  astonished  gaze,  like  a  mournful  phan- 
tom than  a  being  of  flesh  and  blood. 

"  Edward  !"  gasped  forth  the  wretched  woman. 

"  Ellen !  is  it,  can  it  be  you  ?"  exclaimed  An- 
nesley,  starting  up,  as  that  well-remembered  voice, 
unlike  any  other  on  earth,  changed  and  broken 
though  it  was,  thrilled  to  his  very  heart's  core. 
*'  Why  are  you  here  ?  or  am  I  indeed  still  dream- 
ing ?" 

"  No,  no  !  it  is  no  dream,"  cried  Ellen,  spring-v 
insT  forward,  as  if  the  sound  of  his  voice  had  broken 
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the  spell  of  indistinct  fear,  which  rooted  her  to  the 
spot  where  she  stood,  and,  falling  at  his  feet,  "  it  is 
indeed  Ellen  !  your  false,  perjured,  unworthy  Ellen  ! 
Oh  !  Edward,  forgive  me  !  forgive  me  !  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  doing  :  I  was  deceived,  betrayed, 
goaded  on  to  madness,  yet  all  the  while  my  heart  was 
true.  Oh,  Edward !"  she  continued,  passionately 
clasping  her  hands,  and  raising  her  streaming  eye  to 
his,  "  look  upon  me — in  mercy  speak  to  me.  Am  I 
not  humbled  enough  ?  have  I  not  suffered  enough  ? 
Oh  !  you  do  not  know  how  bitterly  you  have  been 
avenged  !  and  will  you  not  say  that  you  forgive 
me  ?  will  you  not  speak  to  me  one  word  to  save  me 
from  madness  ?  But  I  have  deserved  it — deserved 
it  all,"  added  she,  in  a  choked  voice,  cowering 
down  on  the  floor,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 
Edward  had  stood  whilst  she  spoke,  like  one 
transfixed ;  but  as  she  sank  down  he  sprang  to- 
wards her.  What  stern  and  faultless  moralist  shall 
blame  him,  if,  at  that  moment,  he  forgot  the  barrier 
which  divided  him  from  her — if  he  forgot  that  she 
w^as  the  wife  of  another — forgot  everything  but 
that  she,  his  early  beloved,  whom  he  had  wor- 
shipped as  the  incarnation  of  all  beauty,  and  purity, 
and  gladness,  lay  at  his  feet,  crushed,  heart-broken, 
humbled  to  the  very  dust?  He  raised  her  from 
the  floor,  he  kissed  again  and  again  that  pale, 
damp  brow,  he  placed  her  on  the  couch,  and, 
kneeling  beside  her,  strove  to  recall  her  from  the 
state  of  insensibility  into  which  she  had  fallen,  by 
calling  on  her  with  every  old  endearing  appellation 
he  had  been  used  in  former  days  to  couple  with 
her  name.  But  it  was  of  no  avail ;  the  incessant 
and  violent  emotion  of  so  many  hours  had  utterly 
exhausted  her.     Overtasked  nature  could  endure 
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no  more,  and  she  lay  on  the  sofa,  where  he  had 
placed  her,  cold,  motionless,  stiff  as  a  corpse. 

For  a  moment  Edward  thought  she  was  indeed 
gone ;  he  bent  over  her  in  agonised  anxiety,  and, 
perhaps,  only  senses  sharpened  by  such  acute  fear, 
could  have  detected  the  faint  pulsation,  the  scarcely 
perceptible  breath,  which  indicated  that  life  had 
not  yet  departed.  He  hastily  rang  the  bell,  and 
ran  out  to  call  the  maid-servant  to  assist  her, 
whilst  he  himself  went  in  search  of  medical  as- 
sistance. As  he  reached  the  landing-place,  he 
heard  Mrs.  Allen's  voice  below.  Never  had  that 
voice  been  so  welcome  as  now. 

"Mother,  mother,"  he  called  out,  "come  up, 
come  up  quickly,  or  she  will  die  before  we  can  do 
anything  to  save  her." 

Mrs.  Allen,  greatly  alarmed  and  astonished, 
hastened  up  the  stairs  as  fast  as  her  age  and  infir- 
mities would  allow  her ;  but  Louisa,  who  was  with 
her,  ran  up  more  quickly,  and  followed  Edward 
into  the  room. 

"  Good  heavens — Ellen  here  !"  exclaimed  she, 
springing  forward  to  the  sofa,  whereon  Ellen  still 
lay  utterly  insensible. 

These  words,  for  the  first  time,  recalled  Ed- 
ward to  the  sense  of  Ellen's  real  position.  His 
brow  flushed  crimson  as  he  turned  away  from 
Louisa's  inquiring  glance. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  happened,"  said  he, 
hurriedly ;  "I  scarcely  know  myself.  But  if  we 
would  recall  her  to  life,  I  fear  we  have  no  time  to 
lose.  I  will  leave  her  now,  to  my  mother  and  to 
you,  and  go  at  once  for  medical  assistance." 

So  saying,  he  hastily  left  the  room,  as  Mrs. 
Allen  entered  it.     If  any  secret  spark  of  resent- 
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merit  against  her  who  had  brought  so  much  misery 
on  Edward  yet  lingered  in  Mrs.  Allen's  gentle 
nature,  it  must  have  been  extinguished  now  at  the 
sight  of  her  former  gladsome  favourite,  lying 
there,  seemingly,  in  nature's  last  agony.  In  silent 
and  tearful  wonder  did  she  and  Louisa  loosen 
Ellen's  dress,  chafe  her  hands  and  feet,  and  try 
everv  means  of  brinodnof  her  back  to  conscious- 
ness.  Their  efforts  were  still  unsuccessful,  how- 
ever, when  Edward  returned  with  the  apothecary. 
The  remedies  the  latter  applied  at  length  recalled 
Ellen  to  animation,  but  a  heavy  stupor  seemed  to 
deaden  all  her  faculties,  and  deprive  her  of  all 
consciousness  of  her  position.  The  medical  man 
ordered  her  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  kept  in  perfect 
quiet.  If  this  could  be  done,  and  fever  avoided, 
there  w^as,  he  said,  a  chance  of  her  recovery ;  but, 
if  she  were  again  exposed  to  the  slightest  excite- 
ment, he  could  not  answer  for  the  consequences : 
death,  or  even  worse — madness,  might  ensue. 

"  But  could  she  not,"  asked  Mrs.  Allen,  anx- 
iously, "  be  moved  whilst  this  heavy  stupor  makes 
her  unconscious  of  everything  ?  It  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  her  that  she  should,  if 
possible,  be  taken  back  to  her  own  house." 

"  If  you  wish  to  kill  her  outright,  you  may  cer- 
tainly move  her,"  said  the  doctor,  bluntly.  "  If 
not,  you  will  leave  her  where  she  is,  and  far  from 
carrying  her  from  house  to  house,  you  will  not 
even  lift  her  head  from  the  pillow,  or  let  a  whisper 
reach  her  ears.  I  tell  you  again,  that  nothing  but 
the  most  perfect  quiet  can  save  her  life,  and  even 
that  may  fail.  Good  evening,  ladies.  I  will  send 
you  the  medicine  immediately,  and  shall  call  again 
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in  a  few  hours."  So  saying,  he  took  up  his  hat  and 
stick,  and  walked  away. 

Edward,  who  had  waited  outside  in  intense  anx- 
iety, striving  in  vain  to  man  himself  to  bear  the 
tidings  he  dreaded,  met  him  in  the  passage,  and,  in 
answer  to  his  scarcely  intelligible  inquiry,  the 
somewhat  ruffled  Esculapius  repeated  his  opinion, 
and  charged  him,  as  a  more  sensible  being  than 
those  "  foolish  womenkind,"  as  he  termed  Louisa 
and  Mrs.  Allen,  not  to  allow  Ellen,  on  any  account, 
to  be  disturbed. 

"  She  shall  not,  I  promise  you,"  said  Edward, 
with  a  deep  sigh ;  and  the  worthy  man,  satisfied 
with  this  promise,  went  away,  little  thinking  of  all 
the  woeful  consequences  it  might  entail  upon  his 
hapless  patient. 

Edward  did  think  of  them,  and  with  fear  and 
sorrow.  He  saw  clearly  that,  by  the  desperate 
step  Ellen  had  taken,  she  had  risked  a  woman's 
best  treasure — ^her  reputation.  She  had  fled  from 
her  husband's  house  to  that  of  her  former  lover, 
and  Edward  but  too  plainly  perceived  what  a 
dreadful  inference  her  husband  and  the  world 
would  be  justified  in  drawing  from  such  an  act. 

Mrs.  Allen  and  Louisa  had  foreseen  this  also, 
and  they  had  hoped  to  save  Ellen  from  the  con- 
sequences of  her  madness,  by  removing  her  from 
that  fatal  house  before  her  flight  had  become  pub- 
licly known.  The  doctor's  prohibition  destroyed 
this  hope,  and,  after  his  departure,  they  sat  in 
perplexed  and  mournful  silence,  in  the  room  ad- 
joining that  in  which  Ellen  lay,  anxiously  pon- 
dering on  the  evils  which  might  yet  await  her. 

"  What  can  be  done  ?"  said  Mrs.  Allen,  at  last, 
speaking  the  thought  which  occupied  all  three. 
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There  seemed  little  hope  of  this  question  being 
satisfactorily  answered.  Edward  had  related,  as 
clearly  as  he  could,  the  manner  of  Ellen's  sudden 
apparition,  and  the  substance  of  the  wild  impas- 
sioned address  which  had  ended  in  her  fainting-fit. 
But  little  was  to  be  gathered  from  this  as  to  the 
provocation  which  had  driven  her  from  her  home, 
or  the  circumstances  under  which  she  had  left  it, 
and  it  was  proportionably  difficult  to  decide  on 
what  course  ought  to  be  pursued.  One  thing  was 
clearly  right ;  that  Edward  should  leave  the  house 
immediately.  He  ought  not  to  remain  an  instant 
longer  than  could  be  avoided,  under  the  same  roof 
with  Lady  Caldwell.  His  absence  might  put  a 
stop  to  the  worst  rumours  which  would  arise  when 
her  flight  became  public,  and  he  determined  to 
leave  town  immediately.  Mrs.  Allen  and  Louisa 
agreed  with  him  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  mea- 
sure, although  the  former  could  not  repress  a  sigh 
at  the  t  ought  of  the  pang  t.  at  determination 
must  have  cost  him.  She  knew,  thougli  lie  said  it 
not,  that  it  was  no  liofht  sacrifice  to  him  to  g^o 
away  whilst  Ellen's  life  hung  in  suspense. 

"Where  will  you  go,  my  dear  boy?"  she  anxi- 
ously inquired. 

'*  No  matter  w^hither ;  any  where — where  my 
presence  will  not  injure  her.  I  will  write  to  you. 
I  have  a  few  things  to  settle  before  I  go,  which  I 
must  do  at  once,  and  I  will  come  back  to  wish  you 
good-bye." 

He  left  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Allen  looked  sor- 
rowfully after  him;  Louisa  recalled  her  to  the 
business  of  the  moment.  After  some  further  de- 
liberation, it  was  decided  between  them,  that  Lord 
Caldwell  should   be   immediately  apprised  of  his 
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unhappy  wife's  place  of  refuge,  and  her  precarious 
situation.  This  difficult  and  delicate  task  fell  on 
Louisa,  who,  as  Ellen's  friend,  and  unconnected 
with  Edward,  was  the  fittest  person  to  fulfil  it.  In 
her  utter  ignorance  of  the  cause  and  circumstances 
of  Ellen's  flight,  she  thought  it  better  to  confine 
herself  to  the  simple  statement  of  her  arrival  at 
the  house  in  a  state  bordering  on  delirium,  and 
the  dangerous  attack  which  had  followed.  She 
took  care  to  mention  Edward's  departure,  and  to 
speak  of  Ellen  as  under  the  roof  and  the  venerable 
protection  of  Mrs.  Allen,  with  whom  she  herself 
was  residing  at  the  time.  She  entreated  Lord  Cald- 
well to  lose  no  time  in  hastening  to  his  unhappy 
wife,  whose  hours  were  perhaps  numbered,  and  to 
save  her,  by  the  sanction  of  his  presence,  from  any 
injurious  imputations,  which  her  temporary  absence 
from  his  house  might  subject  her  to. 

When  her  note  was  written,  Louisa  went  down 
stairs   to    o-ive   directions  herself  to  the   messen- 

o 

ger  who  was  to  take  it.  Edward  returned  a  few 
minutes  after  she  had  left  the  room.  Mrs.  Allen 
had  left  it  also  to  prepare  some  medicine  for 
Ellen,  and  he  found  it  dark  and  empty.  A  faint 
gleam  came  through  the  open  door  of  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment  where  Ellen  lay.  Edward  drew 
near  to  the  door,  and  looked  in ;  no  one  was  there ; 
the  bed-curtains  were  closed,  and,  as  he  listened, 
with  suspended  breath,  he  could  hear  Ellen's  low, 
irregular  breathing. 

She  was  lying  there,  within  a  few  paces  of  him, 
and  an  intense  longing  to  look  upon  her  face  once 
more  came  over  him.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated ; 
he  listened  if  any  one  were  coming,  but  there  was 
no  sound   audible  but  the  throbbinof  of  his  own 
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heart.  With  noiseless  step  he  glided  to  the  bed- 
side, and  drew  back  the  curtain.  A  candle  was 
burning  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and  through 
the  muslin  drapery  cast  a  clear  though  subdued 
light  on  the  face  of  the  sleeper.  Edward  bent 
down,  and  gazed  intently  on  those  features,  so 
pale,  so  still,  so  beautiful,  even  now,  in  that  sem- 
blance of  death — those  features  which,  though  with 
far  other  aspect,  had  been  burnt  by  passion  into  his 
memory,  and  which,  though  passion  was  now  sub- 
dued, still  haunted  him  in  the  busy  noon,  in  the 
silent  night,  like  a  ghost  of  the  past,  wandering 
through  the  desert  places  of  his  heart,  where  the 
morning  light  yet  beamed  not  strong  enough  to 
lay  it  to  rest  in  the  grave  of  forgetfulness.  And 
as  he  gazed,  tears,  which  in  the  hour  of  his  bit- 
terest agony  had  never  come  to  his  relief,  rolled 
slowly  down  his  cheeks,  and  fell  unheeded  on 
Ellen's  pillow.  They  were  tears  for  her,  his  early 
beloved — so  changed  —  so  fallen — so  desolate; 
her  who  had  loved  him,  "  not  wisely,  but  too  well," 
and  whose  love  had  brought  her  to  this  ruin. 

He  knelt  by  the  bed-side,  and  prayed  as  he  had 
never  prayed  before,  for  the  stricken  and  broken- 
hearted being,  whom  he  might  not  take  to  his  own 
bosom,  and  comfort  and  cherish,  as  one  that  had 
been  lost  and  was  found  again.  When  his  prayer 
was  ended,  he  bent  one  more  lono-  intense  oraze  on 
that  face  he  might  never  see  again ;  and  then, 
slowly  turning  away,  he  left  the  room,  as  noise- 
lessly as  he  had  entered  it.  The  adjoining  one 
was  still  empty;  he  took  a  slip  of  paper,  wrote 
a  hurried  farewell  to  his  grandmother,  placed  it 
where  she  could  not  fail  to  see  it,  and  in  another 
moment  was  out  of  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

"  Where  is  she  grone?  Haply,  despair  hath  seiz'd  her; 
Or,  wino:'d  with  fervour  of  her  love,  she's  flown 
To  her  desired  Posthnmus:  Gone  she  is, 
To  death,  or  to  dishonour ;  and  my  end 
Can  make  good  use  of  either." 

Ci/mbeli?ie. 

Lord  Caldwell  had  gone  out  when  he  left  Ellen, 
and  he  did  not  return  till  their  usual  late  dinner-hour. 
The  consciousness  of  his  brutality  towards  her  made 
him  rather  reluctant  to  meet  her  again,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  last  moment  that  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room.  He  found  it  empty,  and,  in  his  irritable 
mood,  was  half-inclined  to  be  angry  with  his  wife 
for  not  being  ready  to  receive  him  there,  although, 
the  minute  before,  the  thoughts  of  meeting  her  had 
been  so  distasteful,  that  he  had  been  on  the  point 
of  preferring  a  solitary  dinner  at  his  club  to  a 
matrimonial  tete-d'tete.  His  irritation  increased 
as  time  passed  on,  and  still  Ellen  did  not  make 
her  appearance,  and  no  dinner  was  announced. 

"  My  lady  is  sulky,  I  suppose,"  thought  he, 
"  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  am  to  be  kept  wait- 
ing for  my  dinner ;"  and  he  rang  the  bell  to  in- 
quire the  cause  of  this  delay. 

''  I  did  not  know  we  were  not  to  wait  for  my 
lady,"  said  the  butler,  in  answer  to  his  angry  ques- 
tion. 

"  What  do  you  mean?  Lady  Caldwell  will  come 
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down  of  course  when  dinner  is  announced,  unless 
she  chooses  to  dine  in  her  own  room." 

"  The  porter  told  me  my  lady  was  not  come 
home,  my  lord .  .  . . " 

'^  Not  come  home  !  Is  she  out  then  ?  How  very 
extraordinary,"  he  continued,  muttering  to  him- 
self, "  that  she  should  stay  out  so  late  when  she 
knows  how  I  hate  to  be  kept  waiting !  Go  and  ask 
when  she  went  out,  and  whether  she  left  any  mes- 
sage." 

The  man  went,  and  soon  returned  with  the  in- 
telligence that  her  ladyship  had  gone  out  at  five 
o'clock  on  foot  and  alone,  and  had  left  no  messao-e 
whatever. 

There  was  something  so  unusual  in  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, that  Lord  Caldwell  sent  for  the  porter,  to 
interrogate  him  himself.  A  sudden  fear  came  over 
him  that  his  brutality  had  driven  her  in  madness 
from  the  house ;  and  he  trembled  as  he  thouo-ht  of 
one  so  young  and  so  beautiful  wandering  alone 
through  the  streets  of  that  wide  Babylon,  at  such 
an  hour  and  in  such  a  state  of  mind.  Then  he 
remembered  Louisa  Conway.  She  might  have  gone 
to  her. 

"  Had  any  one  called  ?  —  had  any  one  been  with 
her  before  she  went  out  ?"  he  asked.  The  porter 
was  silent.  He  had  suspected  that  Mademoiselle 
Juliani's  visit  was  in  some  way  connected  with  Lady 
Caldwell's  extraordinary  disappearance,  and  remem- 
bering the  warning  he  had  received  would  have  flatly 
denied  her  having  been  admitted.  But  there  was 
something  in  Lord  Caldwell's  look  and  voice,  as  he 
repeated  the  question,  which  drove  away  that  lie 
which  was  trembling  on  his  lips.  He  did  not  dare 
answer  falsely ;  and,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  he 
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related  the  manner  of  Mademoiselle  Juliani's  admit- 
tance, and  excused  himself  for  this  breach  of  his 
lordship's  orders  by  saying  that  her  ladyship  had 
herself  admitted  the  Italian  lady,  and  that  he  could 
not  withstand  her. 

"  Fool,  dolt,  idiot !"  exclaimed  Lord  Caldwell, 
starting  up  in  ungovernable  rage,  "did  I  not  tell 
you  to  let  her  in  at  your  peril  ?  How  dared  you 
disobey  my  orders  ?  Do  not  tell  me  of  Lady  Cald- 
well. If  the  king  himself  had  told  you  to  do  it,  you 
ought  to  have  refused  ;  you  ought  to  have  said  that 
I  alone  was  to  be  obeyed  in  my  own  house.  Now 
go — leave  the  house  this  instant.  You  know  I  gave 
you  warning  ;  and  remember,"  he  added,  with  some- 
thing of  his  usual  craft  making  its  way  through  his 
rage  —  ''remember  that  I  do  not  turn  you  off  for 
admitting  this  particular  person,  but  for  having  dared 
to  disobey  my  orders.  Tell  the  other  servants  so, 
and  let  them  take  warning  by  your  example.  By 
heavens  !  I  will  serve  them  all  the  same,  if  they  dare 
take  upon  themselves  to  break  one  tittle  of  the  most 
triflino-  order  I  choose  to  oive." 

It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  expostulation  or  defence 
at  such  a  moment,  and  the  porter  silently  and  sul- 
lenly withdrew. 

Lord  Caldwell  was  left  alone — alone  in  the  chaos 
of  tumultuous  and  conflicting  passions,  which  had 
taken  the  place  of  his  usual  calm  callousness.  Rage, 
shame,  remorse,  fear,  swept  over  his  soul  with  alter- 
nate and  fearful  violence,  and  he  paced  the  spacious 
apartment  to  and  fro  like  a  tiger  in  his  cage.  His 
treachery  was  then  discovered ;  Ellen  knew  all  — 
his  falsehood,  his  baseness,  and,  even  worse,  his  ri- 
val's unchanging  truth.  And  where  was  she  ?  It 
was  evident  that  her  flight  had  been  the  consequence 
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of  this  discovery;  but  where  had  the  maddening 
impulse  of  passion  driven  her  ?  In  her  desperation, 
mio^ht  she  not  have  committed  some  fearful  act? 
Lord  Caldwell  shuddered  as  these  dark  fears  rose 
in  his  mind  ;  but  other  thoughts  rapidly  succeeded. 
She  had  perhaps  fled  to  that  hated  rival ;  already, 
doubtless,  she  had  disclosed  the  tale  of  her  husband's 
treachery,  and  both  were  exulting  in  the  discovery 
of  their  unchanged  love,  and  execrating  the  author 
of  their  long  and  miserable  separation. 

He  gnashed  his  teeth  in  jealous  fury,  as  he  dwelt 
on  this  picture,  and  rushed  towards  the  door,  re- 
solved to  pursue  his  wretched  wife,  and  tear  her 
from  her  lover's  arms,  though  at  the  same  moment 
he  cast  her  for  ever  from  his  own.  He  was  struck 
back  by  the  recollection  that  his  own  guilt  was  now 
discovered — that  the  wife  he  had  trampled  on,  the 
rival  he  had  so  foully  injured,  had  it  in  their  power 
to  convict  him  of  forgery,  to  bring  him  to  the  most 
ignominious  punishment.  He  who  had  till  now 
stood  highest  and  clearest  in  the  world's  opinion,  the 
brand  of  infamy  would  be  affixed  to  his  name.  He 
saw  the  finger  of  scorn  already  pointed  at  him.  He 
heard  the  venomed  tongues  of  false  friends  and 
sneaking  enemies  wagging  in  cowardly  malice 
against  him,  of  whom,  till  he  fell,  they  had  not  dared 
even  to  whisper  disapprobation,  and  he  cursed  him- 
self for  the  folly — it  struck  him  in  no  other  light — 
with  which  he  had  hazarded  the  hard-earned  honours 
of  a  life  to  win  a  woman  whose  love  he  knew  to  be 
another's,  even  whilst  she  plighted  it  to  him.  Could 
Mademoiselle  Juliani  have  seen  him  at  that  hour, 
she  would  have  felt  that  she  had  gained  her  revenge. 

His  mind  was  still  tossing  in  this  wild  tempest  of 
passion  when  Louisa's  note  was  brought  to  him. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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Its  perusal  stilled  in  some  measure  the  inward  storm ; 
his  worst  fears  were  set  at  rest  both  with  regard  to 
Ellen  and  to  himself ;  and,  now  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  act,  he  silenced,  with  habitual  self-command, 
the  noisy  and  struggling  passions  within,  that  he 
might  deliberate  with  the  necessary  calmness  on 
what  was  to  be  done. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  come  to  a  decision,  for 
the  simple  and  simplifying  rule  of  right  and  wrong 
was  one  which  Lord  Caldwell  was  little  in  the  habit 
of  applying  to  any  question,  much  less  to  one  which 
involved  so  much  of  personal  feeling  and  opposing 
passions  as  the  present.  Ever  since  Ellen's  first 
rejection  of  his  suit,  and  his  discovery,  from  her  in- 
tercepted letter,  of  the  fear  and  abhorrence  with 
which  she  looked  on  a  union  with  him,  his  former 
love  (if  the  gross  feeling  of  which  he  was  alone 
capable  may  be  dignified  with  such  a  name)  had 
chanofed  and  darkened  into  reveno^eful  hatred.  He 
hated  her  for  the  neglect  with  which  she  had  treated 
his  suit — for  the  instinctive  fear  with  which  she  had 
shrunk  from  becoming  his  wife — for  the  unchanging 
love  she  had  borne  to  his  rival,  in  spite  of  all  the 
arts  by  which  his  character  had  been  blackened  and 
calumniated.  He  hated,  and  yet  more  despised  her 
for  the  desperate  perjury  to  which  he  himself  had 
goaded  her,  when  she  plighted  her  faith  to  him, 
whilst  her  whole  heart  was  another's  !  He  hated 
her  for  the  passionate  pride  with  which,  when  he 
threw  off  the  mask  of  love  and  gentleness  which  had 
beguiled  her,  she  had  flung  back  to  him  scorn  for 
scorn  !  But,  above  all,  he  hated  her  for  the  injury 
he  had  done  to  her !  Her  presence  was,  as  it  were, 
a  living,  embodied  conscience,  perpetually  reproach- 
ing him  as  the  author  of  all  the  misery,  all  the  guilt 
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■which  darkened  the  soul  he  had  found  so  pure  and 
guileless,  perpetually  setting  before  him  the  hide- 
ousness  of  his  own  iniquity.  And  now  her  presence 
would  brinof  worse  than  remorse — shame  and  humi- 
liation.  Now  she  would  feel  justified  in  her  scorn 
— now  she  might  tram.ple  upon  him  as  he  had  tram- 
pled upon  her. 

"  No,  never !"  exclaimed  he  aloud,  with  clenched 
hands  and  gnashing  teeth, — "  never  shall  she  return 
to  this  house,  to  insult  me  with  her  presence,  to 
triumph  over  my  degradation.  She  has  fled  from 
me  to  her  lover — she  has  exposed  herself  to  shame 
and  infamy  :  let  her  abide  the  consequences.  What 
matters  that  she  was  only  mad!  —  the  world  will 
believe  her  guilty,  and  I  shall  be  revenged !" 

There  was  one  question,  however,  to  be  an- 
swered, before  he  could  yield  to  the  pleasure  of 
revenge.  Was  revenge  safe  ?  As  yet,  Ellen  had 
evidently  revealed  nothing  of  the  crime  whose  dis- 
covery had  driven  her  to  the  desperate  step  she 
had  taken ;  but  her  silence  could  be  reckoned  on 
no  longer  than  her  present  illness  denied  her  the 
power  of  revelation,  and  if  the  intercepted  letters 
had  been  put  into  her  hands  by  his  treacherous  ac- 
complice, she  had  the  power,  not  only  to  accuse 
him,  but  to  prove  his  guilt.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  advisable  to  get  her  once  more 
under  his  power  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  But  perhaps  she  will  die,  and  then  all  will  be 
safe,"  thought  he,  and  yet  he  shrank  from  the 
thought.  Would  he  not  then  be  her  murderer  f  It 
now  occurred  to  him,  what,  in  the  tumult  of  passion, 
he  had  not  thought  of  before,  to  search  Ellen's 
apartments,  in  case  she  should  have  left  the  papers 
there.     He  instantly  proceeded  thither,  and  at  once 
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discoYered  the  objects  of  his  search.  Tliere  lay 
the  letters,  as  she  had  left  them,  on' the  table  in 
her  dressing-room.  He  looked  over  them — all 
were  there,  even  the  forged  letter,  which  she  had 
taken  from  the  place  where  she  had  kept  it  since 
the  day  she  received  it,  without  daring  to  look  upon 
it  again,  to  compare  it  with  the  true  ones.  The 
paper  was  blistered  over  with  her  tears,  and  as  her 
husband's  eye  rested  on  it  for  a  moment,  he  invo- 
luntarily muttered,  "  Ay,  she  has  been  much 
wronged.''  The  next  moment  he  threw  them  into 
the  fire,  and  stood  watching  till  every  particle  was 
destroyed ;  then,  sweeping  the  ashes  under  the 
grate,  with  a  look  of  satisfaction,  he  left  the  room. 
As  he  passed  along  the  corridor  in  which  the  nur- 
sery was  situated,  the  low  faint  cry  of  the  infant 
reached  his  ear.  Till  that  moment  he  had  for- 
gotten its  existence,  now  he  rejoiced  in  it. 

"  That  child  will  be  my  best  security,*'  thought 
he.  *'  It  will  give  me  a  hold  on  the  mother  that 
she  will  not  dare  to  brave." 

There  was  one  more  point  that  he  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  ascertain,  for  his  complete  security.  This 
was  Mademoiselle  Juliani's  vicinity,  and  her  further 
intentions  with  regard  to  himself.  Although  the 
night  was  already  far  advanced,  he  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  her  lodo-inofs,  accordino-  to  the  direction 
she  had  left  on  her  card.  The  people  of  the  house 
were  all  in  bed,  and  were  with  difficulty  roused  to 
answer  his  loud  and  impatient  summons.  When 
they  did  answer  it,  his  fears  were  at  once  set  at  rest. 
The  foreign  lady  had  started  by  the  Dover  mail  that 
evening,  and  had  been  heard  to  say  that  she  was 
going  to  leave  England  for  ever.  Lord  Caldwell 
was  satisfied  ;  there  was  nothing  now  to  prevent 
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him  wreaking  what  revenge  he  chose  upon  his  wife. 
On  his  return  home,  he  found  Louisa's  messencrer 
still  waiting  for  his  answer.  It  was  quickly  given. 
He  wrote  a  few  cold,  haughty  lines,  stating  his  de- 
termination never  to  receive  again  into  his  house 
the  wife  who,  in  leaving  it  thus,  had  brought  shame 
and  dishonour  on  herself  and  him  ;  and  requesting 
that  all  future  communications  respecting  her 
should  be  made  through  his  lawyer,  who  would  re- 
ceive instructions  as  to  Lady  Caldwell's  future 
maintenance.  He  had  resolved,  he  said,  to  spare 
her  the  public  exposure  and  infamy  he  had  the 
power  to  inflict,  but  any  further  mercy  she  could 
not  expect,  nor  would  he  ever  be  induced  to  con- 
cede. 

This  answer  reached  Louisa,  as  she  sat  watching, 
with  Mrs.  Allen,  by  Ellen's  bed-side.  She  read  it, 
and  then  gave  it  to  her  companion,  with  an  excla- 
mation of  indignation,  as  she  looked  from  it  to 
Ellen's  deathlike  countenance.  But  Mrs.  Allen 
laid  her  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  Let  us  pray,"  said  she  gently,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  articulate  for  tears ;  "  that  is  all  we  can 
do  for  her." 

And  they  knelt  by  the  bed-side,  and  prayed  in 
silence  for  the  helpless,  hapless  being  w^ho  lay  there, 
as  unconscious  of  the  passions  of  which  she  was  the 
cause,  as  if  death  had  already  closed  upon  her  the 
iron  doors  of  forsretfulness. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  All  is  o'er 
For  me  on  earth,  except  some  years  to  hide 
My  shame  and  sorrow  deep  in  my  heart's  core." 

Don  Juan. 

It  was  not  till  the  third  day  after  her  flight  that 
Ellen  awoke  from  her  deep  stupor,  and  her  friends' 
anxious  and  unremitting  care  was  rewarded  by  the 
assurance  of  her  medical  attendant  that,  unless  any 
sudden  shock  brought  on  a  relapse,  her  life  and 
reason  were  safe.  There  was  much,  however,  to 
make  them  tremble  in  that  *'  unless,"  for  with 
consciousness  must  come  the  recollection  of  what 
had  passed,  and  the  knowledge  of  her  present  situ- 
ation ;  and  there  was  more  than  enough  in  this  to 
overwhelm  her  feeble  faculties,  and  cast  her  back 
once  more  to  the  fearful  verge  of  madness,  from 
whence  she  had  just  escaped.  It  was  thought  better 
that  she  should  not  at  first  see  Mrs.  Allen,  whose 
presence  might  recall  at  once  all  those  dangerous 
recollections,  and  Louisa  alone  was  with  her  when 
she  awoke,  as  from  a  trance,  and  first  looked  up 
with  an  expression  of  consciousness  in  her  eyes. 
Her  first  words  showed  that  nature's  strong  in- 
stinct was  still  uppermost  in  the  wreck  of  all  her 
faculties. 

"  My  child  ?  How  is  my  child  ?"  said  she,  in  a 
voice  so  low  and  broken  as  to  be  scarcely  audible. 
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Louisa  hastily  brushed  away  a  tear,  as  she  an- 
swered, 

"  Your  child  is  quite  well,  dearest ;  you  need 
not  be  anxious  about  her." 

"  Louisa!  is  that  you  ?  How  did  you  come  here? 
Where  am  I?  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  dreaminof — I 
am  so  confused." 

"  You  have  been  very  ill,  dear  Ellen ;  and  you 
must  not  exert  yourself  to  talk  or  to  think.  I 
came  to  nurse  you,  and  I  must  have  you  keep 
quiet." 

"  But,  my  child — where  is  my  child  ?  Why  do 
you  not  bring  her  to  me  ?" 

"  Not  now.  You  cannot  see  her  now.  She  is 
quite  well ;  do  not  worry  yourself  about  her." 

Ellen's  mind  was  still  in  a  state  of  torpor,  and 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  quieted  by  Louisa's  words, 
and  soon  dropped  off  again  to  sleep.  But  this  could 
not  last  long,  and,  as  Louisa  sat  gazing  on  her  pale 
countenance  as  she  slept,  she  turned  anxiously  over 
in  her  mind  every  means  of  softening  the  shock  of 
the  misery  which  must  soon  be  revealed  to  her. 

When  Ellen  woke  again,  it  was  evident,  at  her 
first  glance,  that  consciousness  had  fully  returned. 
She  raised  herself  in  the  bed,  and  looked  round  the 
room  with  an  expression  of  bewildered  astonish- 
ment, and  Louisa  saw  that  the  recollection  of  what 
had  preceded  her  illness  was  slowly  returning.  A 
crimson  flush  spread  over  her  marble  countenance, 
and  her  weak  frame  trembled  violently  as  circum- 
stance after  circumstance  arose,  and,  link  by  link, 
the  broken  chain  of  memory  was  gathered  up  again, 
and  brought  her  back  to  that  strange,  miserable 
meeting  with  Edward.    But  here  there  was  a  blank. 

"  Louisa !"  exclaimed  she,  starting  up  and  grasp- 
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ing  Louisa's  arm,  **  tell  me  where  am  I — what  has 
happened  since — since — "  She  could  not  finish  the 
sentence,  but  remained  looking  into  Louisa's  face 
with  an  expression  so  wild,  so  eager,  so  fearful,  that 
Louisa  trembled  lest  the  first  words  she  uttered 
should  break  the  already  slender  thread  which  re- 
tained Reason  on  her  seat. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  she  again  strove  to 
quiet  and  soothe  her  by  vague  words — to  evade  or 
silence  her  questions — Ellen  would  be  answered — 
and  Louisa,  seeing  that  the  danger  arising  from  re- 
fusal was  as  great  as  that  which  could  ensue  from 
yielding  to  her,  disclosed  as  gently,  as  gradually  as 
she  could,  all  that  had  occurred  from  the  moment 
of  her  fainting  at  Edward's  feet.  As  the  clear 
conception  of  her  situation  broke  upon  Ellen's 
mind,  she  covered  her  crimsoned  face  with  her 
hands,  and  sunk  back  with  a  groan  of  agony. 
Louisa  wept  in  silence  beside  her,  without  at- 
tempting to  speak  of  comfort.  What  comfort 
could  there  be  to  a  woman  now  perceiving  for 
the  first  time,  that,  by  her  own  desperate  act,  she 
had  incurred  woman's  most  dreadful  punishment, 
shame  and  dishonour?  What  comfort  could  there 
be  for  one  who  felt  that  henceforth  she  was  to  be 
an  outcast  from  the  companionship  of  the  virtuous 
— a  bye-word — a  mark  for  the  finger  of  scorn  to 
point  at ;  and  oh,  worse,  far  worse  than  even  this, 
that  she  had  forfeited  the  rights  of  a  mother  over 
her  child — that  she  had  herself  deserted  it,  and 
cast  a  first  and  lasting  shadow  over  its  young  life 
— that  she  was  still  a  mother,  yet  worse  than 
childless  ?  Louisa  felt  there  could  be  no  comfort 
for  such  sorrow  as  this,  and  she  waited  in  silence 
till  the  first  fearful  agony  should  be  overpast,  pray- 
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ing  the  while  for  the  wretched  sufferer,  whom  no- 
thing else  could  avail. 

She  had  to  wait  long — it  was  many  days  before 
Ellen  could  listen  to  any  words  of  consolation. 
She  lay  silent,  motionless,  tearless,  shrinking  even 
from  meeting  Louisa's  eye,  or  from  the  sound  of 
her  voice,  as  if  they  made  her  feel  her  shame  more 
acutely.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  utterly  pros- 
trated and  broken  in  heart  and  mind ;  and  Louisa 
could  scarcely  believe,  as  she  watched  her  day  by 
day,  that  she  was  the  same  being  she  had  once 
known,  whose  luxuriance  and  buoyancy  of  life  had 
been  her  most  striking  characteristic.  Still  the 
relapse  which  Dr.  Adams  had  dreaded  did  not 
come.  Her  youth  and  excellent  constitution  strug- 
gled successfully  even  against  the  deadly  enemy 
they  had  to  contend  with,  and  she  recovered  slowly, 
but  surely,  from  the  attack  which  had  threatened 
her  life. 

Louisa  and  Mrs.  Allen  thanked  the  Almighty,  in 
humble  gratitude,  for  her  preservation ;  but  she 
herself  was  silent,  and  they  could  not  tell  with 
what  feelings  she  contemplated  the  prolongation 
of  life,  when  all  that  could  cheer  or  bless  it  seemed 
lost  to  her  for  ever.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to 
leave  her  bed,  she  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  be 
moved  to  another  house  ;  any  where  —  she  did 
not  care  whither — but  there  she  could  not  stay. 
Though  she  did  not  utter  it,  Louisa  saw  that  the 
recollection  of  ivJiose  house  it  was,  and  how  she 
came  there,  perpetually  weighed  on  her  mind  and 
quickened  the  sense  of  shame.  There  was  dis- 
honour in  the  very  fact  of  her  being  there ;  and, 
after  a  long  consultation  with  Doctor  Adams  and 
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Mrs.  Allen,  they  resolved  on  yielding  to  her  re- 
quest. 

Change  of  scene  and  country  air  were  especially 
recommended  for  her,  and  Louisa  therefore  decided 
on  taking  a  cottage  at  Hampstead,  where  her  friend 
might  have  the  benefit  of  both,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  where  she  herself  could  be  near  enough  to 
the  metropolis  to  transact  easily  all  necessary 
business  with  her  publisher. 

Such  a  cottage  as  she  wanted  was  soon  found, 
and,  with  her  usual  energy,  she  speedily  accom- 
plished all  the  preparations  for  their  removal.  She 
was  fully  rewarded  for  the  trouble  she  had  taken, 
by  the  flush  of  pleasure  which  passed  over  Ellen's 
pale  cheek,  when  she  told  her  what  she  had  done. 

"  And,  if  you  are  well  enough,  dearest,  and  the 
weather  is  fine,  we  can  move  to-morrow,"  said  she, 
in  conclusion. 

''  We,  Louisa !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

*'  What  I  said — that,  please  God,  all  goes  well, 
we  will  move  into  our  new  abode  at  Hampstead  to- 
morrow." 

"  Louisa,"  said  Ellen,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
struggling  to  speak  distinctly,  ''  this  cannot  be. 
We  cannot  live  together.  Have  you  forgotten  that 
I  am  a  dishonoured  woman  ? — that,  to  live  with  me, 
will  throw  a  stain  on  your  fair  name  ?  If  I  had  not 
been  so  powerless  to  do  any  thing,  I  would  not  have 
suffered  you  to  stay  with  me  so  long.  Now  we  must 
part ;  I  can  bear  any  thing  better  than  to  bring  dis- 
grace upon  you,  as  I  have  done  upon  every  one  else 
connected  with  me." 

"  My  dearest  Ellen,  you  exaggerate  your  own 
position.  Listen  to  me ;  I  do  not  wish  to  deceive 
you,  or  to  palliate  the  rashness,  the  guilt  of  what 
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you  Lave  done  ;  but  in  the  eyes  both  of  God  and 
of  man  you  must  stand  acquitted  of  that  worse,  de- 
liberate crime,  which  aloDe  could  bring  on  your 
name  the  infamy  you  speak  of.  How  I  should 
have  acted  had  you  been  thus  guilty,  I  do  not  know 
— it  does  not  matter  now ;  but,  as  the  case  actually 
stands,  I  will  not  abandon  you,  and  countenance, 
by  doing  so,  the  world's  worst  suspicions.  We  will 
stand  or  fall  together." 

"  Oh  !  Louisa,  Louisa !  how  little  have  I  deserved 
this  from  you — I,  who  deserted  you  in  your  need  ! 
But  I  am  not  yet  so  utterly  perverted,  so  selfish, 
as  to  accept  such  a  sacrifice." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it  as  such,  dearest ;  it  is  no 
sacrifice — indeed  it  is  not.  The  few  friends  I  have, 
know  me  well  enough,  I  trust,  to  feel  sure  that  I 
would  not  do  any  thing  that  could  really  bring  a 
stain  upon  my  name,  and  they  will  not  desert  me 
because  I  have  refused  to  desert  you.  We  have 
always  been  sisters  in  heart ;  we  will  now  live  as 
sisters  in  one  home,  and  be  no  more  divided." 

Ellen  threw  herself  into  her  friend's  arms,  and 
wept  passionately  :  they  were  the  first  tears  she 
had  shed.  There  was  a  balm  none  could  conceive 
but  those  whose  affections  have  been  crushed, 
trampled  upon  like  hers,  in  those  words  of  heartfelt 
affection.  Till  now,  a  sort  of  indistinct  fear  of 
Louisa's  loftiness  of  principle  and  unbending  in- 
tegrity had  made  her  shrink,  with  a  more  acute 
sense  of  shame,  from  her  than  from  any  other.  Now 
that  fear  was  lost  in  the  conviction  of  her  generous, 
unchanged  affection ;  and  there  was  luxury  in  those 
tears,  shed  on  the  bosom  of  a  true  friend — to  her, 
who,  for  so  long,  had  been  forced  to  lock  up  every 
feeling  in  the  silence  and  secrecy  of  her  own  heart. 
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She  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  further  objections 
to  Louisa's  plan ;  and  it  was  settled  between  them 
that  they  should  remove  to  Hampstead  the  next 
day. 

There  was  one  gnawing  wish,  which  had,  ever 
since  the  recovery  of  her  consciousness,  haunted 
Ellen  day  and  night — the  longing  to  see  her  child 
once  more.  She  had,  whilst  yet  too  weak  to  hold  a 
pen  herself,  made  Louisa  write  in  her  name  to  Lord 
Caldwell,  intreating  him  to  allow  the  child  to  be 
brought  to  her,  but  he  had  peremptorily  refused,  with- 
out giving  a  reason.  As  soon  as  she  was  able,  she 
had  written  to  him  herself ;  and  that  letter  was  the 
strongest  proof  how  completely  her  former  haughty, 
passionate  spirit  was  subdued.  She  wrote  in  a  tone 
of  humble,  heart-broken  entreaty,  without  striving 
to  palliate  her  guilt,  without  uttering  a  reproach 
on  the  base  treachery  which  had  been  the  first  cause 
of  it.  She  bowed  unmurmuringly  to  his  decree  of 
separation,  but  prayed  that  at  least  her  child  might 
not  be  wholly  taken  from  her.  She,  the  mother, 
who  had  given  it  life,  after  long  agonies,  at  the  risk 
of  her  own,  sued,  as  a  boon,  at  the  hands  of  the 
father,  who  despised  it,  to  be  allowed  to  look  once 
on  the  face  of  her  child. 

The  letter  was  so  unlike  her  former  self,  that 
Lord  Caldwell  treated  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  hy- 
pocrisy. He  sneeringly  answered,  that  the  affec- 
tion of  the  mother,  who  had  wilfully  deserted  her 
child,  was  somewhat  hypothetical,  and  such  a  mother 
was  certainly  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  care 
of  it. 

*' How  cruel !"  exclaimed  Louisa,  indignantly,  as 
she  read  the  note  which  Ellen  had  put  into  her 
hand. 
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"  No ;  he  is  right,"  said  Ellen,  in  a  choked  voice. 
*'  I  did  desert  her;  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  a  mother." 

And  this  thought  was  the  bitterest  drop  in  the 
already  overflowing  cup.  Still,  she  clung,  Avith  un- 
utterable yearning,  to  the  hope  of  seeing  her  child 
once  more.  It  seemed  to  occupy  her  whole  soul,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  feeling ;  and  now,  that 
she  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  town,  it  increased  so 
strongly  upon  her,  that  she  determined  to  gratify 
it  at  whatever  cost. 

The  morning  that  they  were  to  remove  to  Hamp- 
stead,  she  chose  a  moment,  when  Louisa  was  busily 
engaged  with  domestic  arrangements,  to  escape 
from  the  house,  leaving  word  with  the  maid-servant 
that  she  should  soon  return.  Again  she  found  her- 
self alone,  makino^  her  wav  alonof  the  crowded 
Strand,  as  on  that  fatal  evening  of  her  flight.  Then 
she  was  flying  from  her  home  ;  now  she  was  return- 
ing towards  it ;  but  how  had  every  thing  changed 
since  then !  The  recollections  which  crowded  on 
her  mind  were  not  calculated  to  give  additional 
strength  to  her  weak  and  trembling  frame,  and  she 
was  soon  forced  to  call  a  hackney-coach,  from 
utter  inability  to  proceed  on  foot.  Engrossed  as 
her  mind  was,  habit  was  still  so  powerful  as  to  make 
her  shrink,  wdth  disgust,  into  a  corner  of  the  dirty 
straw-littered  vehicle ;  for  to  her,  so  delicately  bred, 
ever  used  to  the  most  luxurious  equipage,  a  hackney- 
coach  was  a  strange  and  revolting  novelty.  When 
however,  she  got  out  in  Grosvenor  Square,  within 
a  few  paces  of  Lord  Caldwell's  house,  she  almost 
wished  herself  in  it  again.  Her  limbs  trembled,  her 
eyes  were  dim ;  there  was  the  home  whose  doors, 
a  fortnight  ago,  would  have  been  thrown  wide  open 
to  receive  her,  and  from  which  now  she  was  a  dis- 
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honoured  exile,  the  home  of  her  child,  which  she 
dared  not  enter.  She  drew  her  crape  veil  closely 
oyer  her  face,  and  leant  against  the  area  railings 
till  she  could  gain  strength  to  stand.  She  had 
come  in  the  feeble  hope  of  seeing  her,  when  the 
nurse  took  her  out  as  usual  for  her  daily  airing  ; 
and  she  watched  and  watched  long  hours,  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  in  vain  for  their  appearance. 

The  little  strength  she  had  was  already  fast 
failing  her,  and  she  was  beginning  to  feel  that,  if 
she  wished  to  reach  home  at  all,  she  must  return 
quickly ;  when  at  length  the  door  on  which  her 
eyes  had  been  fixed  opened,  and  the  nurse,  carry- 
ing the  child,  descended  the  steps.  Ellen  sprang 
forward,  and  then  stopped  suddenly,  as  she  remem- 
bered that  even  her  own  menial  miiJ:ht  flout  at  her 
disgrace.  But  maternal  love  was  stronger  than 
the  fear  of  shame ;  she  advanced  again,  and  over- 
took the  nurse,  as  she  turned  down  towards  the 
Square.     A  covering  was  over  the  child's  face. 

"  Let  me  see  it — let  me  look  at  it,"  exclaimed 
she,  wildly,  laying  her  hand  on  the  woman's  arm. 

The  nurse  looked  up  in  astonishment  at  the 
figure,  clad  in  the  deepest  mourning,  who  thus 
strangely  accosted  her.  She  started  back  as  Ellen 
threw  up  her  veil,  and  clasped  her  hands  implor- 
ingly, as  if  to  act  the  prayer  she  could  not  utter. 

"  Is  it  you,  my  lady  ?  Lord  bless  me  !"  ex- 
claimed the  nurse,  evidently  at  a  loss,  in  her  sur- 
prise, to  know  what  tone  she  ought  to  assume. 

"  Hush !"  said  Ellen,  putting  gold  into  her  hand. 
"  Only  let  me  look  upon  my  child." 

"  Not  here;  this  is  too  public  a  place,"  re- 
plied the  woman,  as  she  hurried  on  towards  the 
Square. 
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Ellen  followed,  and  they  were  soon  safe  from 
obserration,  beneath  one  of  the  spreading  clumps 
of  trees. 

"  My  child!"  repeated  Ellen,  holding  out  her 
arms ;  "  give  it  to  me  for  one  moment.  I  cannot 
run  away  with  it  here,  you  know,"  added  she, 
answering  the  nurse's  half-suspicious  look. 

The  woman  placed  it  in  her  arms — those  arm.s 
which  had  so  asked  to  hold  it  once  more,  and  for 
the  time  all  other  fear  and  sorrow  were  forgotten. 
Once  she  looked  towards  the  gate  of  the  Square, 
when  it  opened  to  admit  another  party,  and,  like 
lightning,  the  wild  thought  of  flying  with  her 
infant  crossed  her  brain.  Was  it  not  her  own — 
had  she  not  brought  it  into  being  at  the  peril  of 
her  own  life  ?  Who  had  such  right  to  it  as  she 
had  ?  The  iron  gate  closed,  and  was  locked  again 
— she  felt  the  madness  of  her  passing  thought. 

The  nurse  had  stood  in  silence,  watching  her, 
and  now  warned  her  that  she  dared  not  leave  the 
child  with  her  any  longer.  Ellen  remembered, 
too,  that  Louisa  would  be  waiting  for  her,  and 
would  be  alarmed  at  her  prolonged  absence,  and 
with  desperate  resolution  she  placed  again  the 
still  sleeping  infant  in  the  nurse's  arms. 

"  Oh,  be  careful  of  her — watch  over  her,"  mur- 
mured she,  in  scarcely  articulate  voice. 

"  That  I  will,  for  your  sake,  as  well  as  for  the 
darling  child's  own,"  said  the  nurse,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  "  And,  my  lady,  I  cannot  take  this 
gold ;  I'm  not  such  a  brute  as  to  want  to  be  paid 
for  letting  a  mother  see  her  own  child,  and,  what- 
ever else  they  may  say  of  you,  you've  always  been 
a  good  mother;  and  would  never  have  left  it,  I'm 
sure,  if  you  had  not  been  driven." 
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Ellen  thanked  the  blunt,  kind-hearted  woman, 
with  a  look  of  such  humble  gratitude  as  made  her 
tears  fairly  overflow ;  and  with  one  more  fervent 
blessing  on  her  child,  she  slowly  turned  away,  and 
bent  her  steps  towards  home. 

Mrs.  Allen  and  Louisa  were  waiting  in  painful 
anxiety  for  her  return,  and  were  too  happy  to  see 
her  to  ask  any  questions  concerning  her  absence, 
which  her  state  of  exhaustion  would  have  made  it 
difficult  for  her  to  answer.  A  tryrng  scene  still 
awaited  her  in  the  parting  with  Mrs.  Allen.  She 
attempted,  in  a  faltering  voice,  to  say  how  deeply 
she  had  felt  the  kindness — the  forbearance  of  one 
to  whom  she  had  caused  so  much  sorrow.  But 
Mrs.  Allen  stopped  her  at  once.  She  folded  her 
in  her  arms,  and  fervently  blessed  her ;  then  gave 
her  up  to  Louisa,  who  hurried  her  down  stairs 
into  the  carriage.  Ellen  felt,  as  they  drove  from 
the  door,  that  the  last  link  w^hich  connected  her 
fate  with  Edward  Annesley's  was  now  broken. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

*'  What  frenzy  on  thy  reason  stole? 
What  spells  unsinew'd  thy  determined  soul  ? 
Is  this  the  man  in  freedom's  cause  approv'd  ? 
The  man  so  great,  so  honour'd,  so  belov'd? 
This  patient  slave  by  tinsel  chains  allur'd? 
This  wretched  suitor  for  a  boon  abjured?  • 

This  Curio,  hated  and  despised  by  all. 
Who  fell  himself  to  work  his  country's  fall  ?" 

Akenside. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  Reginald  had  scarcely 
seen  Louisa.  She  had  been  so  completely  en- 
grossed with  the  care  of  her  friend,  and  the  anxiety 
to  save  Mrs.  Allen,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the 
trouble  and  annoyance  of  such  an  addition  to  her 
family,  that  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  was  as  much 
as  she  could  spare  to  Reginald ;  and,  during  this 
temporary  privation,  the  latter  awoke  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  her  society  had  again  become  dearer 
to  him  than  all  earthly  things  beside  ;  and  that  the 
feelings  he  had  deemed  so  carefully  eradicated, 
were  once  more  become  as  ardent  and  strong  as 
they  had  ever  been.  Her  absence  created  a  void 
which  made  the  crowded  metropolis  seem  a  wilder- 
ness to  him,  and  he  felt  that  equally  drear  and 
cheerless  would  be  the  whole  course  of  life,  if  she 
were  not  by  his  side — if  they  trod  not  their  ap- 
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pointed  path  together.  The  days  were  past  when 
he  mourned  over  himself,  that  he  was  incapable  of 
loving  as  of  yore ;  now  his  only  fear  was,  lest  she 
should  still  be  insensible  to  his  love ;  lest  the  calm, 
sisterly  affection  she  showed  him,  so  unreservedly, 
and  evidently  without  a  thought  of  any  warmer 
feeling,  should  never  be  converted  into  that  which 
alone  he  felt  could  constitute  his  happiness.  Other 
doubts  and  fears  arose  also,  which  agitated  him 
more  painfully,  at  the  recollection  of  his  former 
rival ;  and  he  was  uncertain  of  the  extent  of  the 
power  he  might  have  exercised  over  Louisa's  affec- 
tions, or  how  far  he  was  now  forgotten.  That  she 
should  lightly  change  he  knew  was  impossible,  and 
he  trembled  to  think  that  the  dream  of  his  whole 
existence  might  prove  vain  at  last. 

To  Edward  Annesley,  who  was  now  come  back 
to  town,  he  confided  his  hopes  and  fears;  and 
though  the  latter  did  not  discourage  him,  he  urged 
him  to  wait.  He  knew  Louisa  had  suffered  much, 
and  that  time  alone  can  work  a  change  in  feelings 
thus  stamped  into  the  soul.  Reginald  acquiesced 
in  the  wisdom  of  this  advice,  and  meanwhile 
strengthened  his  powers  of  forbearance  by  frequent 
visits  to  the  cottage  at  Hampstead,  where  his  pre- 
sence was  as  welcome  as  he  could  desire.  Even 
poor  Ellen  would  wear  a  smile  at  his  approach,  for 
though  dead  to  all  enjoyment  herself,  she  felt  how 
much  Louisa  must  need  some  society,  to  relieve 
her  weary  task  of  comforting  one,  for  whom  there 
could  be  henceforth  no  comfort,  and  she  would 
frequently  plead  a  wish  to  be  alone,  or  a  desire  to 
lie  down  and  rest  for  a  little  while ;  or  urge  them 
to  take  a  lonof  walk,  in  which  she  was  herself  un- 
able  to  accompany  them,  that  they  might  be  left 
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to  the  full  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society ;  and 
truly  did  Louisa  enjoy  those  hours  of  pleasant  con- 
verse with  her  earliest  friend,  and  she  yielded  her- 
self freely  and  unreservedly  to  the  happiness  of 
that  companionship  of  which  she  had  been  so  long 
deprived. 

Thus  several  weeks  passed  away.  Reginald 
had  remained  in  town,  during  the  recess,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  near  Louisa,  but  he  had  promised 
to  spend  a  fortnight  with  Sir  Robert  Fullerton 
before  the  opening  of  the  session,  and,  accordingly, 
though  a  contre-coeur,  he  departed  for  Yorkshire, 
and  only  returned  for  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
which,  on  account  of  a  great  press  of  business, 
took  place  in  January. 

It  was  a  moment  of  very  great  political  interest ; 
but  it  will  be  necessary,  to  understand  the  events 
in  which  Reginald  was  to  take  a  prominent  part, 
that  we  should  rapidly  glance  over  the  occurrences 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  last  session.  As 
regards  Reginald  himself,  on  his  first  return  to 
England,  had  he  voted  for  the  ministers,  a  fair 
prospect  of  promotion  would  probably  have  been 
opened  to  him,  but  they  had  at  that  time  been 
joined  by  some  of  the  most  ultra  of  their  party, 
with  whom  his  political  creed  was  totally  at  va- 
riance, and  he  unhesitatingly  joined  the  oppo- 
sition, and  took  an  active  part  in  their  endeavours 
to  drive  their  opponents  from  office. 

One  after  another,  however,  these  endeavours 
failed ;  and  when  parliament  broke  up,  the  minis- 
ters were  stronger  than  ever,  and  the  other  party 
apparently  utterly  hopeless.  Nor  was  this  the 
opinion  of  the  public  only,  but  of  the  leading  men 
on  both  sides,  of  Lord  Caldwell  amongst  the  rest, 
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who  thus  saw  his  hopes  of  power  once  more  frus- 
trated and  cast  to  the  ground,  almost  without 
a  chance  of  redemption. 

Had  this  defeat  happened  some  months  before, 
his  rage  and  disappointment  would  have  known  no 
bounds,  but  in  his  long-sighted  wisdom,  he  had 
provided  for  the  evil  day,  and  now,  after  much 
secret  negotiation  with  the  government,  he  finally 
consented  to  join  them  for  the  rich  reward  of  an 
earldom,  and  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  state. 
His  former  friends  had  been  disgusted  for  some 
time  with  his  lukewarmness  in  the  cause,  and  his 
silence  during  the  stormy  debates  which  had  de- 
cided their  fate ;  but  when,  just  before  the  opening 
of  parliament,  some  changes  were  announced  in  the 
ministry,  and  Lord  Caldwell's  apostacy  became 
publicly  known,  their  contempt  and  indignation 
were  general. 

But  Lord  Caldwell  valued  the  applause  of  the 
world  only  so  far  as  it  furthered  his  private  de- 
signs ;  and  as  he  assumed  his  new  title,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  new  office,  wearing  "  his  blushing 
honours  thick  upon  him,"  he  laughed  to  scorn  the 
impotent  anger  of  those  whom  he  had  forsaken  in 
their  need. 

The  most  wary,  however,  will  at  times  over- 
reach their  mark,  and  Lord  Caldwell  proved,  in 
this  instance,  his  ignorance  of  the  real  strength  of 
the  party  he  had  so  shamelessly  deserted,  and  who, 
in  the  hour  of  utmost  peril,  gathered  up  all  their 
energies  for  a  last  struggle.  It  was  understood, 
that,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  session,  ministers 
had  determined  to  bring  forward  a  long  contested 
measure,  which  they  now  never  doubted  of  carry- 
ing triumphantly  through  both  houses.     The  very 
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boldness  of  the  intention  roused  the  donnant  oppo- 
sition of  many,  who  from  mere  despondency  would 
have  been  silent  on  any  other  occasion,  and  the 
determination  to  resist  the  attempt  of  the  govern- 
ment was  strono'  and  united.    Reo-inald  was  amonof 

o  o  o 

the  most  indefatigable  in  preparing  for  the  contest, 
and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  dreaded  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition.  It  was  not  vainly  that  he 
had  rejoiced  in  the  consciousness  of  power,  that 
power  of  eloquence  which  bestows  the  highest  and 
most  irresistible  influence  which  man  can  exercise 
over  his  fellow  men.  Never  scarcely  had  a  young 
speaker  commanded  such  attention  as  that  which 
waited  on  his  words,  whenever  he  rose  to  speak ; 
it  seemed  as  if  some  of  the  master  spirits,  who  had 
been  wont  of  yore  to  cast  the  spell  of  their  genius 
over  that  assembly,  had  risen  from  their  long  sleep, 
to  plead  there  again,  and  his  reputation  grew  with 
every  fresh  exertion.  The  present  crisis  taxed  his 
strength  to  the  utmost ;  but,  after  the  first  night's 
debate,  though  the  question  was  still  undecided, 
the  hopes  of  triumph  seemed  so  bright,  that  he 
scarcely  felt  he  had  made  any  effort. 

Very  different  were  the  feelings  of  Lord  Cald- 
well on  reading  the  report  the  next  morning.  He 
crushed  the  paper  in  his  hands,  and  gnashed  his 
teeth  with  rage,  as  the  possibility  of  defeat  flashed 
upon  him.  That  he  should  have  allied  himself  at 
such  a  moment  to  a  falling  party,  was  a  thought 
to  madden  a  man,  who  had  trodden  all  his  life  the 
crooked  paths  of  policy,  and  discovered,  when  too 
late,  that  the  straight  road  would  have  led  him  to 
triumph.  His  conscience  almost  smote  him;  he 
could  have  exclaimed  with  Talleyrand,  "  Oest  pire 
qiCun  crime ^  c'est  unefaute  /"  and  such  a  mistake 
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created  more  remorse  in  his  soul  than  any  crime 
could  have  done.  He  felt  himself  an  object  of 
distrust  to  all  parties,  and  knew  not,  during  that 
long  day  of  anxious  suspense,  where  to  seek 
relief. 

His  new  friends  were  occupied  with  their  own 
fears,  and  if  they  thought  of  him,  it  was  as  the 
rash  adviser  who  had  plunged  them  into  danger ; 
and  his  old  associates,  those  with  whom  he  had 
walked  hand  in  hand  during  his  toilsome  ascent  to 
fame,  were  triumphing  in  his  defeat.  Had  he  been 
able  himself  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  debate, 
his  anxiety  would  have  been  less  intense.  The 
most  arduous  exertion  is  relaxation  to  the  power- 
less spectator  of  the  struggle  which  is  to  crown  or 
crush  all  his  hopes,  and  he  would  have  given  worlds 
for  the  privilege  of  speaking  that  night  in  the 
House  of  Commons :  that  was  impossible,  but  all 
that  was  in  his  power  he  did.  He  called  on  every 
member  who  were  to  speak  on  the  ministerial  side, 
pointed  out  the  errors  of  previous  arguments,  fur- 
nished them  with  new  ones,  exposed  the  fallacies 
that  had  escaped  rival  speakers,  tried  to  infuse  his 
own  energy  into  those  who,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  defeat,  were  willing  to  despond ;  in  short,  after 
a  day  of  restless  agitation,  he  had  worked  himself 
up  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement,  that,  on  return- 
ing home,  he  felt  decided  symptoms  of  illness, 
which  forced  him  to  renounce  his  intention  of 
going  down  to  the  House  to  hear  the  debate. 

Vain,  however,  were  all  attempts  to  rest;  he 
could  not  wait  till  morning  to  hear  the  result  which 
he  knew  would  decide  his  political  existence ;  and, 
springing  from  his  feverish  couch,  and  taking  a 
strong  dose  of  opium  to  enable  him  to  bear  the  ex- 
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ertion,  he  drove  down  to  Westminster,  and  arrived 
just  as  the  debate  was  at  its  height.  It  lasted  many 
hours,  and  was  ably  sustained  on  both  sides.  Re- 
ginald surpassed  himself ;  and  Lord  Caldwell  could 
have  ground  him  to  powder  as  he  spoke,  whilst  he 
detected  or  fancied  weakness  in  all  that  was  uttered 
by  his  own  party.  At  a  late  hour  the  house  di- 
vided ;  the  ministry  were  defeated  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, and  Lord  Caldwell  dragged  himself  to  his 
carriac^e,  and  was  lifted  from  it  insensible  and  bathed 
in  blood  when  it  reached  his  own  door. 

The  aspiring  politician  could  not  stand  the  shock 
which  overthrew  his  proud  hopes ;  and  the  heart, 
in  which  few  human  feelings  save  daring  ambition 
had  survived,  seemed  literally  to  have  burst  in  the 
struofo'le.  When  medical  assistance  was  summoned, 
he  was  found  to  have  broken  a  blood-vessel ;  and, 
when  his  late  colleagues  tendered  their  resignation, 
it  seemed  probable  that  the  forced  and  stern  resig- 
nation of  death  would  shortly  terminate  his  career. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"Were  I  crowned  the  most  imperial  monarch 
Thereof  most  worthy ; — were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve ;  had  force  and  knowledge 
More  than  was  ever  man's,  I  would  not  prize  them 
Without  her  love ;  for  her  employ  them  all — 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  them  to  her  service. 
Or  to  their  own  perdition." 

Winter's  Tale. 

Louisa  took  care  the  news  of  Lord  Caldwell's 
danger  should  not  reach  Ellen  through  the  medium 
of  the  public  papers.  She  broke  it  to  her  as  gently 
as  possible;  and,  when  she  saw  Ellen's  sudden  change 
of  colour,  she  was  glad  that  she  had  used  this  cau- 
tion. She  hastily  rose  to  assist  her,  thinking,  as 
she  sank  back  in  her  chair,  that  she  was  going  to 
faint ;  but  Ellen  gently  put  her  away. 

"  I  am  not  ill ;  do  not  be  frightened,  dear  Louisa ; 
only  leave  me  for  a  little  while ;  I  want  to  be  alone 
— to  be  quiet . .  . . " 

Louisa  did  not  resist  her  wish;  her  returning 
colour  reassured  her ;  and  she  felt  that,  at  such  a 
moment,  there  must  be  feelings  struggling  in  her 
heart  which  could  be  bared  to  no  human  eye,  even  to 
hers ;  and,  aiFectionately  kissing  her  forehead,  she 
left  the  room.  On  the  stairs  she  met  old  Sarah 
coming  to  tell  her  that  Mr.  Talbot  was  below,  and 
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impatiently  asking  for  her  ;  and  she  hastened  down 
to  see  him. 

They  had  not  met  since  his  return  from  York- 
shire, for  he  had  been  unable  to  snatch  time  to  pay 
her  a  visit;  but,  in  the  flush  of  triumph — in  the 
proudest  moment  of  his  life,  his  first  thought  was 
of  her ;  and,  when  he  received  a  note  from  her, 
warmly  congratulating  him  on  his  brilliant  success, 
and  on  his  appointment  to  an  honourable  post  under 
the  new  ministry,  he  determined  to  answer  it  in 
person.  All  things  seemed  bright  and  hopeful  to 
him  then,  and  he  would  not  allow  a  doubt  to  cloud 
his  joy.  Louisa  would  be  his  ;  she  could  not  but 
listen  to  the  avowal  of  his  long-cherished  love,  and 
accept  the  devotion  of  his  whole  life,  and  he  would 
not  delay  another  hour  the  decision  of  his  fate  ;  the 
bright  vision  of  his  youth  was  all  but  realised  — 
fame,  honour,  and  the  applause  of  his  country  were 
his ;  all  had  come  to  pass  even  as  he  had  pictured 
it  in  youth's  glowing  fancy;  her  love  alone  was 
wanting  to  crown  his  fondest  and  proudest  hopes, 
and  to  sue  for  that  love  he  now  hastened  to  seek 
her. 

Anxiously  did  he  watch  her  countenance  as  she 
entered  the  room,  and  returned  his  unusually  warm 
greeting ;  and,  perhaps,  allowing  his  wish  to  be  fa- 
ther to  his  thought,  he  fancied  he  perceived  some- 
thing different  in  her  manner  from  what  it  had  been 
before  —  a  shade  of  consciousness,  a  half  fear  of 
meeting  his  glance ;  and  his  heart  beat  high  at  the 
thought.  They  were  alone  —  every  thing  seemed 
favourable  to  his  wishes,  and  in  another  moment  his 
long  silence  was  broken. 

Before  she  had  half  finished  her  congratulations, 
or  expressed  her  warm  sympathy  in  all  that  had 
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passed  since  they  met,  he  had  interrupted  her,  and 
had  poured  out  the  confession  of  his  long  repressed 
love,  and,  in  the  glowing  language  of  passion,  told 
her  how  insufficient  were  all  these  worldly  honours 
to  his  happiness  —  how  utterly  cold  and  valueless 
w^ould  be  to  him  Ambition's  proudest  triumphs, 
Fame's  brightest  laurels,  without  her  affection. 

''  Louisa,  dearest  Louisa,  do  not  seek  to  inter- 
rupt me,"  he  said,  seeing  her,  when  her  first  sur- 
prise was  over,  about  to  speak :  *'  I  have  been  si- 
lent too  long,  for  this  is  no  love  of  yesterday. 
Years  ago,  when  our  positions  were  different,  and 
the  world  smiled  upon  you,  whilst  I  had  my  toil- 
some way  to  make,  I  shrank  from  avowing  what  I 
now  dare  avow- — that  the  possession  of  this  dear 
hand  alone  can  confer  happiness  upon  me,  and  the 
proudest  joy  of  this  hour  of  triumph  is  that  I  can 
now  lay  a  richer  offering  at  your  feet.  Yes, 
Louisa !  when  you  thought  me  cold  and  heartless, 
it  was  that  my  heart  was  too  full  to  speak  other 
words,  and  too  proud  to  utter  these,  when  I 
thought  they  would  be  scorned  for  another's  sake; 
but,  though  unuttered,  they  dwelt  not  the  less  in 
my  inmost  soul;  and  when  despised,  absent, 
through  toil  and  success,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  I  have 
loved  you  still.  My  earliest  boyish  affection,  and 
the  only  passion  of  my  manhood,  have  been  devoted 
to  you." 

''  Reginald,  I  entreat  you......" 

"  No,  Louisa !  you  must  hear  me  now.  The 
torrent  so  long  pent  up  within  my  breast  has  burst 
its  barriers  at  last,  and  no  human  power  can  bid 
it  flow  back.  You  must  hear  and  decide  now 
whether  we  part  again,  for  I  am  unable  longer  to 
ivear  this  cold  mask  of  friendship,  or  from  this 
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day  date  a  new  existence,  and  be  to  each  other 
more,  far  more,  than  we  ever  yet  have  been.  I 
can  no  longer  sit  in  silence  beside  you,  though  it 
would  mock  the  power  of  words  to  tell  you  all  I 
feel,  how  entirely  and  how  unreservedly  my  whole 
soul  is  yours.  Louisa,  do  not  turn  coldly  from  me ; 
you  have  borne  with  my  waywardness,  my  violence, 
my  injustice  even ;  now  you  have  the  secret  of  it 
all.  For  this  did  I  exclude  myself  from  your 
presence  when  I  saw  my  rival's  power;  for  this 
did  I  become  an  exile ;  and  by  this  was  I  driven 
almost  to  madness  when  your  father's  death,  and 
your  silence,  severed  every  outward  tie  between 
us.  I  awoke  to  the  duty  of  conquering  my 
feelings  for  one  whom  I  believed  to  be  the  happy 
wife  of  another.  I  strove  hard,  and  thought  I  had 
conquered ;  but  when  I  found  myself  again  in  your 
presence,  I  felt  that  my  efforts  had  been  vain,  and 
I  dared  then  to  open  my  heart  to  hope :  tell  me, 
have  I  hoped  too  much  ?" 

Since  her  last  ineffectual  attempt  to  interrupt 
him,  Louisa  had  sat  with  her  face  concealed,  and 
she  still  remained  silent  after  he  had  finished  speak- 
ing. Alarmed  at  this,  he  gently  attempted  to  re- 
move her  hands. 

*'  Louisa,  my  own  beloved,  speak  to  me ! — or 
must  I  think  that  such  words  from  me  have  power 
only  to  terrify  you  ?  Forgive  me  for  this  abrupt 
declaration  ;  perhaps  it  should  have  been  longer 
delayed  ;  but  you  know  not  what  it  is  to  have  one 
thought  stirring  unceasingly  within,  and  not  to 
dare  give  it  utterance.  Oh,  Louisa  !  is  it  possible 
that  this  can  have  surprised  you?  or  do  you  scorn  the 
ove  I  thus  offer  you  ?"  he  cried,  more  vehemently. 

**  Scorn !"  exclaimed  Louisa,  raising  her  head 
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and  turning  towards  him  her  deadly  pale  counte- 
nance. *'  Reginald,  you  do  not  know  me  yet ! 
I  thank  you.  I  feel  deeply  grateful.  I  wish  I 
could "  Here  her  voice  was  choked,  and  turn- 
ing away  her  face  again,  she  said,  almost  inaudibly, 
"  What  can  a  blighted  heart  have  to  give  in  re- 
ward for  such  affection  as  yours  ?" 

"  Say  not  that  your  heart  is  blighted,  Louisa ; 
it  will  expand  and  revive  again,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  happy  affection.  Let  it  only  be  mine  to 
raise  and  cheer  you,  to  make  you  forget  that  you 
ever  knew  care  or  sorrow," 

"  Reginald,  it  cannot  be.  You  know  not  what 
you  ask :  you  yourself  would  reproach  me  for 
giving  you  only  the  last  feeble  drops,  w^hen  the 
first  main  torrent  of  feeling  was  lavished  upon 
another ;  you  yourself  would  reproach  me.  No, 
go  on  your  way  in  peace,  and  if  we  must  part. 
Heaven  bless  you,  till  we  can  meet  again  in  calmer 
hours,  when  youth's  stormy  passions  are  hushed." 

"  Louisa,  I  will  not  obey  you ;  I  cannot  consent 
to  leave  you.  Look  upon  the  past  as  a  troubled 
dream,  not  as  a  blight  on  your  young  life." 

"  I  would  to  God  that  the  past  might  thus  be 
forgotten :  but  it  was  a  fearful  struggle.  There 
are  things  which  never.  ...  I  did  not  think  now 
to  speak  of  this,"  she  continued,  in  an  agitated 
voice,  whilst  a  crimson  flush  spread  over  her  face 
and  throat ;  "  but  it  is  right  that  you  should  hear, 
— I  owe  it  to  you  to  be  open  with  you  now.  You 
think  that  it  was  merely  a  vain,  girlish  fancy  which 
blinded  me  for  a  time,  and,  no  doubt,  such  might 
pass  away  and  leave  no  trace ;  but  no,  it  was  a 
deeper,  intenser  feeling  which  sprang  up  in  my 
heart,  and  I  yielded  my  whole  soul  to  the  infatu-* 
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ation;  and  when  it  became  necessary  to  struggle 
with  it,  it  was  a  struggle  for  life  or  death  !  You 
know,  Reginald,  if  I  loved  my  father,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, in  a  hollow  tone,  "  yet  by  his  deathbed, 
with  his  farewell  words  sounding  in  my  ears,  my 
thoughts  were  with  hi7n.  In  my  poverty,  in  my 
trials,  separation  from  him,  tidings  of  his  errors 
were  my  greatest  sorrows ;  and  if  God  gave  me 
strength  to  bear  it  and  live,  if  now  the  storm  is 
past,  and  I  can  think  of  him  calmly,  and  pronounce 
his  name  like  any  common  thing,  yet  is  my  life 
withered ;  the  freshness  of  youth  passed  away  in 
that  fierce  struggle ;  and  could  you,  in  reward  for 
the  affection  of  years,  be  satisfied  with  the  love  a 
heart  thus  exhausted  can  have  to  give?" 

Reginald  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  the  passion- 
ate earnestness  of  her  manner,  so  unlike  her  usual 
calm  demeanour,  the  tone  which  spoke  so  plainly 
the  depth  of  her  past  suffering,  awed  him ;  whilst, 
for  an  instant,  the  worst  passions  of  his  nature 
were  roused  at  hearing  her  speak  thus  ever  of  her 
past  feelings  for  his  long  hated  rival;  but  he 
looked  at  her  again,  as  she  sat  confused,  trembling, 
sinking  within  herself  with  shame  for  the  words 
which  she  had  spoken  in  her  excitement,  and  which 
now  seemed  to  have  wounded  every  feeling  of  femi- 
nine delicacy ;  and  he  felt  humbled  in  her  humiliation, 
and  anxious  only  to  efface  the  painful  impression, 
to  show  that  he  felt  her  generous  intention  in 
speaking  thus  openly  to  him. 

"  Yes,  dearest,"  he  exclaimed,  answering  her 
last  words;  "yes,  even  such  from  you  shall  be 
more  precious  to  me  than  the  richest,  fullest  trea- 
sure of  another's  love ;  and  do  not  fear  that  one 
word  of  reproach  shall  ever  escape  my  lips.     Your 
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past  feelings  and  sorrows  shall  be  holy  in  my  sight. 
I  ask  only  the  right  to  cherish  and  protect  you ; 
the  right  to  devote  to  you  openly  my  future  ex- 
istence, as  the  past  has  been  devoted  to  you  in 
secret." 

*'  That  is  a  poor  right,"  murmured  Louisa, 
"  when — when  your  warm  feelings  can  never  be  re- 
turned." 

''  Do  not  say  so ;  I  implore  you,  do  not  say  so. 
Is  it  so  hard  a  thing  to  pay  with  love  a  heart  that 
loves  you  so  truly?  Have  we  not  been  dear  to 
each  other  from  childhood?  Then  why  say  you 
cannot  love  me  now  ?  Are  you  not  glad  when  I 
am  by  you?  Do  you  not  regret  my  absence? 
Have  not  your  own  dear  lips  told  me  so  again  and 
again  ?  Then  why  say  you  cannot  love  me?  I  ask 
no  more ;  it  shall  be  my  study  henceforth  to  teach 
you  to  love  me  as  I  would  be  loved,  and  the  wild 
dream  of  other  days  will  be  forgotten." 

As  he  spoke  these  words  in  a  low,  earnest  voice, 
trembling  with  emotion,  Louisa  murmured  some 
almost  inarticulate  sounds;  and,  seeing  her  agi- 
tation, he  passed  his  arm  round  her,  and  gently 
raising  her  from  her  drooping  position,  he  drew  her 
towards  him. 

"  Speak  to  me  one  word,  dearest ;  tell  me  that 
I  interpret  your  tears  aright." 

"Reginald,"  she  said,  at  length,  extricating 
herself  from  his  hold,  ''I  am  not  insensible  to 
your  affection ;  you  know  it ;  but  you  must  give 
me  time.  This  is  sudden.  I  had  blinded  myself 
to  your  feelings ;  I  thought  —  I  could  never 
again " 

"I  will  not  press  you,  dearest;  you  have  my 
sacred  promise  that  I  will  give  you  as  much  time 
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as  you  desire.  I  can  bear  to  wait  now ;  such  a 
moment  as  this  repays  whole  years  of  misery.  Let 
me  but  hope — let  me  but  see  you  smile  upon  my 
devotion,  and  I  will  not  inquire  what  time  it  may 
still  need  to  efface  old  recollections.  Love  like 
mine  can  trust  to  its  own  power;  only  say  you 
will  reward  it  at  last — that  you  will  try  to  love 
me." 

Louisa  could  not  speak,  but,  after  some  mo- 
ments' hesitation,  she  laid  her  hand  in  his. 

**  It  is  enough,"  he  said,  as  he  pressed  it  fervently 
to  his  lips,  *'  and  God  bless  you  for  it !  Now  let  the 
world  frown  or  smile,  no  earthly  power  can  take 
my  happiness  from  me ;  my  life  is  in  your  hand 
alone." 

Louisa  was  completely  overcome,  and  there  was 
a  long  pause ;  for  he  was  gazing  with  trembling  de- 
light on  her  agitation. 

"  Reginald,"  she  said  at  length,  when  she  had 
recovered  some  calmness,  "  it  is  a  solemn  thing 
you  have  done  this  day.  Oh,  may  it  not  prove  to 
have  been  too  rash  !  You  have  decided  our  future 
fate ;  God  grant  you  may  never  repent  it !  God 
grant  me  the  power  to  reward  your  generous  confi- 
dence as  it  deserves !" 

Reginald's  passionate  words  —  his  rapturous 
thanks  for  the  consent  she  had  yielded  to  his 
wishes — proved  that  he  had  no  fear  of  ever  repent- 
ing that  day's  decision ;  and  he  strove  to  impart 
his  confidence  to  her. 

"  I  will  try  to  believe  you,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  which  the  brightening  ray  which  lighted  up 
her  countenance,  as  she  lifted  up  her  eyes  for  a 
moment  to  his,  told  that  that  belief  was  already 
working  its  cheering  effects  upon  her  heart.     To 
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Reginald,  this  moment  was  one  of  intense  joy; 
and  as  he  sat  by  her  side,  and  she  listened  to  his 
impassioned  tale  of  past  suffering  and  future  de- 
light, all  fears  and  jealousies  were  forgotten,  and 
he  scarcely  thought  her  consent  to  their  immediate 
union  could  have  added  to  his  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


A  te  son  moglie. 


Per  te  son  madre — sci  oppresso — non  posse 
Ne  vacillar  deggio." 

Alfieri. 


Ellen  had  been  "watching  anxiously  for  Regi- 
nald's departure,  and  she  entered  the  room  imme- 
diately after  he  was  gone.  For  once,  her  presence 
was  unwelcome  to  Louisa,  who  had  never  felt  the 
want  of  solitude  so  much  as  at  this  moment.  But 
the  first  glance  at  Ellen's  countenance,  which  was 
deadly  pale,  and  working  with  the  effort  to  sup- 
press all  signs  of  emotion,  made  her  forget  herself 
and  her  own  feelings,  and  she  anxiously  inquired 
what  was  the  matter,  whether  Ellen  had  received 
any  worse  tidings. 

''  No,  I  have  heard  nothing  more,"  replied  Ellen ; 
"  I  am  only  come  to  tell  you  that  I  have  deter- 
mined on  going  immediately  to  town  to  Lord 
Caldwell." 

"  To  Lord  Caldwell !  Ellen,  are  you  mad  ?  What 
can  have  induced  you  to  form  such  a  resolution  ?" 

"  I  am  his  wife — he  is  ill,  perhaps  dying ;  my 
place  is  beside  him." 

"  But — after  what  has  passed,  are  you  called 
upon  to  take  such  a  step  ?     If  he  should  refuse  to 

o  5 
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admit  you,  you  will  only  have  exposed  yourself  to 
unnecessary  humiliation." 

*'  Humiliation  !"  said  Ellen,  with  a  faint  smile  ; 
"  I  have  drank  that  cup  to  the  dregs.  I  cannot  be 
humbled  more  than  I  am,  and  I  shall  be  happier, 
whatever  be  the  consequence,  in  feeling  that  I  have 
for  once  done  what  was  rio^ht.  Besides,  I  need 
fear  no  rejection  from  him,  since  you  yourself  told 
me  he  was  unconscious  of  every  thing." 

"  But,  dearest  Ellen,  you  have  not  strength  for 
such  a  task." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  have  strength  enough.  I  must  go, 
Louisa;  do  not  attempt  to  dissuade  me." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Louisa  still  remonstrated. 
For  once,  Ellen  was  not  to  be  swayed  by  argument 
or  persuasion ;  she  seemed  to  feel  as  if,  by  going 
to  her  husband  now,  she  should  atone  in  some 
measure  for  her  former  flight.  No  thought  of  his 
guilt  towards  her  seemed  to  enter  her  mind.  It  was 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  that,  from  the  first  hour 
of  returning  consciousness  after  her  illness,  Ellen 
had  scarcely  alluded  to,  scarcely  seemed  to  remem- 
ber, the  base  treachery  to  which  she  had  fallen  a 
victim.  In  her  deep  self-abasement,  the  sense  of 
her  own  guilt  seemed  to  exclude  all  thought  of  the 
guilt  of  others.  And  so  was  it  now ;  she  seemed 
to  think  of  Lord  Caldwell  only  as  the  husband 
whom  she  had  abandoned,  the  father  of  her  child ; 
and  the  tears  rose  to  Louisa's  eyes  as  she  marked 
how  the  once  proud  and  bitter  spirit  was  softened 
and  subdued.  She  ceased,  at  last,  her  efforts  to 
change  Ellen's  resolution.  She  felt  that  Ellen 
might  be  right,  and  that,  at  all  events,  she  would 
be  happier  in  fulfilling  what  she  considered  an  ur- 
gent duty,  than  in  remaining  in  feverish  anxiety 
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where  she  was.  She  contented  herself  with  insist- 
ing on  accompanying  her  to  town,  to  see  her  safely 
re-established  in  her  husband's  house,  or,  if  she 
were  prevented  accomplishing  her  purpose,  to  bring 
her  back  again  to  the  cottage.  In  less  than  an 
hour  after  Reginald's  departure,  the  two  friends 
were  on  their  way  to  town. 

As  the  carriage  stopped  at  Lord  Caldwell's  door, 
Ellen  turned  very  pale,  and  was  evidently  so 
strongly  agitated,  that  her  friend  once  more  urged 
her  to  renounce  the  undertaking,  and  to  return 
home.  But  she  quickly  regained  her  self-posses- 
sion, and,  silencing  Louisa's  entreaties,  she  entered 
the  house  with  a  firm  step.  The  servants  received 
her  with  customary  deference,  but  with  evident  un- 
certainty as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  ought  to 
be  regarded.  Lord  Caldwell  had  never  mentioned 
her  name  since  the  day  she  left  the  house,  and  they 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  conduct  themselves 
towards  her.  At  that  moment,  however,  Ellen 
seemed  insensible  to  the  keen  sense  of  shame  which 
usually  made  her  shrink  from  every  glance.  Once 
only,  as  she  met  the  eyes  of  the  porter  and  the 
footmen  fixed  on  her  with  wondering  curiosity,  the 
blood  rushed  to  her  face,  and  suffused  her  whole 
skin  with  a  crimson  flush ;  but  it  almost  instantly 
passed  away,  and  left  her  pale  and  composed  as 
before. 

Her  anxious  inquiries  concerning  her  husband's 
state  were  answered  by  his  own  valet,  who  hap- 
pened to  cross  the  hall  at  that  moment.  "  His 
lordship  was  much  the  same  as  yesterday.  He 
had  not  spoken,  and  remained  quite  insensible  to 
everything." 
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"  If  your  ladyship  wishes  for  any  more  parti- 
culars," added  the  man,  "  Dr.  L.  is  in  the  house." 

This  was  just  what  Ellen  wished.  She  sent  im- 
mediately to  request  him  to  come  and  speak  to 
her,  and  meanwhile,  to  escape  the  curious  gaze  of  the 
servants,  she  entered  the  dining-room.  Louisa  fol- 
lowed her  in  silence,  remarking,  with  astonishment, 
her  self-command  and  quiet  decision  of  manner, 
so  unlike  anything  she  had  ever  seen  hefore  in  that 
child  of  impulse ;  and  even  in  that  anxious  moment, 
she  rejoiced  to  see  how  adversity  had  already  done 
its  gracious  work  in  her. 

Dr.  L.  did  not  immediately  obey  Lady  Cald- 
well's summons,  but  when  he  did  come,  the  warmth 
of  his  greeting  made  up  for  his  delay.  He  knew 
little  of  her  previous  history,  beyond  the  report 
generally  current  in  the  world,  that  she  had  been 
driven  from  her  husband's  house  by  his  ill-usage^ 
and  that  she  had  since  lived  in  the  most  complete 
retirement  with  Miss  Conway,  whose  friendship 
was,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  passport  to  Dr.  L.'s  good 
opinion. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  establish  you  as  Lord 
Caldwell's  head  nurse,"  was  his  reply,  when  Ellen 
had  stated  the  purpose  for  which  she  came.  "I 
am  always  glad  when  my  patients  are  married ;  a 
good  wife  often  does  more  for  them  than  a  good 
doctor,  and  this  is  a  case  in  which  care  and  watchful- 
ness are  likely  to  be  of  more  avail  than  medicine." 

''  Thank  God,  I  came  !"  exclaimed  Ellen,  in  a 
low  voice ;  '*  now,  may  I  go  to  him  at  once  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  you  please,  if  you  feel  that  you  can 
command  yourself.  It  is  a  trying  scene — I  warn 
you  that  you  will  find  a  fearful  change." 

**  I  am  quite  prepared,"  replied  Ellen,  steadily. 
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Louisa  was  now  obliged  to  take  leave  of  her 
friend;  before  she  went,  she  entreated  Dr.  L. 
to  watch  over  her — -and  to  prevent  her  over-exert- 
ing herself — which  he  promised  to  do ;  and  after 
once  more  affectionately  embracing  her,  she  sor- 
rowfully returned  to  the  carriage,  to  muse  in  the 
solitude  she  had  so  anxiously  wished  for  a  few 
hours  ago,  on  the  occurrences  of  that  eventful  day; 
whilst  Ellen  followed  Dr.  L.  into  her  husband's 
room,  and  took  up  her  station  by  his  sick  bed. 

Who  shall  tell  what  strange  and  unutterable 
feelings  stirred  in  Ellen's  heart,  as  she  watched 
through  that  long  night,  in  silence  and  solitude, 
beside  her  husband's  couch  ?  That  husband  who 
had  blighted  her  young  life  by  his  falsehood  and 
treachery,  and  then  had  despised  and  trampled 
upon  his  victim — who  had  relentlessly  cast  her  from 
his  home,  separated  her  from  her  child,  heaped 
scorn  and  humiliation  upon  her,  till  her  spirit  was 
crushed,  her  heart  well-nigh  broken,  in  punishment 
of  one  act  of  desperation  to  which  his  own  guilt 
had  driven  her — lay  before  her,  prostrate,  helpless, 
scarcely  more  than  a  breathing  corpse,  on  that 
bed  which,  in  a  few  hours,  might  be  the  bed  of 
death.  Once,  as  she  gazed  on  his  livid  and  marble 
features,  the  thought  that  his  death  would  set  her 
free,  that  nothing  then  would  divide  her  from 
Edward,  flashed  across  her  mind,  and  a  wild  thrill 
of  joy  ran  through  her  whole  frame.  But  she 
drove  the  thoup^ht  from  her  with  a  shudderinof 
fear,  and,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  she 
prayed  with  passionate  earnestness  for  strength  in 
that  hour  of  trial — strenorth  a2:ainst  herself,  a^fainst 
the  temptation  of  her  own  dark  thoughts.  Many 
hours  of  that  long  night  were  thus  spent  in  prayer, 
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and  that  silent  room  might  have  seemed  a  holy 
place  in  the  sight  of  angels,  whilst  a  human  heart 
wrestled  there,  in  the  strength  of  humility  and 
faith,  against  its  own  wild  passions,  and  came  out 
pure  and  victorious  from  the  conflict. 

For  many  days  and  nights  Ellen  scarcely  left 
her  hushand's  room;  and  never  did  mother  watch 
over  her  child  with  more  entire  and  unwearied  de- 
votion than  she  did,  during  that  time,  over  Lord 
Caldwell.  So  sternly  did  she  fulfil  the  task  she 
had  appointed  to  herself,  that  it  was  only  during 
the  few  moments  in  which  Dr.  L.  forced  her  away 
from  her  post  to  take  the  food  and  rest  necessary 
to  support  her  strength,  that  she  allowed  herself 
to  see  her  child.  Then  she  would  fly  to  the  nur- 
sery ;  and  fatigue,  anxiety,  sorrow,  were  all  for- 
gotten, as  she  clasped  her  infant  in  her  arms,  and 
gazed,  with  love  unspeakable,  on  that  little  face, 
which  had  now  learnt  to  smile  upon  her  in  return. 
There  seemed  life  and  strength  in  that  smile  to 
the  mother's  heart ;  for  when  the  allotted  period  of 
her  absence  was  over,  she  would  return  to  her  sta- 
tion beside  her  husband,  with  a  lighter  step  and 
a  brighter  countenance,  and  seemed  unconscious 
that  she  had  had  no  other  refreshment. 

At  length  Lord  Caldwell  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger.  When  Dr.  L.  announced  his  safety  to 
Ellen,  he  added — 

*'  You  may  take  the  merit  of  this  cure  to  your- 
self, my  dear  Lady  Caldwell,  for  I  frankly  acknow- 
ledge, that  without  your  incessant  care  and  watch- 
fulness, I  could  not  have  saved  him.  Next  to  God, 
he  owes  his  life  to  you." 

"  God  bless  you  for  saying  so  !'*  exclaimed  Ellen. 
**  Now  I  can  leave  him  in  peace." 
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"  Leave  him  !  what  do  you  mean?" 

"  That  now  he  is  safe,  I  am  no  longer  wanted 
here — I  have  no  longer  any  right  to  be  here ;" 
added  she,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  and  I  must  go." 

Dr.  L.  knew  too  little  of  the  circumstances  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Caldwell's  separation  to  feel  him- 
self entitled  to  remonstrate  against  this  determi- 
nation, and  he  could  merely  express  his  regret  that 
his  patient  would  be  deprived  of  her  valuable  care 
during  the  trying  time  of  his  convalescence. 

''At  all  events,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  "I 
shall  take  care,  as  soon  as  Lord  Caldwell  is  able  to 
bear  it,  to  let  him  know  to  whom  he  owes  his 
life?" 

"No,  no,  no!"  exclaimed  Ellen,  eagerly,  "he 
must  never  know  it — he  must  never  know  that  I 

have  been  in  this  house.     Promise  me  that  vou  will 

«/ 

never  tell  him — that  my  stay  here  shall  remain  a 
secret  to  him,  to  every  one." 

"  But  how  can  it  remain  a  secret,  when  all  the 
servants  know  it  ?" 

"  I  have  bought  their  secrecy  already — they  will 
not  betray  me.  Promise  me,  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  me,  not  to  betray  me  either." 

Ellen's  look  and  tone  were  so  imploring,  that 
Dr.  L.  could  not  resist  them.  Here  again  he  was 
unable  to  judge  of  the  motives  which  made  her  wish 
for  secrecy,  and  he  gave  her  the  promise  she  re- 
quired, satisfying  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
one  whom  he  had  seen  act  so  nobly  till  now  must 
have  some  sufficient  reason  for  the  request  she  urged 
with  so  much  earnestness. 

Ellen's  mind  was  set  at  rest  by  this  promise.  She 
had  no  fear  now  that  her  husband  should  think  she 
had  forced  herself  into  his  house,  to  trouble  him  by 
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a  display  of  generosity,  and  to  place  him  in  the  al- 
ternative of  receiving  her  again  as  his  wife,  or  being 
stigmatized  with  base  ingratitude  in  the  eyes  of 
every  one  around  him.  She  had  had  no  afterthought 
in  coming  to  him,  and  she  had  none  now ;  she  had 
fulfilled  her  appointed  task,  and  she  felt  she  had  no 
longer  any  business  there*  Once  more  she  took  a 
passionate  farewell  of  her  child  —  that  child  now 
become  dearer  to  her  than  ever,  and  from  whom  she 
was  to  be  again  hopelessly  separated ;  and,  then, 
with  the  same  stern  resolution  with  which  she  had 
acted  throughout,  she  left  her  husband's  splendid 
home,  and  returned  to  Louisa's  cottage  at  Hamp- 
stead. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  I  have  lived  long  enouo;h  :  my  may  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have  ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses,  not  loud  but  deep." 

Macbeth. 

*'  More  need  that  there  should  be  found  one 
To  share  remorse,  and  scorn,  and  solitude. 
And  all  the  ills  that  wait  on  those  who  do 
The  tasks  of  ruin  in  the  world  of  life." 

Shelley. 

Lord  Caldwell  recovered  from  his  illness,  but 
his  constitution  was  irremediably  shattered.  He 
rose  from  his  bed  of  sickness  an  old  man,  broken 
in  strength,  weakened  in  mind.  His  clear  and 
powerful  intellect  seemed  darkened ;  the  resolute 
will,  which  had  been  one  of  his  most  striking  cha- 
racteristics, was  subdued  into  fretful  vacillation ; 
his  buoyant  energy  had  deserted  him,  but  his  mind 
retained  all  its  restlessness  ;  and  the  activity  which 
had  now  no  outward  object,  turned  upon  itself, 
and  became  the  instrument  of  his  heaviest  torture 
— the  vulture  unceasingly  gnawing  at  his  heart. 
And  there  was  no  rest — no  solace  for  him,  in 
heaven  or  earth.  The  object  for  which  he  had 
lived,  towards  which  every  energy  and  faculty  of 
his  being  had  tended,  was  suddenly  taken  from 
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him,  and  he  was  thrown  back  upon  himself,  to  live 
objectless,  if  such  life  were  possible ;  or,  in  his  old 
age,  when  his  energy  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  were 
gone,  to  seek  some  new  aim  to  live  for. 

The  popular  breath  he  had  hung  upon,  and 
bought  by  years  of  constraint  and  duplicity,  had 
shifted  its  direction,  and  now  blew  more  strongly 
against  him  than  it  had  ever  done  in  his  favour. 
He  could  not  open  a  paper  without  finding  obloquy, 
contempt,  or,  worse  still,  ridicule,  heaped  upon  his 
name.  His  former  party  triumphed  in  the  defeat 
of  one,  whom  they  denounced  as  an  apostate  from 
their  ranks ;  the  party  he  had  joined  cast  him  out 
as  a  base-born,  treacherous  intruder.  Those  who 
could  agree  in  nothing  else,  agreed  in  vituperating 
him.  He  forbade  that  any  papers  should  be 
allowed  to  come  into  the  house ;  but  he  could  not 
live  without  the  daily  bread  of  excitement  he  had 
so  long  been  used  to,  and  he  soon  countermanded 
the  order.  The  fever  of  wounded  pride  was  a 
thousand  times  preferable  to  the  stagnation,  the 
dead  calm  which  left  his  mind  more  free  to  torture 
itself. 

The  bitterest  thought  of  all  was,  that  his  own 
act  had  caused  his  ruin,  and  he  cursed  himself, 
not  for  having  deserted  the  cause  of  truth — not  for 
having  sacrificed  principle  to  the  lowest,  the  most 
selfish  ambition — but  for  having,  in  his  mad  haste 
to  grasp  the  prize,  forgotten  to  calculate  the  chances 
with  sufficient  wariness.  It  was  the  torture  of 
hell  to  reflect  that,  if  he  had  adhered  but  a  few 
days  longer  to  the  party  he  had  followed  for  thirty 
years,  all  that  he  had  toiled  for,  lived  for,  bartered 
his  soul  for,  had  been  his — honour,  power,  popu- 
larity, all  had   been  at  his   feet;    and  now,  he 
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ground  his  teeth,  and  drove  his  nails  into  the  flesh 
of  his  clenched  hands,  as  he  thought  of  what  luas — 
as  he  looked  round  and  felt  himself  a  weak,  de- 
serted, despised  old  man ! 

One  thing  alone  remained  to  him,  the  rank 
which  had  been  the  price  of  his  apostacy.  But 
what  was  rank  without  power — rank  without  a  son 
to  inherit  it — rank,  which  the  first  act  of  its  pos- 
sessor had  dishonoured  for  ever?  Even  in  this 
shadow  of  consolation  lay  the  sting  of  the  adder. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  move.  Lord  Caldwell 
left  town.  He  could  not  endure  to  be  seen  in  his 
altered  state,  in  the  scene  of  his  former  triumphs. 
The  hoots  of  the  populace,  the  sneers  of  enemies, 
the  altered  looks  of  quondam  friends,  were  so  many 
daggers  to  his  soul ;  and  he  felt  that  he  had  lost 
the  self-command,  the  self-reliance  which  would 
once  have  enabled  him  to  face  them  all  with  calm- 
ness. None,  however,  should  perceive  this  but 
himself,  and  he  fled  to  the  country.  Other  public 
men  had  found  in  their  retirement  peace  and 
solace,  why  might  not  he  ?  Lord  Caldwell  forgot 
that  such  men  as  these  had  kept  their  hearts  pure, 
their  minds  open  to  perceptions  of  truth  and 
beauty,  even  amidst  the  strife  of  the  world.  Na- 
ture had  no  solace  for  him.  The  keen  habits  of 
observation  which  he  possessed  had  been  exclu- 
sively employed  in  the  detection  of  every  dark 
spot — every  seed  of  evil  in  men  and  things,  which 
might  be  worked  upon  for  his  purposes,  till  he  had 
lost  the  power  of  discerning  or  feeling  what  was 
good  and  beautiful.  The  light  within  him  had 
been  wilfully  turned  to  darkness,  and  now  how 
fearfully  great  was  that  darkness  !  His  heart  was 
hardened  against  the  influences  of  nature ;  to  him 
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she  was  lifeless — voiceless,  for  the  sense  which 
enables  man  to  apprehend  her,  was  dead  within 
him. 

He  turned  to  books ;  he  remembered  that  once, 
in  his  early  youth,  the  thirst  for  knowledge  had 
preceded  the  thirst  for  power.  But,  for  too  many 
years,  books,  and  the  knowledge  they  brought,  had 
been  to  him,  like  every  thing  else,  but  the  means  of 
attaining  the  ends  of  selfish  ambition,  and  now 
their  interest  was  gone,  the  purer  thirst  could  not 
be  again  revived.  Like  the  habitual  drunkard, 
who,  though  his  throat  is  burning,  his  frame  fe- 
vered, turns  with  loathing  from  the  draught  of 
pure  water.  Lord  Caldwell  turned  from  the  deep 
well  of  knowledge,  whose  waters  had  become 
tasteless  and  insipid  to  him.  Neither  was  there 
rest  or  solace  to  be  found. 

And  now,  in  his  desolation,  arose  thoughts  of 
the  wife  whom  his  guilt  had  driven  in  madness 
from  her  home.  In  the  long  weary  days  of  bodily 
pain  and  mental  torture,  when  no  comforter,  no 
friend  was  near ;  when  the  careless,  heartless  ser- 
vices of  menials  aggravated  the  pain  they  attempted 
to  alleviate,  and  the  strong  spirit  was  fainting  be- 
neath the  sense  of  its  loneliness;  thoughts  invo- 
luntarily arose  of  how  different  all  would  have 
seemed  if  she  had  been  there.  He  remembered 
how  he  had  seen  her  hanging  over  the  sick  bed  of 
her  child — how  she  had  watched  day  and  night 
with  unwearied  patience.  Once,  when  he  had 
been  ill  for  a  few  days,  just  after  their  marriage, 
she  had  watched  almost  as  unweariedly  beside  him, 
and  she  might  have  been  beside  him  now,  if  he  had 
not  trampled  upon  her,  maddened  her,  driven  her 
to  desperate  flight,  and  then  cast  her  from  him,  for 
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the  desperation  he  had  caused.  As  he  sat,  hour 
after  hour,  in  his  solitary  and  darkened  room, 
chafing  at  the  everlasting  ticking  of  the  time-piece, 
which  seemed  to  mock  his  irritation,  he  thought, 
in  spite  of  himself,  how  her  voice  would  have  filled 
that  silent  room  with  music — how  her  beauty  would 
have  gladdened  it  even  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place. 

One  day  he  had  been  dwelling  on  these  thoughts, 
and  had  risen  from  his  chair,  to  seek,  in  bodily 
motion,  some  solace  for  his  mental  restlessness; 
he  had  been  pacing  slowly  up  and  down,  his  irrita- 
bility increased  by  the  sense  of  his  own  weakness, 
when,  as  he  stopped  to  rest  for  a  moment,  near  one 
of  the  windows,  he  saw  the  nurse  walking  in  the 
garden,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms.  The  child  was 
in  high  good  humour,  and  was  crowing  in  the 
nurse's  face.  Till  that  moment  Lord  Caldwell  had 
almost  forgotten  its  existence,  and  it  was  with  a 
strange  sensation  of  pleasure  that  he  thought  of  it 
now.  In  his  utter  loneliness,  this  child — that  poor, 
despised  child — suddenly  became  precious  in  his 
eyes ;  it  was  something  left  to  him  to  care  for,  to 
break  the  blank  of  his  solitude. 

He  sent  for  her,  and,  as  he  took  her  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  her  soft  cheek,  for  the  first  time  he 
rejoiced  that  he  was  a  father.  The  child,  however, 
was  frightened  at  the  caresses  of  a  stranger,  and  at 
his  rough  and  awkward  handling,  and  she  set  up  a 
loud  cry.  He  tried  to  soothe  her,  whilst  the  nurse 
looked  on  in  astonishment ;  but  she  would  not  be 
soothed,  and  he  angrily  sent  her  away.  Yet,  when 
she  was  gone,  the  silence  of  the  room  seemed  more 
dead,  more  intolerable  than  before. 

The  next  day  he  sent  for  her  again.    Any  thing, 
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even  her  cries,  were  better  than  that  oppressive 
stillness.  This  time  he  took  care  to  be  more 
gentle,  and  the  child  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her 
fear,  and  smiled  in  his  face.  The  proud  man's 
heart  was  humbled  by  his  desolation,  and  he  felt 
almost  thankful  to  his  poor  infant  for  that  smile ; 
there  were  few  beings  in  the  world  who  smiled 
upon  him  now ;  and  he  kissed  that  little  laughing 
face,  with  more  affection,  than  a  few  months  ago 
he  would  have  thought  it  possible  for  him  to  feel 
towards  any  living  thing. 

*'  Ah !  if  my  lady  could  see  that,  it  would  do 
her  heart  good,"  said  the  nurse,  almost  involun- 
tarily. Lord  Caldwell  turned  quickly  round,  and 
asked  her  what  she  meant.  "  Only  that  it  was 
always  a  great  trouble  to  my  lady  to  see  how  little 
your  lordship  cared  for  your  poor  little  baby, 
which  she  doated  on  so,"  answered  the  woman, 
boldly ;  "  it  weighed  terribly  upon  her  mind,  poor 
thing,  and  I  think  it  had  something  to  do  with  her 
going  off  as  she  did." 

*'  I  recommend  you  not  to  think  any  thing  at 
all  about  the  matter,  or,  at  all  events,  to  keep 
your  thoughts  to  yourself.  As  you  value  your 
place,  never  mention  her  to  me  again.  Never 
mention  her  to  this  child ;  she  shall  be  forgotten, 
as  if  she  had  never  existed." 

"  She  did  not  forget  you,  though,  in  your  time 
of  need,"  muttered  the  nurse,  whose  heart  had 
been  won  by  Ellen's  devotedness  to  her  child. 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  Lord  Cald- 
well, in  a  voice  which  made  her  wish  that  she  had 
not  gone  so  far. 

It  was  too  late  to  recede,  however,  and,  with 
gome  hesitation,  and  a  great  deal  of  circumlocution, 
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she  told  how  Ellen  had  come  to  him  the  moment 
she  heard  of  his  illness,  and  how  unweariedly  and 
devotedly  she  had  nursed  him,  and  only  left  him 
when  he  was  out  of  danger. 

*'  A  very  good  story,  indeed,"  said  Lord  Cald- 
well, with  a  sneer,  when  she  ceased  speaking; 
"  and,  of  course.  Lady  Caldwell  bribed  you  to  tell 
it,  that  I  might  feel  myself  bound  in  gratitude  to 
take  her  back  again ;  but  I  am  not  to  be  deceived 
quite  so  easily  as  you  and  she  seem  to  think.*' 

"  Nobody  is  trying  to  deceive  you,  my  lord," 
said  the  nurse,  roused  to  indignation,  by  his  scorn- 
ful tone,  ''  My  lady  is  above  bribing  any  one  to 
tell  a  falsehood,  and  I  hope  I  am  above  being 
bribed.  If  your  lordship  does  not  believe  me,  you 
may  ask  your  lordship's  own  man,  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  all  the  other  servants ;  they'll  all  tell  you  the 
same  story;  and  so  would  Dr.  L.,  if  he  were 
here." 

"  But  if  this  is  true,  how  does  it  happen  that  I 
never  heard  of  it  till  now — that  you  have  all  kept 
it  such  a  profound  secret  ?" 

"  Because  it  was  my  lady's  wish  that  it  should 
be  kept  secret,  She  made  us  all  promise  never  to 
mention  it  to  your  lordship,  or  to  any  one.  I 
should  not  have  told  you  now,  but  that  it  came 
out  in  spite  of  myself,  when  you  talked  of  for- 
getting her." 

Lord  Caldwell  was  still  by  no  means  satisfied. 
He  sent  for  Johnson  and  the  other  servants,  and 
questioned  them  separately,  and  their  evidence 
amply  corroborated  that  of  the  nurse.  Still  the 
thought  that  Ellen  might  have  bribed  them,  made 
him  hesitate  in  his  belief,  and  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
L.,  telling  him  what  he  had  heard,  and  request- 
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ing  to  know  the  whole  truth  of  the  case.  Dr. 
L.'s  answer  arrived  by  return  of  post,  and  was 
as  full  and  circumstantial  as  Lord  Caldwell  could 
desire.  After  bearing  the  most  ample  witness  to 
Ellen's  noble  conduct  and  unwearied  devotion,  he 
concluded  by  repeating  what  he  had  before  said  to 
her,  that  nothing  but  her  incessant  care  could 
have  saved  his  lordship's  life,  and  that  he  rejoiced 
that  the  time  was  come  at  last  when  he  could 
unburden  his  conscience,  by  giving  her  the  credit 
she  had  so  amply  deserved. 

Lord  Caldwell  read  this  letter  with  strong  and 
conflicting  emotions.  He  could  no  longer  doubt 
the  story  of  Ellen's  generous  devotion.  It  was  to 
her,  then — to  her  whom  he  had  wronged  and  de- 
spised— that  he  owed  his  life;  when  he  lay  pro- 
strate, and  helpless,  and  deserted,  she  alone  had 
stood  by  him;  and  when,  by  her  exertions,  she 
had  saved  him,  she  had  refused  even  to  humble 
him  by  the  knowledge  of  her  generosity.  In  spite 
of  himself.  Lord  Caldwell  was  deeply  moved ;  but 
there  was  humiliation  in  this  very  feeling  of  grati- 
tude towards  one  whom  he  had  so  long  scorned 
and  hated.  It  was  unpleasant  to  be  forced  to  ad- 
mire and  reverence  her,  and  it  made  the  aspect  of 
his  own  guilt  towards  her  appear  more  hideous 
still.  For  a  moment  he  had  thought  of  writing  to 
her,  acknowledging  his  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
asking  her  once  more  to  take  her  place  in  his 
house :  but  he  quickly  drove  the  thought  away ; 
there  was  too  much  humiliation  involved  in  it; 
and  he  satisfied  his  conscience  by  resolving  to  do 
her  every  justice  but  that. 

Yet,  as  day  after  day  wore  wearily  away,  and 
the  sense  of  loneliness,  the  stagnation  of  life,  be- 
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came  more  and  more  oppressive,  the  thought  which 
he  had  so  hastily  thrust  from  him  often  returned 
in  spite  of  himself,  and  gradually  assumed  shape 
and  distinctness.  The  objections  which  pride,  re- 
morse, revenge,  suggested  in  turn,  gave  way  one 
by  one.  Selfishness  was  more  powerful  than  them 
all,  and  selfishness  whispered  that  Ellen's  presence 
could  alone  brio^hten  that  drearv  solitude,  or  Ellen's 
companionship  soothe  and  cheer  those  weary  hours 
of  pain  and  restlessness.  She  who  had  watched 
so  tenderly  by  his  bed  of  sickness,  would  surely 
watch  over  him  now ;  and  with  his  wife  and  child 
to  gladden  his  home,  his  miserable  old  age  would 
be,  at  least,  less  desolate.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  feelings,  he  at  length,  after  much  hesitation, 
resolved  on  writing  to  Ellen,  and  asking  her  to 
return  to  him.  He  told  her  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  become  acquainted  with  her  generous 
conduct  during  his  illness,  and  that,  whatever  just 
indignation  he  might  have  felt  at  her  flight,  he 
could  not  but  forget  it  now,  in  his  gratitude  for 
the  exertions  w^hich  had  saved  his  life. 

"  If  you  are  willing  to  return  to  me  again,"  he 
wrote  to  her,  "  I  shall  gladly  receive  you  as  my 
wife,  and  restore  you  to  your  rank  and  position  in 
society.  I  make  l3ut  one  condition — that  the  past 
be  never  mentioned  between  us.  I  will  not  deny 
that  there  is  much  in  that  past ;  I  wish  you  to  for- 
get and  forgive ;  and  you  will  acknowledge  that 
I  have  some  things  on  my  side  to  forgive  also. 
Let  us  mutually  bury  it  in  oblivion — consider  it  as 
if  it  had  never  been.  On  this  condition  my  house 
and  heart  are  open  to  you,  and  I  will  restore  to 
you,  with  joy,  your  privileges  as  a  wife  and  mother; 
but,  if  you  cannot  accede  to  it,  if  you  refuse  to  re- 
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turn  to  my  house,  remember  that,  in  renouncmg 
me,  you  must  renounce  your  child  also ;  for  I  will 
never  allow  my  daughter  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  one  dishonoured  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
by  separation  from  her  husband." 

This  letter  reached  Ellen  as  she  sat  alone  with 
Louisa  in  their  little  drawing-room,  talking,  as 
usual,  of  Reginald.  The  tears  were  in  Ellen's 
eyes  as  she  spoke  of  the  bright  prospects  which 
were  at  last  opening  upon  her  friend,  after  her 
long  trial,  whilst  Louisa  almost  forgot  that  she 
was  happy,  as  her  thoughts  involuntarily  recurred 
to  the  time  when  she  had  offered  Ellen  the  same 
congratulations,  on  her  engagement  to  Edward 
Annesley.  How  changed  was  every  thing  since 
then !  Both,  however,  forgot  their  previous  sub- 
ject of  reflection,  as  Lord  Caldwell's  letter  was 
brought  in.  Ellen  turned  pale  as  she  recognised 
the  handwriting,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
could  break  the  seal  with  her  tremblino^  fino^ers. 
When  she  had  read  it  through,  she  leant  back  on 
her  chair,  and  put  her  hand  over  her  eyes. 

"  Ellen !"  said  Louisa,  who  had  been  anxiously 
watching  her. 

Ellen  silently  gave  her  the  letter,  and  sank  back 
into  the  same  position. 

"  Selfish  to  the  last !"  exclaimed  Louisa,  with 
uncontrollable  contempt,  as  she  finished  reading  it. 
"  Selfish  in  adversity  as  he  was  in  prosperity  !" 

"  Hush,  Louisa  !     He  is  the  father  of  my  child." 

"  Forgive  me,  dearest;  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt 
you.     But  what  answer  will  you  give  him  ?" 

*'  Do  not  ask  me  now  :  I  must  have  time."  She 
took  the  letter  from  the  table,  and  slowly  left  the 
room. 
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Sbe  did  not  appear  again  during  the  whole  day ; 
and  once,  when  Louisa  gently  entered  her  room  to 
see  if  she  required  any  thing,  she  found  her  kneeling 
in  earnest  prayer.  Reginald  dined  at  the  cottage, 
so  that  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  evening  that  the 
two  friends  were  again  alone  together.  Louisa 
had  kissed  Ellen's  pale  cheek,  and  was  going  to 
leave  her  for  the  night,  when  the  latter  called  her 
back. 

"  Do  not  leave  me  yet,"  said  she,  gently ;  "  this 
is  perhaps  the  last  evening  we  shall  spend  to- 
gether for  a  long  while." 

"  Then  you  have  decided !"  exclaimed  Louisa. 

*'  Yes  !"  There  was  a  pause.  Neither  of  them 
seemed  able  to  speak. 

"  But  Ellen,"  said  Louisa  at  length,  "  have  you 
sufficiently  considered  the  step  you  are  about  to 
take  ?  Are  you  sure  you  have  strength  to  bear,  to 
endure . .  . . " 

"  You  may  well  doubt  my  strength,"  replied 
Ellen,  humbly,  "  but  I  shall  go  in  a  better  strength 
than  my  own.  As  to  consideration,  it  seems  to 
me  that  my  path  is  plain.  He  is  my  husband,  and 
I  bound  myself  to  be  his,  in  weal  or  woe,  in  sick- 
ness or  in  health.  God  knows,  there  is  guilt 
enough  on  my  soul  already,  for  having  forgotten 
this  vow,  and  I  am  bound  to  remember  it  now, 
now  that  he  is  fallen,  and  ill,  and  lonely,  and  he 
has  none  other  to  stand  by  him!" 

The  tears  gushed  to  Louisa's  eyes  as  she  list- 
ened. "  I  feel  that  you  are  right,"  she  answered ; 
"  but  can  you  promise  to  comply  with  his  condi- 
tion ?     Can  you  forget  the  past  ?" 

"  Forget !  No  !  but  I  can  be  silent.  The  past  is 
not  so  bitter  to  look  back  to  now,"  added  she,  in  a 
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lower  voice,  and  the  colour  mounting  to  her  face ; 
"  I  cannot  suffer  again  as  I  have  done.  Now  that 
I  know  that  he  never  deceived  me,  that  he  was 
ever  true  and  noble,  as  I  had  believed  him  to  be, 
the  bitterest  sting  is  gone.  And  now  I  know  too 
that  the  sorrow  I  brought  upon  him  is  over,  and 
he  is  at  peace,  and  he  no  longer  believes  that  I 
deserted  him  for  rank  or  gold.  The  thought  of 
the  past  cannot  madden  me  again  now." 

"  Thank  God  !"  said  Louisa,  who,  though  she 
had  long  perceived  that  Ellen's  mind  was  working 
round  into  peace,  was  not  sure  how  far  the  change 
had  gone.  "  If  you  can,  indeed,  from  your  heart 
forgive  what  has  past,  all  may  yet  be  well." 

"  I  have  too  much  need  to  be  forgiven,  not 
gladly  to  forgive  others,"  said  Ellen,  in  a  tone 
which  went  to  Louisa's  very  soul.  "  And  besides, 
I  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to  him.  I  know  that  it 
is  no  small  self-sacrifice  to  recall  to  his  home  the 
wife  on  whose  name  rests  an  ineffaceable  stain ; 
and  is  he  not  giving  me  back  my  child  ?  Oh, 
Louisa  !  I  hope  —  I  believe  I  should  have  acted  the 
same  if  I  had  been  childless ;  but  now,  for  that 
alone  I  would  serve  him  as  a  slave,  to  my  dying 
hour ;  for  that  alone  I  would  endure  all,  more  than 
all  I  have  ever  endured,  and  think  myself  blessed, 
and  feel  that  I  was  only  rightly  rewarded  for  hav- 
ing once  deserted  my  child  !" 

Both  were  silent  for  a  moment.  Louisa's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Ellen,  and  the  tears  were  running 
down  her  cheeks.  As  Ellen  looked  up,  and  saw 
her  emotion,  she  threw  herself  on  her  neck. 

'^  Louisa ! — dearest  Louisa  !  Oh !  it  is  hard  to 
think  of  parting  from  you,  even  to  go  to  her.  If 
I  could  but  tell  you  all  I  feel  towards  you !     You 
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who  have  borne  with  me  as  a  mother  with  her  child 
— you  who  stood  by  me  when  all  others  cast  me 
off — you,  who  from  childhood  have  been  my  best, 
truest,  kindest  friend  !" 

Tears  choked  her  utterance,  and  Louisa  pressed 
her  again  and  again  to  her  bosom,  and  kissed  her 
pale  cheeks,  and  soothed  her  as  she  had  so  often 
done  of  late,  weeping  herself  the  while  ;  nor  would 
she  leave  her  till  she  had  seen  her  lie  down  to 
rest,  and  had  watched  her  till  the  sleep  her  exhausted 
sljrength  made  so  needful  stole  over  her  senses, 
and  wrapped  her  worn  spirit  in  forgetfulness. 

v^  ^  ^  v^  ^ 

Two  nights  afterwards,  at  that  hour,  Ellen  was 
kneeling  beside  her  child's  cradle,  and  her  husband 
stood  beside  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

*'  What  need  of  clamorous  bells,  or  ribands  gay. 
These  humble  nuptials  to  proclaim  or  grace  ? 
Angels  of  Love,  look  down  upon  the  place. 
Shed  on  the  chosen  Vale  a  suubright  day ! 
Even  for  such  omen  would  the  bride  display 
No  mirthful  gladness: — serious  is  her  face, 
Modest  her  mien ;  and  she  whose  thoughts  keep  pace 
With  gentleness,  in  that  becoming  way 
Will  thank  you."  Wordsworth. 

*'  A  soul,  by  force  of  sorrows  high, 
Uphfted  to  the  purest  sky 
Of  undisturbed  humanity !"  Ibid. 

We  hope  that  among  our  readers  there  are  few 
who  believe  that  the  human  heart  can  love  but 
once ;  and  that  that  first  love,  if  it  be  true,  must 
be  everlasting,  and  can  never  yield  to  a  second; 
or  Louisa  Conway  will  now,  we  fear,  forfeit  their 
esteem.  That  life  is  blessed,  indeed,  whose  first 
spring  of  love  ripens  into  summer ;  upon  whose 
path  the  same  sun  that  shone  on  its  outset  still 
beams  with  constant  splendour,  gilding  it  to  the 
end.  Blessed,  indeed  !  but  such  is  the  lot  of  few 
among  the  children  of  men. 

Most  have  loved,  and  their  early  dream  has  faded 
away,  and  they  are  left  to  create  new  visions,  or  to 
mourn  in  silence  over  the  first.  For  it  is  circum- 
stances that  often  make  us  constant  to  our  early 
impressions :  no  kind  :^te  may  reserve  for  us  to 
meet  another  being  possessing  the  power  to  awaken 
the  deep  sympathies  of  our  souls ;  and  thus  man 
will  plunge  into  the  world's  business  and  the  world's 
pleasures,  and  never  again  turn  his  thoughts  to  softer 
feelings :  and  woman  will  devour  her  sorrow  in  si- 
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lence,  and  bear  a  long  train  of  lonely  and  unloved 
years  to  the  grave,  whilst  the  vain  hope  of  her 
youth  still  lingers  in  her  fancy,  and  she  wastes 
upon  the  relic  of  a  dream  the  warm,  pure  feelings 
which  happier  circumstances  would  have  taught 
her  to  bestow  upon  a  living  object.  But  this 
argues  not  the  necessary  eternity  of  first  love.  It 
is  most  natural,  however,  that  in  this  point  we 
should  deceive  ourselves,  so  chill  and  dreary  is  the 
aspect  of  the  world,  when  we  first  look  abroad  upon 
it  after  the  light  of  love  is  withdrawn,'and  we  feel  like 
the  ignorant  men  of  old,  who  fell  prostrate  on  first 
beholding  an  eclipse,  and  deemed  the  great  lumi- 
nary extinguished  for  ever. 

Louisa  had  felt  thus — and  even  when  the  idol  of 
her  worship  was  utterly  driven  from  the  shrine,  she 
honestly  believed  that  none  other  could  ever  take 
its  place ;  and  still  she  often  trembled  lest  she 
should  have  deceived  herself  and  Reginald,  lest 
she  should  too  hastily  have  allowed  him  to  hope 
she  could  ever  return  his  warm  affection.  She 
watched  herself  narrowly,  now  fearing  that  she  was 
most  cold,  when  he  was  most  impassioned^;  now 
feeling  bitterly  that  she  was  unable  to  enter  into 
his  rapturous  anticipations  of  happiness,  and  fear- 
ing to  wound  him  with  the  sight  of  her  depression. 
Former  days  also  would  recur,  and  with  them  the 
recollection  of  their  continual  excitement,  of  their 
intense  joys  and  anxieties,  the  thousand  variations 
of  passion — and,  as  she  contrasted  to  them  her 
present  feelings,  she  would  almost  weep  to  think 
that  her  sisterly  affection  for  her  early  friend  could 
never  become  such  love  as  she  had  then  known — 
that  she  never  could  adequately  reward  Reginald's 
ardent  devotion. 

But  these  gloomy  thoughts  were  not  abiding; 
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his  presence  would  generally  dispel  them ;  and,  day 
by  day,  as  she  received  fresh  proofs  of  his  devoted 
attachment,  and  learnt  to  know  more  intimately 
his  noble  character,  his  powerful  intellect  chastened 
and  directed  by  his  high  moral  qualities,  she  felt 
her  own  regard  increase  in  warmth  and  tenderness, 
and,  except  in  still  occurring  moments  of  over- 
anxious self-communion,  she  looked  forward  almost 
as  hopefully  as  her  lover  to  a  future  of  happiness. 

Immediately  after  Ellen's  return  to  her  husband, 
Louisa  had  taken  up  her  old  quarters  at  Mrs.  Allen's, 
much  to  Reginald's  satisfaction,  for  he  had  com- 
plained sorely  of  the  distance  whilst  she  was  at 
Hampstead.  Now,  no  day  was  so  full  of  business 
but  that  he  could  snatch  a  few  minutes  to  spend 
with  her,  and,  if  he  found  her  at  times  in  a  despond- 
ing mood,  if  his  fond  inquiries  were  still  occasion- 
ally met  with  doubts  and  misgivings,  he  seldom 
failed,  before  he  left  her,  to  infuse  into  her  heart 
some  of  the  sunny  confidence  of  his  own.  He 
trusted  so  entirely,  that  she  dared  not  distrust  her- 
self. Still  he  remained  faithful  to  his  promise  of 
allowing  her  time,  of  not  pressing  her  decision; 
and  it  was  not  till  he  had  every  reason  to  hope  that 
she  would  yield  no  reluctant  consent,  that  he,  at 
length,  urged  her  to  fulfil  their  engagement  and 
crown  his  happiness. 

"  I  have  forborne  long,"  he  continued,  after 
having  urged  his  request  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
passion,  *'  but  surely,  now,  the  time  for  doubt  is 
over.  Tell  me,  my  own  beloved,  that  you  no  longer 
fear ;  let  me  feel  that  it  is  truly  your  happiness 
that  I  plead  for,  as  well  as  my  own ;  tell  me  that 
I  have  not  deceived  myself,  that  you  do  now  love 
me ;  let  me  hear  the  blessed  assurance  from  your 
own  lips,  and  I  shall  be  happy !" 
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His  impassioned  glance  was  fixed  on  her  coun- 
tenance, watching  its  every  change,  as  her  colour 
came  and  went,  and  her  lips  quivered  with  agita- 
tion ;  and  when,  at  length,  she  raised  her  eyes  for 
an  instant  to  his,  and  gently  returned  the  pressure 
of  his  hand,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  clasped 
her  to  his  heart ;  and,  at  that  moment,  all  disap- 
pointment and  bitterness,  all  her  former  love  and 
suffering,  were  effaced  from  the  memory  of  both. 

The  day  was  fixed  for  their  marriage,  and  Mrs. 
Allen,  who  warmly  sympathized  in  her  young 
friend's  happiness,  joyfully  set  about  the  necessary 
preparations.  Louisa  was  anxious  that  the  wed- 
ding should  be  as  quiet  as  possible,  and,  as  Lady 
Catherine  St.  John  was  abroad,  and  the  Montagues 
had  gone  down  to  Oaklands  as  soon  as  the  season 
was  over,  there  were  no  obstacles  to  her  wishes. 
Lord  and  Lady  Caldwell  were  also  out  of  town, 
and  their  absence  saved  Louisa  the  pain  she  would 
have  felt,  had  Ellen  been  near  her ;  and  yet  pre- 
vented, as,  under  the  present  circumstances,  she 
must  have  been,  from  assisting  at  her  friend's  mar- 
riage. Louisa  received  a  letter  from  her  on  the 
morning  of  the  wedding,  full  of  affectionate  wishes 
and  prayers  for  her  happiness ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  letter  which  pleased  her  even  more  than 
these  :  she  could  read  there  many  indications  of  a 
spirit  more  at  peace  with  itself,  a  new  and  clearer 
view  of  life,  a  mind  become  more  independent  of 
the  circumstances  of  its  fate.  Louisa  had  never 
before  been  so  certain  of  Ellen's  power  to  endure 
the  future  trials  of  the  lot  to  which  she  had  wil- 
lingly returned,  but  now  she  felt  she  could  rest  in 
that  assurance ;  for,  out  of  Ellen's  very  weakness 
had  arisen  strength — a  strength  which  few  things 
could  crush ;  and,  in  this  confidence,  she  lost  the 
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last  painful  feeling  which  had  overclouded  her  own 
peace  of  mind. 

No  one,  perhaps,  had  looked  forward  to  this  wed- 
ding day  with  such  unalloyed  pleasure  as  old  Sarah. 
She  had  long  silently  anticipated  this  conclusion 
to  the  renewed  intimacy  between  Mr.  Talbot  and 
her  young  mistress,  and  he  himself  scarcely  waited 
more  impatiently  for  the  eventful  morning. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child,"  said  she,  after 
presiding  over  Louisa's  simple  bridal  toilette  and 
the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke.  "  God 
bless  you !  and  I  thank  him,  from  my  heart,  that 
he  has  left  me  to  see  this  day.  Now  I  may  close 
my  eyes,  and  lie  down  in  peace,  whenever  it  shall 
please  him  to  call  me  to  my  rest ;  my  business  in 
this  world  is  over,  and  I  am  ready  to  die,  now  I 
can  leave  you  with  one  better  able  to  watch  over 
and  care  for  you  than  a  poor  old  body  like  my- 
self. It  seems  to  me  but  yesterday,"  continued 
the  faithful  creature,  while  Louisa  was  too  much 
moved  to  speak,  "  that  I  stood  by  your  poor 
mother,  dear,  on  her  wedding  morning,  and  saw 
them  put  the  bride's  wreath  in  her  beautiful  hair ; 
and  I  wondered  if  it  was  possible  that  any  man 
should  be  worthy  of  a  creature  so  lovely  and  so 
good.  But,  indeed,  him  she  had  chosen  did  prove 
himself  worthy,  and  I  pray,  dear,  that  Mr.  Talbot 
may  be  such  a  husband  to  you  as  he  was  to  her ; 
and  may  God  bless  you  both  !" 

This  allusion  to  her  lost  parents  finally  overset 
the  calmness  Louisa  had  been  labouring  to  main- 
tain, and  the  tears  she  had  tried  to  repress  gushed 
forth  abundantly.  The  thought  of  her  father 
had  been  constantly  present  with  her  at  this  most 
important  crisis  of  her  life ;  and,  as  she  treasured 
up  every  recollection  of  his  affection  for  Reginald, 
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of  his  perfect  confidence  in  him,  the  assurance  that 
he  would  have  approved  their  union,  and  rejoiced 
in  her  happiness,  gave  new  joy  to  her  heart.  And 
though  sorrowful  thoughts  would  mingle  with  her 
joy,  and  she  mourned  that  she  could  not  now 
hear  his  blessing — that  his  hand  was  cold  in  the 
grave,  whilst  a  stranger  must  bestow  hers  at  the 
altar, — she  turned  from  these  again,  to  cling  more 
fondly  still  to  him  who  had  sought  her  in  her  lone- 
liness— who  would  make  her  forget  her  orphan 
state,  and  who,  from  the  absence  of  all  other  ties, 
seemed  more  entirely  to  be  all  in  all  to  her.  Thus, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  she  answered  the  old 
nurse's  affectionate  words  with  a  warm  embrace, 
and  then  prepared  to  accompany  Mrs.  Allen,  who 
had  come  to  summon  her  to  church. 

Her  wish  that  the  w^eddiug  should  be  quite 
private  had  been  strictly  attended  to,  and  Mrs. 
Allen,  Sarah,  and  a  friend  of  Reginald's,  who  gave 
her  away,  were  the  only  persons  present.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Edward  Annesley, 
whose  warmest  wishes  accompanied  the  blessing  he 
pronounced  over  their  union.  Tears  came  to  Mrs. 
Allen's  eyes,  for,  happy  as  her  married  life  had 
been,  marriage  is  to  every  woman  almost  awful  in  its 
solemnity,  as  they  feel  how  entirely  the  words  then 
spoken  decide  the  fate  of  her  who  utters  them,  and 
a  passing  thought  would  occur,  how  she  had  once 
hoped  to  hear  that  same  blessing  pronounced  over 
Edward  and  a  bride  younger  and  more  beautiful 
than  the  one  who  stood  before  her, — who  should 
have  taken  her  place  as  the  ministering  spirit  of 
his  home,  when  she  was  called  away  to  her  rest. 

But  Louisa  was  firm  and  collected  ;  she  had  cast 
all  her  fear  behind  her ;  and,  if  she  advanced  to 
the  altar  with  less  rapture  than  in  the  glow  of  her 
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earlier  love  she  might  have  done,  never  did  woman 
give  there  a  truer  pledge,  or  vow  more  earnest  af- 
fection, or  rejoice  more  fully  in  the  consciousness 
that  woman's  only  real  security  of  earthly  happiness 
was  hers — that  in  her  husband  were  united  the 
being  she  most  fondly  loved,  and  him  she  could 
most  deeply  reverence. 

"  And  Edward  Annesley  ?"  perchance  the  reader 
will  now  inquire ;  "  what  fate  was  his  ? — is  there 
no  reward  for  him,  the  high-minded,  the  noble, 
the  true  ?" 

Reader,  we  will  answer  thy  question  by  another. 
Thinkest  thou  there  is  on  earth  a  reward  for  such 
a  soul  as  his  ?  If  he  himself  had  once  thought  so 
for  a  time —  if  he  had  dreamt  that  he  might  set  up 
his  rest  in  the  haven  of  earthly  happiness,  the  de- 
lusion had  quickly  been  riven  from  his  soul.  He 
had  learned,  in  the  fiery  discipline  of  affliction, 
that  "  man  can  do  without  happiness,  and  instead 
thereof  find  blessedness."  The  refiner's  fire  had 
done  its  work,  and  in  self-renunciation  and  in 
faith  had  his  spirit  found  that  blessedness,  and 
now  worked  pure,  and  strong,  and  free,  towards 
its  highest  aims.  And  he  went  on  his  way,  not 
lonely,  for  to  him,  whosoever  on  this  wide  earth 
toiled,  and  loved,  and  suffered,  was.  as  a  brother — 
not  cheerless,  for  whatever  was  true,  whatever  was 
pure,  whatever  was  lovely,  was  given  him  to  discern 
and  rejoice  in ;  and  as  he  went,  his  life  was  as  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
unconsciously  purifying,  enlightening,  ennobling, 
all  who  came  within  its  influence. 

Reader,  thinkest  thou  he  reaped  not  his  reward  ? 
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